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THE ROAD TO WISDO 


SWAMI VlVEKANANDA ON 

Reason versus Religion—IX 

W hat is the effect of accepting such 
an Impersonal Being, an Impersonal 
Deity? What shall we gain? Will religion 
stand as a factor in human life, our consoler, 
our helper? What becomes of the desire of 
the human heart to pray for help to some 
being? That will all remain. The Personal 
God will remain, but on a better basis. He 
has been strengthened by the Impersonal. 
We have seen that without the Impersonal, 
the Personal cannot remain. If you mean to 
say there is a Being entirely separate from 
this universe, who has created this universe 
just by His will, out of nothing, that cannot 
be proved. Such a state of things cannot 
be. But if we understand the idea of the 
Impersonal, then the idea of the Personal 
can remain there also. This universe, in its 
various forms, is but the various readings of 
the same Impersonal. When we read it with 
the five senses, we call it the material world. 

If there be a being with more senses than 
five, he will read it as something else. If one 
of us gets the electrical sense, he will see 
the universe as something else again. There 
are various forms of that same Oneness, of 
which all these various ideas of worlds are 
but various readings, and the Personal God is 
the highest reading that can be attained to, 
of that Impersonal, by the human intellect. 
So that the Personal God is true as much as 
this chair is true, as much as this world is 
true, but no more. It is not absolute truth. 
That is to say, the Personal God is that very 
Impersonal God and, therefore, it is true, 



just as I, as a human being, am true and not 
true at the same time. I am not the being 
that you take me to be. You can satisfy your 
reason as to that, because light, and various 
vibrations or conditions of the atmosphere, 
and all sorts of motions inside me have 
contributed to my being looked upon as 
what I am, by you. If any one of these 
conditions change, I am different again. You 
may satisfy yourself by taking a photograph 
of the same man under different conditions 
of light. So 1 am what I appear in relation 
to your senses, and yet, in spite of all these 
facts, there is an unchangeable something 
of which all these are different states of 
existence, the impersonal me, of which 
thousands of me’s are different persons. 
Every day of my life, my body and thoughts 
are changing, but in spite of all of these 
changes, the sum-total of them constitutes 
a mass which is a constant quantity. That 
is the impersonal me, of which all these 
manifestations form, as it were, parts. 


From The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
(Kolkata: Advaita Ashrama, 2013), 1.387-8. 
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TO OUR READERS 


D esire creates distress. But many 
consider it to be bleak and distressing to 
have no desires. This convoluted world 
view leads to complications that keep one con¬ 
founded in the world. How to transcend desire or 
at least its clutches has been the conundrum haunt¬ 
ing humanity for ages. Some have found solace in 
altogether demonising desire and by labelling all 
things desired as profane. This has led to a dichot¬ 
omy of divinity and a pursuit of solace in negation. 
Thousands of years ago, this problem of desire was 
tackled in a novel approach, the approach of cre¬ 
ating a ‘dialectics of desire’. Nothing was demon¬ 
ised but everything was divinised. There was no 
God and Demon but only God and God alone. 
This retelling of the paradigm of the desired de¬ 
veloped into a holistic spiritual path called the 
tantra. Much like its etymological origins, tantra 
created the warp and woof of one’s life, including 
within its fold, both the mundane and the divine. 

When we are being chased by ephemeral 
dreams of desire in this burgeoning age of con¬ 
sumerism, we need new tools and the reread¬ 
ing of the old ones, to counteract the flood of 
unbridled temptations to the senses. Instead of 
being victims to the fancies of the foes that are the 
senses, it would only be wise to act maturely and 
bring sense to the senses by channelising them 


and their aims to the achieving of the divine at 
every moment of our lives. We begin the year 
of 2016, the 121st year of Prabuddha Bharata 
with Reflections on Tantra by erudite monks 
and scholars from different regions and faith 
traditions across the world. 

With this issue we increase the emphasis on 
ancient scriptures by translating them into Eng¬ 
lish in an accessible idiom. We also start a new 
column, Traditional Tales , retellings of ancient 
Sanskrit stories. Every month, you will be treat¬ 
ed to newer vistas of ancient wisdom through 
the pages of this journal. 

We thank our subscribers and readers for 
having supported us for these 120 years. We 
invite them to send us letters or emails, giving 
their feedback, and also expressing their views 
on issues that find place in the pages of this 
journal. We thank the staff of the journal for 
ensuring a smooth ride. We are grateful to all 
the authors, reviewers, photographers, artists, 
publishers who have sent their books for re¬ 
view, reviewers, proofreaders, copyeditors, ad¬ 
vertisers, patrons, donors, web page designers, 
and well-wishers. Their support and encour¬ 
agement has ensured that gems of wisdom and 
insights of depth have reached the minds of 
countless, month after month, year after year. 


traditional wisdom 

vjimrl I fvl ^TcT I 

Arise! Awake! And stop not till the goal is reached! 



fw: ijrf^raT fhrswm 3j5rra>siT st^rt: ■nfafam: i 

3TJnr y<iufl i ^ ii 


Tisralo purastripatha vishvacharshani atrakatha aksharah sannivishtah. 

Adhishtayaina ajar a purani mahattara mahima devatanam. (i) 

She rules over three cities [or abodes of moksha, which are attained by the Divine Mother s 
grace by], three paths [or this Sri Chakra, for her] children of the universe. [Hence, she is 
called Tripura. She has as her forms, the letters starting with] a, ka, [and] tha [representing 
twelve vowels and thirty-two consonants—a total of forty-eight letters], [in which she is] 
fully present. She is present in these letters [as three points, bindus , in three groups of letters 
and that is why she is called Tripura]. She is ageless, birthless, the greatest [among gods and 
goddesses], [and] she is the glory of all gods [and worshipping her will please all the gods 
and goddesses]. (i) 

HclilWcMsblfui ^Ifsn: q^cT ^frnT ^ 4IPhIsT I 

qcTRT 3rfsRT«lT: TQftt I 1^11 

Navayonir-nava-chakrani didhire navaivayoga navayoginishcha. 

Navanam chakre adhinathah syona nava mudra nava bhadra mahinam. (2) 
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Prabuddha Bharata 



[From each of the three points, bindus , come three centres, and], nin zyonis created nine 
centres, [and three centres together form a triangle and there are totally nine lines in these three 
triangles], nine yogas [or chakras], nine yoginis, the nine rulers of the nine centres [having nine 
different planes, one on top of the other, forming the meru of Sri Chakra], [and Chakresh- 
vari] the cause of happiness [and misery], nine mudras [the sankshobhini mudra, the vidravani 
mudra, the akarshini mudra, the vashankari mudra, the sarvonmadini mudra, the mahanku - 
sha mudra, the khechari mudra, the bija mudra, and th tyoni mudra], nine bhadras [merit, sin, 
Atman, the indwelling soul, the Paramatma, the all-knowing Self, the knower, the object of 
knowledge, and knowledge], [and] for each base of the triangles [on the Sri Chakra]. (2) 

tjcft ttt arrcftersmT *rr 

Tllw <WdlRc| wd *TT I I ^ I I 

Eka sa asitprathama sa navasidasonavimshadasonatrimshat. 

Chatvarimshadatha tisrah samidha ushatiriva mataro ma vishantu. (3) 


2 
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She was alone [in the beginning], the primal [cause of the universe], [she was the indwelling 
power of and] she became nine \yonis\, she became nineteen [nine yonis and ten internal 
yonis], she became twenty-nine [nin e yonis, ten internal yonis, and ten external yonis\, then 
[was born] forty-three [nine yonis, ten internal yonis, ten external yonis, five organs of action, 
five organs of knowledge, mind, intellect, ego, and chitta]. [She] is glowing intensely, as if 
desirous. Let the Mothers, [identified with the Sri Chakra] enter me [or my body through 
mantras and rituals because my body is a form of the Sri Chakra]. (3) 

rPTt t 

3TR^T 3 t | | * | | 

Urdhva'jvalaj'jvalana'jyotiragre tamo vai tirashchinamajaram tadrajo’bhut. 

Anandanam modanam jyotirindoreta u vai mandala mandayanti. (4) 


[There is] a flame rising up [in the chakra to the north of ^///-chakra] the circle of light 
[called] jvalana , indeed having the cloud of tamas on the top. [Then], the horizontal ageless 
circle of light, was born out of rajas. [Then] the circle of radiating light, [producing] sense 
enjoyment [was born out of] sattva. Thus, [these three] circles beautify [the Mothers associ¬ 
ated with them]. (4) 

>^eb|U|H5i H<^l I I ^ I I 

Tisrashcha rekhah sadanani bhumes-trivishtapas-trigunas-triprakashah. 

Etatpurampurakampurakanamatraprathate madano madanya. (5) 

On the substratum of the three lines [or spheres of light, are], the three worlds, the three 
gunas, and the three sources of light—the sun, the moon, and fire. This city [the Sri Chakra, 
the abode of the Divine Mother along with her attendants, which] is the fulfiller [of the 
desires, even of gods like Shiva and Vishnu, who fulfil the desires of countless devotees], of 
Shiva and Parvati, who play their divine sport here. (5) 

^dfidcbi irrfcft *f^rr w w ^ttit i 

W TJST crf^RTT II ^ II 

Madantika manini mangala cha subhaga cha sa sundari shuddhamatta. 

Lajja matis'tushtir'ishta chapushta lakshmir-uma lalita lalapanti. (6) 
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Prabuddha Bharata 


[The Divine Mother] is variously known as Madantika, joyous; Manini, proud [of Kedarnath]; 
Mangala, auspicious [of Sri Lanka]; and Subhaga, prosperous [of Assam]. And she is Sundari, 
beautiful [ofTrikuta]; Shuddhamatta, pure; Lajja, modest [of Amaravati]; Mati, intelligent; 
Tushti, satisfied; Ishta, desired [of Srinagar]; Pushta, nourished [of Jageshwar]; Lakshmi, 
wealthy [of Kolhapur]; Uma, splendorous [of Mithila]; and Lalita, eloquent [of Prayaga].(6) 


fUT -f^rre nR^dl WMldH.1 

dicbfu crcrfcr mmm ^iiRiyRd 11 ^ 11 

Imam vijnaya sudhaya madantiparisruta tarpayantah svapitham. 

Nakasya prishte mahato vasanti parandhama traipuram chavishanti. (7) 


Knowing [through proper spiritual initiation and instructions from the guru] this [supreme 
goddess as residing within] ones own seat [the body, which is not different from the Sri 
Chakra] they [the attendants of the Divine Mother] please [her] by being completely absorbed 
by [consecrated] nectar-like substances and live in heaven [enjoying the fruits of the first three 
goals of life—dharma, artha, and kama] and attain the highest abode of moksha. (7) 

cb^oii ci^mlui^j ^tt i 

WZrU Hiqqi ^ M^NT^qi f^^nTRlTSSf^fcjsJi I I 6 II 


Kamoyonih kamala vajrapanir-guha hasa matarishvdbhramindrah. 

Punarguha sakala may ay a cha puruchyesha vishvamatadividya. (8) 

[The Sri Vidya mantra is revealed secretly through the words] kama , desire [the syllable of 
the four-faced god Brahma ];yoni, womb [indicating the vowel e \; kamala , lotus [indicating 
the vowel t\; vajrapanih , one who holds the thunderbolt [indicating la\; guha, cave [indi¬ 
cating the bija , seed, mantra of Bhuvaneshvari, hrim]; [followed by the letters] ha , [and] sa, 
matarishva , the wind [the syllable of the four-faced god Brahma]; abhra , cloud [indicating 
the letter ha]; [and] Indra [indicating/^]. Again, [the mantra contains the letters denoted 
by the words] guha , cave [indicating the bija , seed mantra of Bhuvaneshvari, hrim] ; [and the 
letters] sa, ka, la , and maya [indicating the bija , seed mantra of Bhuvaneshvari, hrim] —this 
is the primal mantra, original knowledge, the Mother of the universe, the ancient. (8) 


4 


cbc^cb cbm4i vi 11 ^ 11 
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Shashtam saptamamatha vahnisarathimasya mulatrikamaveshayantah. 

Kathy am kavim kalpakam kamamisham tushtuvamso amritattvam bhajante. (9) 


Of this [the mantra described in the previous verse], removing the [first] three root syllables, 
[the letters ha , sa, and ka represented by the words], shashta , six; saptama , seven; and vahni , 
fire; have to be added [and it will form the Lopamudra mantra]. By praising and praying the 
Lord—who is described in the Vedas, the substratum of the imagined universe, [and] who 
is described in the scriptures—they attain immortality. (9) 



falcjspi fsrgjsi d<{W i 

ht 11 n 


Trivishtapam trimukham vishvamatur-navarekhah-svaramadhyam tadile. 

> Brihattithir-dashapanchadinitya sa shodashi puramadhyam bibhartti. (10) 

Id 

Q 

E 

< 

> 

X 

z I praise the Mother of the universe [who resides in] the three worlds, on the three sides [tri- 

= angles], having nine lines [formed by the nine yonis\, with visarga [ah\ in the middle [of the 

- central triangle of Sri Chakra, which is the place of her worship]. She shines in the primal 

l eternal sixteenth in the centre of the city [that is, Sri Chakra, she who is] great [and the cause 

i of] the fifteen tithis [or dates, who are the fifteen deities of the fifteen lunar days of a month, 

beginning with Kameshvari and ending with Chitra]. (10) 
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'SJ TTO^cTT 'SJ ^RT g# ^Wirui TJST | 

^IT cblui^Mi f^f^rcll qft wvti chm^MST ^T^T: II ^ II 


Z)^ mandala dva stand bimbamekam mukham chadhastrini guha sadanani. 

Kamim kalam kamyarupam viditva naro jay ate kamarupashcha kamyah. (n) 


[In Kamalakala meditation], the two circles [of the vahni- mandala, fire circle; and surya- 
mandala, sun circle] are the two breasts, one reflection is the face and half [the letter ha is the 
female organ and also refers to the bhupura chakra in the outermost gateways of Sri Chakra]. 
The three [limbs of human body divided into three sections: from the head to the throat, 
from the throat to the breasts, and from the heart to the anus] are the secret houses [identi¬ 
fied with the outermost three lines of the bhugriha chakra within the Sri Chakra]. Meditating 
upon the desired [and transforming oneself into] the aspect [of the consciousness of Shiva 
and] that which has a desirable form, a person [the worshipper] is born as the embodiment 
of desire [who creates a disturbance in the minds of onlookers because of ones beauty], (n) 

nR^d fnprrei wr %fh ^nR^diRi i 

Pn^dil^cldl^ 'Wktflchcd Rl^ld I I \ ^ II 

Parisrutam jhashamadyam palam cha bhaktaniyonih suparishkritani. 

Nivedayandevatayai mahatyai svatmikritya sukriti siddhimeti. (12) 


[The ritual offering and consuming of, in the stipulated order], madya , wine [or the intoxi¬ 
cating bliss of meditation] \ palam, meat [or the control of taste]; jhasha , fish [or the control 
of breath]; bhaktani , cooked food grains [or meditations on the guru]; and yonis, wombs [or 
attaining the knowledge of the Divine Mother in all her manifestations], have to be done 
properly. Offering food to the great Goddess, the expert performer [of the external sacrifices] 
should consume it oneself [and] attain fulfilment [of the sacrifice]. (12) 

1%U|^||f<VlRb<hU|| II ? 9 II 

Srinyeva sitaya vishvacharshanih pashena pratibadhnatyabhikan. 

Ishubhih panchabhirdhanusha cha vidhyatyadishaktiraruna vishvajanya. (13) 


[She] has, as it were, [because in reality she is beyond name and form], a white [elephant] 
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goad and is the Mother [ Tripurasundari] of the universe. [She] binds persons having desires 
or a passionate nature [by the rope of their own desires]. She strikes down the [desires] with 
a bow and five arrows [one arrow each for the five senses]. She is red and is the primal power, 
the Shakti, from whom the entire universe is born. (13) 

WJ: ^ifrh^Rlcii'ChH 

WWaihfl «4)d4): Wlfeini I I V* I I 


Bhagah shaktir'bhagavankama isha ubha dataraviha saubhaganam. 

Samapradhanau samasattvau samotayoh samashaktirajara vishvayonih. (14) 


[The Lord] having the qualities of power, righteousness, fame, prosperity, knowledge, and 
discernment is the blessed Shakti, who is both the Lord [or Shiva] and desire. [Shiva and 
Shakti], both are givers of prosperity. Both are of equal importance and are of the same es¬ 
sence, completely identical, and have the same power. [She is] ageless [and] the womb of the 
universe [or from her the entire universe is born]. (14) 

MR^dl dim mfcJriH y^cblrl ^ TRFT: I 

prefer wMt fersrmT srtrf f^ ra^M^fd 11 ^ 11 

Parisruta havisha pavitena prasamkoche galite vai manastah. 

Sarvah sarvasya jagato vidhata dharta harta vishvaruptvameti. (15) 


Purified [by rituals and mantras], by what remains after offering [in the worship of the 
Goddess], by drinking [in the bliss of meditation on the Goddess], by [what is] born out of 
contemplation, [and] the obstacles [to Self-realisation] being dissolved [by inactivity]. [The 
Self of] all is [called] the creator of the universe, the sustainer, [and] the destroyer [and by 
practising complete detachment, one] attains the form of the universe [that is the form of 
the Lord]. (15) 

ircrnfcj: I \ \ 11 <&> 11 

Iyam mahopanishat'tripurayayamaksharam parame girbhiritte. 

Eshargyajuhparametachcha same-vayamatharveyam-anya cha vidyom. (15) 

Om. Hrim. Om. Hrimityupanishat. 
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This is the great Upanishad [explaining the secret meaning] of Goddess Tripura 
[through various statements]. The supreme indestructible [Brahman] praises 
that [Upanishad], which is the highest knowledge, [that] this Rig Veda, Yajur 
Veda, Sama Veda, Atharva Veda, and other sciences [that is, the rest fourteen 
branches of the total eighteen traditional branches of knowledge, contain]. Om. 
Om. Hrim. Om. Hrim. Thus ends the Upanishad. (15) 


Translated into English by 
Swami Narasimhananda 
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EDITORIAL 


i The Phalaharini Kali 

i 

in 
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< ? | * HIS IS A DISCUSSION ABOUT KALI and 

o I her relevance in our lives and also the sig- 

o JL nificance of the Phalaharini Kali puja day, 

\ which is observed on a new moon day and has 

o 

° gained popularity because it was on this day that 
£ Sri Ramakrishna offered all the merits of his spir- 

^ itual practice at the feet of his consort, Sri Sarada 

ui 1 

If Devi. The word phalaharini means £ the female, 

(0 

b who takes away the fruits of our actions’ Phala 

- means fruit, the fruits of actions. Whenever we 

1 do something, it creates a fruit in the form of ten- 

2 dencies in the mind and that fruit leads us to do 
another action. Suppose one listens to something 


good, it leaves a good tendency in the mind and 
it makes one listen to more good things. This 
cycle makes you come back over and again to 
this world, because one has to exhaust one’s men¬ 
tal tendencies. Phalaharini removes all these ten¬ 
dencies by taking away the fruits of one’s actions. 
Harini means a female who takes away. One con¬ 
tinues to get the results of one’s actions because of 
the thought: ‘I am the doer and I am the enjoyer’. 
The goal of spiritual life is to remove this thought. 
This process is hastened by Phalaharini Kali. 

All of us are here in this world because each 
one of our actions produces an impression on our 
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minds and that impression propels us to do more 
actions. If I do a good action it leaves a good im¬ 
pression on my mind, which is called samskara— 
it is also called karma or karma -phala —and that 
would make me do another good action and 
this goes on and on till I understand that I am 
not the doer. Till I have the sense of doer-ship 
this samskara or karma -phala is generated. Kali 
is called—particularly in the context of Phala- 
harini Kali puja— phalaharini , because she has 
the power to destroy all the karmas or samskaras 
of our lives. She has the power to give you and I 
liberation from the cycle of repeated births and 
deaths, repeated coming and going. So it is quite 
significant that Sri Ramakrishna surrendered all 
the fruits of his spiritual austerities on the Phala¬ 
harini Kali puja day, at the feet of his wife. 


This is not only significant but it is unpreced¬ 
ented and unparalleled in spiritual history. Never 
has any spiritual personality, a prophet, or an ava- 
tara given so much importance to his wife, to the 
extent that he has surrendered all the spiritual 
austerities to her. This was not a wife with whom 
he had some kind of supernatural or miraculous 
connection, but she was a wife very much in flesh 
and body, whom he was married to; and to this 
person he surrendered all his spiritual austerities. 

In the life of Sri Ramakrishna, we see a strong 
connection with the Goddess Kali. Later on we 
see the same connection in the life of Swami 
Vivekananda, and for many reasons it was very 
important for Sri Ramakrishna that Swamiji ac¬ 
cept the divinity of Kali and that is why when 
Sri Ramakrishna saw that Swamiji had accepted 
the divinity of Kali, he was extremely overjoyed: 
he started clapping his hands and singing songs. 

The Form of Kali 

What is the general form of Kali ? Kali is a god¬ 
dess whose complexion is completely black. 
There are songs which say that she is blacker than 
the colour black itself. She is pitch-black. In San¬ 
skrit the word for divinity, deva or devi comes 
from the root div, which means light. And that 
is the reason why most of the gods and goddesses 
are very beautiful. But here is one goddess, who is 
very black. However good granite or marble you 
may use to make the image of Kali, it has to be 
black. The form of women or the form of a deity, 
particularly a female deity, is conventionally sup¬ 
posed to have what is called the feminine grace. If 
you take the forms of Lakshmi or Sarasvati, their 
forms are very graceful, full of femininity and 
feminine grace. And one thing which is a very im¬ 
portant aspect of feminine grace is the dress. That 
is why we see that in the past, queens gave—and 
even today, social queens give—much import¬ 
ance to their dress. However, Kali does not wear 
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anything. She is absolutely in the nude. She is 
stark naked. First, she strikes at the conventional 
sense of beauty by being pitch-black and second, 
she strikes at the conventional idea of feminine 
grace or femininity by being completely nude. 

According to the conventional norms of 
womanly grace, it is expected that a woman talks 
softly. Society associates a woman with a soft 
sound, a soft gesture, and a gracious gait. But in 
Kali is a woman who has her tongue put out of 
her mouth. When do you do that kind of thing? 
When you want to insult somebody or when 
you are in a frivolous mood, and you are trying 
to make fun of someone. Both of these actions 
are not considered good in society. There are nu¬ 
merous interpretations of why Kali puts out her 
tongue, but the image of a feminine divine form, 
which is nude and black, and with the tongue 
put out, is quite shocking. 

But the shock does not stop here. She wears 
a garland of heads. Another thing which is com¬ 
monly associated with a woman are ornaments. 
We find that Sri Sarada Devi was supposed to be 
given some ornaments at the time of her mar¬ 
riage, but after the marriage these ornaments were 
3 removed. And Sri Ramakrishna funnily remarked 

* that now the bride s family could do nothing; the 

q marriage was already over. In the present times 
§ that incident would probably not have passed 

1U 

£ off so simply but that was a remark made in those 
£ long gone times. However, later, Sri Ramakrishna 
o got some ornaments made for Sri Sarada Devi be- 
| cause he said that a women love ornaments. Even 
l today women love ornaments, may be the form of 
i the ornaments have changed. Women today may 
g not have that same love for golden ornaments 
- but there are new kinds of ornaments like nail 

X 

” extensions or nail overlays. Nonetheless women 
l always love ornaments. Even men love bodily ac- 

i cessories, only they are not conventionally seen 
as ornaments by society. 



This is the conventional idea of a feminine 
form and that is why we find goddesses Lakshmi 
or Sarasvati decked with ornaments like nose 
rings and earrings. In the temple of the virgin 
Goddess in Kanyakumari in Tamil Nadu, how¬ 
ever far away one stands from the main deity, 
you will see a lamp glowing on the nose of the 
image of the Goddess. That is not a lamp but a 
nose ring with a gem so powerful that it emits 
such a strong light as if it were a great lamp. Le¬ 
gend has it that in the past, when the temple was 
not covered and the image was in the open, ships 
used to navigate by seeing the light of the nose 
ring of the Goddess, which acted as a lighthouse. 

So, every female form is associated with some 
ornaments. And here we have the form of Kali 
who is wearing a garland of heads as an ornament; 
not just a garland of heads, but also a garland of 
fingers. Whatever she is wearing as an ornament 
cannot be considered one even by the wildest 
stretch of the imagination. This is a stark con¬ 
trast to our sense of decorum and aesthetics. Most 
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people, who are grounded in traditional ideas of 
feminine beauty and grace—like the Greek or 
European notions of a goddess or someone com¬ 
ing from parts of the world not familiar with the 
image of Kali—are greatly shocked when they 
first see the form of Kali. They are totally shocked 
because they have never ever imagined a deity like 
this: a black woman in the nude, protruding her 
tongue, and having a garland of skulls. Of course, 
it still does not stop there. To top it all, the icing 
on the cake is that she is standing on the chest of 
Shiva. Here you have a feminine form which is 
standing on a masculine form. It is the greatest 
shock possible to all conventional ideas of beauty 
and femininity. All these aspects of Kali have a 
great ramification and significance. We do not 
generally see the image of Kali in that light. Most 


of us just go in front of her image and say: 'Please 
protect me.’ We just pray in fear. 

The iconography and symbology of Kali’s 
image has a great importance. The positioning of 
the female form over the male form is of particu¬ 
lar importance. In the case of Lord Narasimha, 
we see that Goddess Lakshmi is sitting in his lap. 
In the case of Lord Vishnu, we see that Goddess 
Lakshmi is sitting at his feet. We do not see a 
feminine form other than Kali standing on top of 
a male deity. And who is that male deity? Shiva, 
a mendicant. He is a sadhu. Shiva is the deity of 
all sannyasins. His marriage too is the highest 
demonstration of renunciation in the world. Be¬ 
cause he does not bother about where he stays, he 
does not bother about what he wears, he does not 
bother about what he eats, and he is ever-blissful. 
That is why he is the Lord of the sannyasins. In 
Sanatana Dharma, everything is deified. Sana- 
tana Dharma does not have any dichotomy of 
divinity. What is dichotomy of divinity or dual¬ 
ity of divinity? It is the belief that there is some¬ 
thing divine and that there is something that is 
not divine. That there is a God and that there is 
a Devil. Sanatana Dharma does not believe in 
that. All the traditions of Sanatana Dharma pro¬ 
fess that everything that we see is the manifest¬ 
ation of the One divine principle and so there 
is no problem worshipping Kali, because Sana¬ 
tana Dharma has deified destruction and death. 
In some regions of India, Kali worship is pro¬ 
hibited for the householders. However, in some 
other places in India, Kali is worshipped daily in 
several homes. Same is the case with the worship 
of Chinnamasta. Kali is the deification of the 
terrible. Even the word 'Kali’ could denote the 
terrible. Kali is the terrible or terror incarnate. 

Kali and Tantra 

How did this form of Kali evolve ? Most likely, 
this form evolved just after the early Vedic times. 
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It was not there in the early Vedic times. It came 
after the early Vedic times and this form, for all 
we know, is not so pronouncedly found in the 
Vedas. Though a couple, or may be a little more, 
references to Kali can be found in the Vedas, 
none of them are from the early Vedic times 
and even these references are not really clear. 
However, we do know that Mother Worship or 
worship of the female divine principle was quite 
prominent in the Vedas. It is found throughout 
the Vedas. But, the form of Kali is not so dis¬ 
tinct in the Vedas. The form of Kali originated 
in India and has spread through different parts 
of the world. This form was also adapted into 
Buddhism. Kali went into Buddhism and came 
back in a different form to India, as a Buddhist 
goddess like the Vajra Devi. 

Kali is one of the principal forms or goddesses 
associated with tantra. There is a lot of confusion 
regarding tantra. Today tantra is considered a li¬ 
cense to indulge in the sensual but tantra is any¬ 
thing but that. Tantra is the channelling of human 
weaknesses by directing them towards God. Sri 
Ramakrishna used to say that if you want to cry, 
cry for God; if you want to desire something, 
desire God; and if you want to love, love God. 
Channelise or direct your impulses and instincts 
towards God. That is tantra. Tantra has various 
streams, but the goal of all the streams is to chan¬ 
nelise all desires towards God. The basic philoso¬ 
phy of tantra is the divinisation of desire—albeit 
in a different way—not by acceding to desires but 
by superseding them, by divinising them. 

Desire creates problems. You take this desire 
away and channelise it towards something di¬ 
vine, something godly, something ennobling, 
and something that will elevate you. That is tan¬ 
tra. But what are people doing now ? They are 
holding on to desire and bringing oneself down 
to the level of desire, to the level of the body. 
That is not tantra. Kali has been one of the main 



Image of Goddess Kali at Telo Bhelo 


deities in tantric practices. Kali has also been 
the deity of thugs. There is much literature on 
thugs in India, particularly from the colonial or 
the British period. Many British historians have 
written books on Indian thugs. They were con¬ 
sidered to be a different class of people, mainly 
dacoits, who lived in India, and worshipped 
Kali. Sri Sarada Devi came across a group of da¬ 
coits and saw them worshipping Kali. 

Kali is seen as the non-Brahminical goddess. 
She is the goddess of the common person just 
like Lord Jagannath of Puri is seen as the god of 
the masses. In most places in India—except some 
places, particularly the southern states of Andhra 
Pradesh, Kerala, Tamil Nadu, and Karnataka— 
anybody can go into a Shiva temple and even 
embrace the Shiva linga. That is not the case with 
the other gods and goddesses. Kali has evolved 
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Kali Puja at Ramakrishna Math , Vrindaban 


as a goddess for the common people, for people 
who are supposed to be of lower classes and were 
deprived entry into temples. Even today, in many 
parts of India, they are deprived access to the 
worship of gods and goddesses. For them Kali is 
there, she can be worshipped by anyone. 

The form of Kali has also been adapted into 
different forms. In many parts of India, the form 
of Kali does not go well with the psyche of the 
local populace. They are unable to accept a fe¬ 
male goddess, a feminine divine form in the nude 
and so they have covered her up with dress and 
changed her name. Hence, we find female god¬ 
desses similar to Kali in various parts of India, 
but they are all well dressed up and there are 
some such other changes in an effort to tame and 
domesticate the divine feminine! 

Sri Ramakrishna and Kali 

Kali also has pronounced feminist underpin¬ 
nings of her form and advent. That Sri Rama¬ 
krishna chose Kali as his principal deity and that 


he chose the temple at Dakshineswar as his place 
of sadhana in this Kali Yuga also have deep im¬ 
port and implications. The Bhavatarini temple at 
Dakshineswar was built by Rani Rasmani, who 
was of the caste of fishers, who could not worship 
the Goddess in the temple. A woman of the fisher 
caste brought a Brahmin of the highest order, the 
very incarnation of God, as the pujari of her tem¬ 
ple. This was one of the various actions by which 
Sri Ramakrishna established this age as the age 
of Mother Worship. Rani Rasmani was a great 
woman and a great administrator. Even today 
in Kolkata there are huge properties that belong 
to the Rani Rasmani Estate. That is a great tes¬ 
timony to the power and skill of Rani Rasmani. 

Wliile there could be various theories, guesses, 
and conjectures as to why Sri Ramakrishna chose 
the Dakshineswar Kali temple for his sadhanas, we 
get the answer in a letter written by Swamiji in reply 
to a complaint that was sent to him by one of his 
brother-disciples. Wlien Sri Ramakrishnas birth 
anniversary was celebrated in the Dakshineswar 
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Kali temple garden, many people of supposedly 
lower classes, many public women and many 
other people of questionable character or mor¬ 
als attended the celebrations. Many gentlemen 
took offence to the presence of these people and 
complained to the brother-disciples of Swamiji, 
who was away in Switzerland. The complaint was 
that such people who are not the gentry’ should 
not be allowed to attend the celebrations. When 
Swamiji heard of this complaint, he strongly ob¬ 
jected through a letter that Sri Ramakrishna did 
not come for the gentry’ and that if no members 
of the gentry’ attend such celebrations, so be it! 
Swamiji said that let more and more thieves, rob¬ 
bers, prostitutes, and other such people who are 
denounced by society attend the celebrations be¬ 
cause it is for them that Sri Ramakrishna made his 
advent. Swamiji said that Sri Ramakrishna came 
for the downtrodden, the ignorant, and the wicked 
and if anyone had any problems with such people 
attending the celebrations, let them not come. In 
this letter of Swamiji lies the answer as to why Sri 
Ramakrishna chose Dakshineswar to be the main 
seat of his spiritual practices. 

The great advantage with Sri Ramakrishna 
is that we have historical documentation of 
everything, unlike other avataras like Chaita- 
nya Mahaprabhu, about whom we do not have 
such documentation. Sri Ramakrishna practised 
tantra, Vaishnavism, Vedanta, Islam, and Chris¬ 
tianity and realised the ultimate goals of all these 
disciplines. However, he also practised all the dis¬ 
ciplines of tantra. He did that to authenticate the 
path for Kali Yuga. He said that in the Kali Yuga, 
our bodies are dependent on food. We are de¬ 
pendent on material comforts, we are dependent 
on our desires, and it is our desires that propel 
us in our daily lives. So if we know how to con¬ 
trol desires or to channelise them, then and only 
then, can we go towards our goal in life: God- 
realisation. Sri Ramakrishna showed us a path 



Goddess Kali 


where you can actually channelise desires and 
that path is tantra. There are numerous in-depth 
studies in tantra and there is still much yet to be 
understood. The acknowledgement of human 
desire and its transformation by various spiritual 
practices including Kali worship is tantra. 


Kali is the worship of the terrible. There is a very 
significant difference between the Eastern and 
Western psyche regarding the divine principle. 
In the West, generally, anything terrible is con¬ 
sidered unholy, devilish, or ungodly. Generally, 
a snake is not considered holy in Western faith- 
traditions, where anything having a terrible form 
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is considered unholy. Generally in the West, we 
do not find the deification of death. In the Judeo- 
Abrahamic and Islamic traditions, usually death 
signifies something dark and devilish. Kali wor¬ 
ship has a deep socio-cultural influence on the 
regions where such worship is prevalent. In India, 
Kali worship is prevalent mainly in eastern India 
and parts of Kerala. And in these places, we see 
the matriarchal system of society: although in 
most other places today, the system has changed 
to the patriarchal. The worship of Kali influenced 
the position of women in society or it could also 
be that the supremacy of the feminine brought 
about a prevalence of Kali worship. 

The Fulfilment of Sri Ramakrishna's 
Kali Worship 

Sri Ramakrishna actually fulfilled the worship of 


Kali by surrendering the fruits of all his spiritual 
practices to Sri Sarada Devi and establishing her 
divinity. He also told her that he had done not 
much in the name of spiritual ministry and that 
she would have to do much more. That is what 
happened Sri Sarada Devi gave spiritual wisdom 
to countless people. Sri Ramakrishna’s disciples 
were only a handful but we do not have even 
a rough estimate of the number of Sri Sarada 
Devi’s disciples. Sri Ramakrishna thus brought 
about a revolution in religious history by accord¬ 
ing a superior spiritual position to his consort. 

Swamiji says that many of the abominable 
practices going under the name of tantra in Hin¬ 
duism are essentially corrupt forms of Buddhist 
practices. Sri Ramakrishna says that just like 
there are different doors to a house, some from 
the front and some from the back, similarly there 
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are different paths to God, and some paths, like 
some tantric sects, are the backdoor entries to 
God. He calls them backdoor entries because 
they give much importance to the body and en¬ 
gage in sensual bodily enjoyments. There are 
many goddesses in Buddhism, many of them 
very similar to the goddesses of Hinduism; some 
of them like Vajrayogini are similar to Kali. 

Devotees of Kali like Ramprasad and Ka- 
malakanta had an intimate relationship with 
the Goddess. The songs they have composed re¬ 
veal the closeness these devotees had with their 
chosen ideal. The lyrics of these songs could be 
considered heresy by many who are believers of 
God, but are new to the form of Kali. The devo¬ 
tion and the expression of the devotee transcend 
the boundaries between the serene and the ob¬ 
scene. Graphical descriptions of the Goddess 
and an intimate interchange through insinua¬ 
tions, allegations, abuse, quarrel, and calling of 
names, much of which qualify as crass slangs— 
all of these show that even the worship of Kali 
defies all norms and questions the mainstream 
by encompassing the marginalised. Most of these 
songs, which are called 'Kali Kirtan, are set to 
tune in the Dhrupad system of Hindustani clas¬ 
sical music, which system Swamiji was very fond 
of, and which allows every vowel, note, and beat 
to grow into you and take you into the same 
ethos and the fervour that the devotee might 
have had when the song was originally sung. 
Even Shiva is taken to task in these songs. This 
kind of intimacy is a difficult thing to practice. 
Thus, Kali worship has two important aspects: 
One worships the terrible knowing her to be the 
all-in-all of the universe and at the same time 
has a very intimate relationship with her. She is 
the Mother of the universe, she is the only God¬ 
dess—one may know all these and yet you can 
scold her, call her mad, drunk, and whatever else 
one can think of. One can keep on scolding her 


and also her husband! That is the privilege the 
worshipper of Kali has. 

Transcending Abhorrence 

There are certain pertinent aspects of the spirit¬ 
ual practices of Sri Ramakrishna that we talk of, 
but fail to understand their import and therefore 
fail to emulate them. As part of his spiritual prac¬ 
tices, Sri Ramakrishna once went to the toilet 
of a person and cleaned the toilet with his hair. 
We need to remember that the toilet in ques¬ 
tion was not like the modern toilets, spick and 
span, where one could actually sleep; there is no 
visible filth anywhere. The toilets during those 
days, particularly in India, were tremendously 
filthy places with big containers to hold the filth 
that were emptied periodically. One could not 
go anywhere near these places without suffering 
a terrible stench. Till recently, such toilets were 
in use in some parts of rural India. It was to such 
a place that Sri Ramakrishna went and cleaned 
it with his hair. Many people cannot even clean 
the blocked sinks of their kitchens and so, many 
of us cannot understand what Sri Ramakrishna 
did. When we read of this incident in the life of 
Sri Ramakrishna, we do not understand its total 
significance and impact. One had to transcend 
abhorrence to do what Sri Ramakrishna did. For 
most people, a lizard is the threshold of their tol¬ 
erance of abhorrence. Sri Ramakrishna did not 
just transcend abhorrence; he accepted it and 
cleaned the toilet. 

Kali worship and tantra require us to accept 
the abhorrent. Sri Ramakrishna had to touch 
with his lips rotten human flesh, while doing 
tantric practices. He had to do many such things 
to remove abhorrence. This is integral to tan¬ 
tric practice because there is no dichotomy in 
divinity and there is nothing that is not divine. 
The One divine principle exists in the pleasant 
as well as in filth. It has no limits in space, time, 
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or causation. Even filth and the abhorrent is a 
wrong reading of Brahman. In its essence, it is 
non-different from Brahman. From this stand¬ 
point the worship of Kali is the worship of the 
One immanent divine principle. 

But how do we worship Kali ? We offer her in¬ 
cense sticks, adorn her with flowers, decorate her 
to our heart s content and bring her down to our 
straitjacketed norms of beauty and femininity. 
That is not the way to worship Kali. Kali is the 
embodiment of the terrible. To worship her, we 
should worship the terrible. She should be wor¬ 
shipped in the forest. She should be worshipped 
in the cremation grounds. She should be wor¬ 
shipped in the mortuaries. She should be wor¬ 
shipped in the hospitals. These are the places of 
Kali worship; she is the embodiment of destruc¬ 
tion and death. However, we do not remember 
this when we worship her. Most of us are terribly 
afraid of death. Even if one were to refer to ones 
impending death in the passing, in a conversa¬ 
tion, people around that person get perturbed 


and start denouncing any reference to death. We 
are inundated with statements about this transi¬ 
tory universe and how death is the only thing cer¬ 
tain in our lives. Yet, we seldom act accordingly. 
Yudhishthira said that the greatest wonder in this 
world was that while all see people die around 
them every day, they are quite convinced of their 
life as though they were immune to death. The 
very concept, talk, or even a slight mention of 
death frightens us. With this mindset, can we 
worship death, can we celebrate death? 

Death could be seen as a form of Kali. Death 
is perceived differently by different societies. 
Some sections of the so-called lower classes of so¬ 
ciety make a big celebration of the death of a per¬ 
son and have dances, music, drums, and drinks 
when someone dies. They have a huge proces¬ 
sion of people dancing to drums and drinking 
around the dead. This is the celebration of death. 
Some Buddhist monastic sects practice medita¬ 
tion on the cremation of a person. They meditate 
on various stages of the destruction of the dead 
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body—its burning, the cracking up of the skull, 
and so on. In this manner, they strengthen their 
knowledge of the impermanence of the body. 
In tantra, there is a practice of doing spiritual 
practices sitting on a corpse, shava. It is called 
5/7^^-sadhana. This is practised by some tan- 
trics, even today. 

Beauty in the Terrible 

Tantra is about seeing goodness or divinity in the 
terrible. A person becomes bad because of par¬ 
ticular circumstances. Swamiji says that every¬ 
one is potentially divine. Good or bad qualities 
are just coverings on ones true nature. One does 
not become good simply because one has the 
money to buy a good dress. One may have the 
karma to be born in a respected family and get 
a good education. However, that person will be¬ 
come good only by her or his actions. Swamiji 
says that if one keeps doing good things, good 
things alone will come to that person. If a person 
keeps on doing bad things, bad things alone will 
attract that person. One person becomes good 
and better, and the other person becomes bad 
and then worse. 

Kali worship is the worship of the terrible. 
Why should this worship be done only in the 
temple ? True worship of death and the terrible 
should be the worship of the immanent. If one 
sees a drunkard, a rogue, or a criminal, should not 
one worship them? Are they different from the 
immanent conscious divine principle ? But, we do 
not worship them. Instead we abhor them. People 
expect others to wear dresses according to their 
preferences. We have structured notions of beauty 
and gentleness. In most parts of the world, to be 
considered beautiful, one has to be fair-complex- 
ioned. This insistence on fairness is completely 
unfair. The worship of Kali should enable us to see 
beauty everywhere, even in things that are conven¬ 
tionally considered to be fierce, ugly, and repulsive. 


We usually associate conventional ideas of 
ugliness with evil. If a person is not good look¬ 
ing, people question that persons character. If a 
person is not well-dressed, people are not com¬ 
fortable approaching that person. The external 
is always considered a vital key to the internal. 
But is it true ? Even if there is any truth in that 
belief, an unpleasant exterior cannot be different 
from God. Also, logic or empirical evidence does 
not support the belief that a pleasant exterior 
points to an integral interior. And if the dress of 
a person, particularly that of a woman, does not 
conform to conventional norms, that woman is 
ridiculed and her character is questioned. This is 
the mental make-up of most people. And that is 
where the form and worship of Kali becomes all 
the more significant. The form of Kali robs the 
physical body of its sensuality and establishes its 
divinity. That is why Kali is in the nude. She di¬ 
minishes the importance of clothing. The female 
physical body, which is commonly associated 
with the snare of maya, has been robbed of its 
seductive power by the form of Kali. She trans¬ 
forms the wife in the female body to the mother. 
Seeing the Divine Mother in every woman is one 
of the important spiritual practices for a man. 
Thus, it does not matter if the person is clothed 
or not. The worshipper of Kali does not see the 
sensual in the feminine but sees only the divine 
in all forms. 

The worship of Kali is done in images that 
are made according to the conventional stand¬ 
ards of beauty with perfect’ looks. Instead Kali 
should be worshipped in the most ‘jarring’ of 
images: fat, ugly, and disproportionate. Because, 
it is the worship of the terrible. Also, there are a 
lot of gender stereotypes and misogyny around 
the places of the annual Kali worship where the 
pujapandals thrive on anti-women consumeris- 
tic practices. The female form is insulted, ridi¬ 
culed, and made a source of consumerism. And 
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we conveniently ignore the aspect of Kali that 
stands on Shiva—the supremacy of the femi¬ 
nine over the masculine. Places in India associ¬ 
ated with Kali worship are mostly places where 


women are held in high regard in society. The 
worship of Kali is not widespread. This form of 
Kali is the form which we need to worship. She 
is the epitome of women empowerment and that 
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h is why Sri Ramakrishna offered the fruits of his 
k spiritual austerities at the feet of Sri Sarada Devi 
i on the day of Phalaharini Kali puja. He wanted 
| this women empowerment to be implemented in 
^ present-day society with Sri Sarada Devi in the 
£ centre. It is in her name that the Sarada Math 

Q 

5 and the Ramakrishna Sarada Mission has been 
* founded, arguably the first monastic organisa- 
\ tion in the world to be completely owned, con- 
£ trolled, and managed by women, by sannyasinis. 
f Generally, around the world, and across 

l major world religions, monastics are considered 
< to be the highest section of society—even the 
0 king has to go and bow down before a monk. 

® Usually, it is the woman who manages a house¬ 

hold, gives birth to children, and gives them a 
good upbringing. Nobody else can do that. That 
is why the Divine Mother controls the universe 
and that is why she stands on the chest of Shiva. 
And whenever we think of Kali, we should 
think of the terrible, we should think of all such 
people who have been deprived of proper cir¬ 
cumstances, food, clothing, shelter, education, 
and a decent livelihood. The worship of these 
people will be the true worship of Kali. 

Sri Ramakrishna brought the wonderful 
concept of serving God in living beings with 
the knowledge that they are God. It could also 
mean that one should serve living beings, know¬ 
ing them to be Kali. Then, one would not run 
away from the terrible and the unpleasant and 
would serve the suffering. I recount an incident 
that happened in a hospital of the Ramakrishna 
Mission located in a place of pilgrimage. People 
have a lot of faith in this hospital and whenever 
someone sees a homeless person suffering on the 
roads, they bring them and leave them in the car¬ 
ing hands of the hospital staff. Some times, they 
do not even wait for the hospital authorities to 
arrive. They simply put the patient in front of 
the hospital and go away. That is the faith of 


people on this hospital. In such manner, one 
day, someone brought a monk, who was lying 
by the roadside, to this hospital. This monk had 
many ailments, but the main one was that he had 
a gaping hole in his head and the hole had gone 
considerably deep. The monk had not got any 
medical attention for days and the hole in his 
head was infested with maggots. He had been 
lying in dirt for a long time and his entire body 
and clothes were emitting an unbearable stench 
and it was difficult for people to go near about 
twenty feet of this person. When this monk was 
brought to this hospital of the Ramakrishna 
Mission, a nurse took him into the open lawn 
and made him lie down on a big wooden bench. 
Herself sitting on a chair, this nurse took surgical 
instruments and started removing the maggots 
one by one, apparently oblivious to the terrible 
stench. She did this for many hours till all the 
maggots were removed, and then dressed the 
wound, took the patient inside the hospital, gave 
him a long and complete bath, put new clothes 
on him and took him to his hospital bed, as fresh 
as new. That is true worship of the terrible. If 
one can do such service, one does worship of 
Kali. The traditional worship of Kali where one 
distributes prasad after the puja is much easier 
to do. We need a different kind of Kali worship 
today; a worship that can make us assimilate the 
fact that there is nothing terrible in this world, 
everything is divine. 

We need the abhorrent as much as the pleas¬ 
ant. Often we are put off by the terrible or ab¬ 
horrent. But just as one watches humorous 
movies as also horror movies, we need to ac¬ 
cept the terrible with the pleasant. It makes us 
strong. In this context, we need to remember 
Sister Niveditas statement half in jest that what 
we need today is ‘Kali and chutney’. Apparently, 
it is a harmless humorous comment but on re¬ 
flection, one senses some deep meaning here. 
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Kali is the embodiment of all that is abhorrent 
and terrible and chutney is a spicy condiment. 
With a little chutney of proper deification and 
channelisation we can gulp and assimilate the 
Kali of the unpalatable. 

The scriptures of the Sanatana Dharma are 
replete with references to the Divine Mother, 
worship of the feminine as divine. But in India, 
we see unspeakable atrocities being perpetrated 
on women. A woman who is 'beautiful’ in the 
conventional sense of the term has a tough life 
to live and the life of a woman who is not so 
'beautiful’ is also full of pain. It is ironical that 
people want every woman to be 'beautiful’ but 
a woman’s life becomes miserable if she turns 
out to be 'beautiful’. Hence, our ideas of beauty 
and grace need to be completely changed. Every¬ 
thing in this universe is beautiful and divine. 
Even the very concept of obscenity has been 
engineered from the male perspective. It is the 
'male gaze’ that decides what is obscene. Only 
the 'inappropriate’ portrayal of the female form 
is considered obscene, but not such a portrayal 
of the male form. That which disturbs the male 
psyche is obscene and that which disturbs the 
female sensibilities is ignored. Unless we tran¬ 
scend such narrow constructs, we will not be 
ready to worship Mother Kali. 

Much hue and cry is raised about the clothes 
a woman can wear. If we are truly the worship¬ 
pers of the Divine Mother, if we are truly the 
worshippers of Kali, it should not at all matter if 
a female form is clothed or unclothed. Because a 
devotee of Kali would see only Kali in all forms, 
masculine or feminine. It is the height of hypoc¬ 
risy to worship the divine feminine on the one 
hand and to denigrate and oppress women on 
the other. There are no 'proper’ or 'improper’ 
clothes; the only cloth creating all misery is the 
cloth of ignorance and delusion. 

As worshippers of Kali, we should worship 


the terrible. We should accept the terrible. We 
should embrace the terrible. We should worship 
the female form and the female person. It would 
not do to restrict our worship only with the 
feminine divine in an image, but we should wor¬ 
ship the female person too. We should worship 
women. Swamiji used to repeatedly tell that 
a country where women are not held in high 
regard comes to doom. Finally, we should not 
only worship women but accept their superior¬ 
ity over men. In society, men and women should 
go about like the two wheels of a chariot; com¬ 
plementing one another. However, that does 
not mean that men and women are equals; they 
are not. Women hold a much greater position 
and play an important function than men. That 
is why Kali stands on the chest of Shiva. No 
man ever gave birth to a child; that is biologi¬ 
cally impossible. Nature has entrusted a woman 
with much more responsibility than a man. If 
we worship and accept women, as the superior 
among equals and if we embrace the terrible, we 
would be worshipping Kali. 

Phalaharini Kali takes away all our karma, but 
we have to be alert and vigilant not to increase 
her work. We have to be conscious of not adding 
to the good and bad tendencies that we carry. It 
is easy to give up the evil but it is very difficult 
to give up the good. Sri Ramakrishna did that: 
he gave up all that was good and all that was bad 
with him. He just kept the Truth with him. He 
held on to the substratum and gave up all that is 
projected on it. So, as worshippers of Kali, we 
need to give up the good and bad results of our 
actions. Worship of Phalaharini Kali means to 
concentrate on accepting the terrible, the ugly, 
death, and destruction. Every time we see Kali, 
we should remember these things and not try to 
change the female Goddess Kali into a conven¬ 
tional female goddess conforming to the conven¬ 
tional sense of beauty and grace. 
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In the lotus of my heart do I contemplate the 
divine intelligence, the Brahman without dis¬ 
tinction and difference, who is the object of reali¬ 
sation to even the creator, protector, and destroyer 
of the universe. Whom the yogis attain through 
meditation; who destroys the fear of birth and 
death; and who is existence, intelligence, and the 
seed of all the worlds; I bow down to that su¬ 
preme Reality. Om. Peace. Peace. Peace. 1 

Swami Chetanananda is the minister-in-charge of 

the Vedanta Society of St Louis. 


The Meaning of'Tantra' 

T Mantra is an important, practical, 
and popular religious path of Hindu¬ 
ism. The word 'tantra is derived from the 
Sanskrit root tan , tanyate , meaning ‘to spread’. 
Tantra means the scripture by which the light 
of knowledge is spread: ‘Tanyate vistaryate 
jnanam anena iti tantraml The suffix tra de¬ 
notes ‘trayate\ which means ‘to save’. Tantra 
teaches that knowledge, which saves souls from 
the trap of maya. 
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In one standard Tantric text, the Kdmikdgama , 
Tantra is defined as a class of texts “which 
promulgates profound matters concern¬ 
ing tattva and mantra (tanoti vipuldn arthdn 
tattvamantra-samanvitan) . The two words 
tattva and mantra have a technical sense: tat- 
tva means the science of the cosmic principles, 
while mantra means the science of the mystic 
sound. Tantra therefore concerns the applica¬ 
tion of those sciences with a view to the attain¬ 
ment of spiritual ascendancy. 2 

Tantric Scriptures 

The goal of all spiritual paths is to destroy our 
ignorance and make us happy. The purpose of 
tantric scriptures is the same. Like the Vedas, 
Smritis, and Puranas, tantra plays an import¬ 
ant role in the Hindu religious tradition. The 
Vedas have two parts, one concerning ritual and 
the other philosophy. We generally teach the 
philosophical part of the Vedas, which is called 
Vedanta. Tantra, however, originated from the 
ritualistic part of the Vedas. 

According to the Kularnava Tantra , a par¬ 
ticular scripture has been predominantly taught 
and practised in a particular yuga or age. In the 
Satya Yuga, Golden Age, the ritualistic portion 
and philosophical aspects of the Vedas were 
taught. In the Treta Yuga, the main scripture 
was Smriti, which consists of ethical and moral 
virtues. The ancient sages taught the moral con¬ 
duct by setting some rules. In the Dvapara Yuga, 
the Puranas were emphasised. It taught dharma 
and duties of human beings. And in the Kali 
Yuga, the agama or tantra scriptures were taught. 
Those who cannot understand the Vedas or the 
Smritis will understand the Puranas, which con¬ 
tain marvellous, colourful stories of the kings 
and of righteous people, so that people can emu¬ 
late their lives. Those who have renunciation and 
purity, they can reach the ultimate reality by the 
path of discrimination of Vedanta. And those 


who have not sufficient purity of mind and re¬ 
nunciation, they follow the path of tantra and 
ultimately reach the goal. 

I do not mean to imply that other scriptures 
are not necessary in this Kali Yuga. However, 
because people have no longer the capacity, lon¬ 
gevity, means, and moral strength required to 
carry out the Vedic rituals, the tantric scriptures 
prescribe a spiritual discipline of the soul for the 
attainment of the common aims of all the scrip¬ 
tures—that is, abhyudaya and nihshreyasa , pros¬ 
perity in this world and liberation. 

Sri Ramakrishna says: 'In the Kaliyuga the 
life of a man depends entirely on food.’ 3 Human 
beings now have very little stamina, patience, 
and time to do sadhana. In ages past, people 
could fast for days, months, and even years. Now 
if one does not have breakfast, by noon, one gets 
dizzy. In addition, our span of life is short in this 
Kali Yuga. For these reasons, we need an expedi¬ 
ent way to attain liberation. 

Tantra in the Kali Yuga 

Sri Ramakrishna says: ‘Truthfulness in speech is 
the tapasya of the Kaliyuga (749). Truthfulness 
is austerity in this age. If one practises the truth, 
that is enough. 

Charity is the path of the Kali Yuga. Give in 
charity, and charity will purify your mind. 

In this Kali Yuga, chanting the name of the 
Lord is very helpful, says the Chaitanya Char - 
itamrita: ‘In this age of Kali there is no other 
means, no other means, no other means for self- 
realisation than chanting the holy name, chant¬ 
ing the holy name, chanting the holy name of 
Lord Hari.’ 4 In this Kali Yuga, chanting the 
Lord’s names is the spiritual discipline. 

Spiritual practices have changed over the ages. 
In ancient times we find the rishis immersed in 
meditation. In the Treta Yuga, we find people 
practising sacrifices and expecting boons from 
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gods and goddesses. In the Dvapara Yuga, we 
find people practising severe austerities to attain 
fulfilment. In this Kali Yuga, however, only pure 
love and devotion are needed. Chanting gods 
name is the main spiritual discipline. 

Origin ofTantric Teachings 

The tantric scriptures are in question-and-answer 
form so that ordinary people can easily under¬ 
stand them. There are two branches in tantric 
teachings: agama and nigama.Agama means the 
great teachings that come from the lips of the 
teacher. In agama , we find Shiva as the teacher 
and Parvati, his wife, as the student. She asks 
questions and Shiva answers them. However, 
nigama is just the reverse: Parvati, the Divine 
Mother, is the teacher, and Shiva is the student. 
According to tradition, the tantra scriptures ori¬ 
ginated from the fifth face of Lord Shiva. I once 
saw the image of Shiva in Nepal, Pashupatinath. 
That deity has five faces, one facing each of the 
four directions and one on the crown of the 
head. The five faces of Shiva are named Sadyo- 
jata, Vamadeva, Aghora, Tatpurusha, and Ish- 
ana. Tradition says that Shiva taught the Vedas 
through the lower four faces, and from the fifth 
face, he taught tantra. 

Three Schools of Tantra 

There are three schools of tantra: Vishnukranta, 
Ashvakranta, and Rathakranta. Vishnukranta is 
prevalent from the central part of India to the 
north-eastern part. It is practised from central 
India, Vindhyachal, to the northeast, Assam 
and Manipur, including Bengal. Ashvakranta 
is practised in regions that stretch from Vind¬ 
hyachal to the great ocean, apparently includ¬ 
ing the rest of India. Rathakranta is practised 
from Vindhyachal up to Nepal. Each branch of 
tantra, each kranta , has sixty-four sadhanas or 
spiritual disciplines—for a total of one hundred 



and ninety-two. Tantric sadhanas and spiritual 
instructions are recorded in these small treatises. 

Sri Ramakrishna practised sixty-four sadha¬ 
nas of Vishnukranta. 5 This is an amazing accom¬ 
plishment. An ordinary person would spend 
ones whole life—even life after life—to attain 
perfection in even one sadhana. Sri Ramakrishna 
practised all sixty-four sadhanas in two years. 

Tantra does not only mean Mother worship, 
although most people understand that way. 
There are five schools, each devoted to a dif¬ 
ferent deity: Shaiva tantra is devoted to Shiva, 
Shakta tantra to the Divine Mother, Vaishnava 
tantra to Vishnu, Saurya tantra to the Sun-god, 
and Ganapatya tantra to Ganesha. When we 
speak of tantra, we think primarily of the sacred 
books of the Shaktas, worshippers of Shakti, the 
Divine Mother. 

The philosophy of tantra and Vedanta are 
more or less the same. In Vedanta, we address 

Pashupatinath in Nepal 
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Brahman and maya. In tantra, we address Shiva 
and Shakti. In the Shakta tantra, God is wor¬ 
shipped as Mother. 

I quote a sentence from Sir John Woodroffe: 
‘The Sakta is so called because he is a worshipper 
of Sakti (Power), that is, God in Mother-form as 
the Supreme Power which creates, sustains and 
withdraws the universe.’ 6 

Those who follow the Judeo-Christian and 
the Islamic traditions do not accept God as 
Mother. In those traditions, God is a male prin¬ 
ciple. In Hinduism, however, God can be both 
father and mother—or even neuter, as Brahman. 
You can’t assign a particular gender to God. 

Those who follow tantra have a good reason 
to say that God is Mother, but this is for wor¬ 
ship. God is no more female than male or neu¬ 
ter: God is beyond sex. God is thought of as 
Mother in the mind and is so felt by the heart 
of the spiritual practitioner, the sadhaka, who 
worships her lotus feet, the dust of which can 
create millions of universes. This divine power— 
the immanent, active aspect of God—is called 


Shakti. At the heart of tantra, the static, tran¬ 
scendent aspect of Mother is Shiva. Shiva is 
all auspicious. Philosophically speaking, Shiva 
is unchanging Consciousness and Shakti is its 
dynamic power appearing as mind and matter. 
Shiva and Shakti are, therefore, Consciousness 
and its Power. In the static transcendent aspect, > 
Shiva, the one Brahman, does not change. In “ 
the kinetic immanent aspect, Shakti, it does. I 
There is the changelessness in change. The indi- ^ 
vidual soul is one with the transcendent spirit, ; 
the Paramatman. !j 

Vedanta is similar in this respect: the indi- ^ 

vidual soul, your soul, my soul; this Atman and 2 

Brahman are the same. Individual Consciousness ® 

pi 

and cosmic Consciousness are same. The room- % 

pi 

space and the cosmic space, both are the same. o 
In tantra, however, there is a beauty. There is a £ 
little difference between tantra and Vedanta. Let g 
me explain what tantrics say. £ 

In the Vedantic tradition, we say that Brah- ? 
man alone is the reality. This world is illusion, ! 
unreal. It is not permanent. It has an apparent 
















reality, not absolute reality. We say again and 
again: ‘Don’t take this world seriously’. It is 
changing. Every day and every minute, this 
world is changing. Your body is changing; your 
mind is changing. But behind this changing 
reality there is an unchanging reality that is the 
Atman, which never changes. 

Now, in tantra, sadhakas look upon this 
world as the manifestation of Shakti, the Di¬ 
vine Mother. It is real—not absolutely real, of 
course. But consider this comparison: Ved¬ 
anta says, ‘Get away from maya, get out!’ Tan¬ 
tra says: ‘No, no, worship maya. Don’t get out; 
don’t throw it away; don’t discard it.’ This is the 
beauty of tantra. It doesn’t deny the world; it 
says, ‘The world is beautiful; it is true; it is the 
playground of the Divine Mother, and we are 
all her playmates.’ According to tantra, we have 
to realise Brahman through this world, not by 
negating this world. People are often confused 
by and fearful of the world, but God did not cre¬ 
ate the world to frighten people. There must be 
a purpose of this creation. What is the purpose ? 
Play. However, what is play to God is death for 
us, and we suffer. In Aesops Fables we read the 
story of some children who are throwing peb¬ 
bles at frogs. One of the frogs asks the children, 
‘What are you doing?’ The children say: ‘We are 
playing.’ The frog responds: ‘What is play to you 
is death for us; we are dying.’ 7 

Sri Ramakrishna’s spiritual experiences bore 
witness to the tantric attitude that God is in all. 
When he went to the shrine to offer food to the 
Divine Mother, he saw a mewing cat. He said 
to the cat: ‘Mother, do you want to eat food? 
Come, come, eat.’ Instead of offering the food 
to the deity on the altar, he fed it to the cat. The 
temple officials were enraged by this heresy. 
However, Sri Ramakrishna saw the Mother in 
the cat. 8 Another time, he was coming back to 
his room from the Panchavati when he saw a dog. 


He approached the dog and asked it, ‘Mother, do 
you want to speak something?’ He was seeing the 
Divine Mother in the dog (267). Once when Sri 
Ramakrishna was in Calcutta, he saw courtesans 
standing on the street. He remarked: ‘Mother are 
you dressed up and waiting here in this form?’ 
He saw the Divine Mother in everything. That 
is the beauty of the tantric tradition. 

Can you imagine what would happen if you 
saw God in everything, in every being? (632) 
You would experience, ‘the Kingdom of heaven 
is within you; the Kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.’ 9 You would be floating in bliss. 

We see Devil, Satan, in everybody but we do 
not see God in everything—our outlook must be 
changed. How ? By practising sadhana, spiritual 
disciplines. When your insides are transformed, 
your outside is transformed. That is called spir¬ 
itual life—transformation comes from within. It 
does not come from outside. 
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In this Kali Yuga, Sri Ramakrishna demon¬ 
strated how to realise God. His first vision came 
through his yearning, his longing for God. Then 
came his guru Bhairavi Brahmani, a woman 
adept in tantra. Under her guidance Sri Rama¬ 
krishna practised sixty-four sadhanas of tantra 
and achieved perfection. Afterwards he practised 
Vedanta and attained Nirvikalpa Samadhi. 

Tantric Sadhana and Occult Powers 

When one practises tantric sadhana, one can de¬ 
velop occult powers. 

Once Sri Ramakrishna called Narendra into 
the Panchavati and said: Took, as a result of 
practising austerities, I have long since pos¬ 
sessed all the supernatural powers. But what 
would a person like me do with such powers ? I 
can’t even keep a wearing-cloth tied around my 
own waist! So I’m thinking of asking Mother 
to transfer them all to you. She has told me 
that you will have to do much work for Her. 
So if these powers are transmitted to you, you 
Sri Ramakrishna with Narendra 



can use them when necessary. What do you 
say?’ Narendra had seen various divine powers 
in the Master since their first meeting, so he 
had no reason to doubt him. But his deeply 
rooted love of God did not allow him to ac¬ 
cept those powers without careful consider¬ 
ation. After serious thought, Narendra asked, 

‘Sir, will they help me to realize God?’ The 
Master replied: ‘No, they won’t help you to do 
that. But they might be very useful once you 
have realized God and have started doing His 
work.’ To this, Narendra said: ‘Sir, I don’t need 
them. Let me realize God first; after that, there 
will be time enough to decide whether I need 
them. If I get these marvellous powers now, I 
might forget the whole purpose of my life and 
use them to gratify worldly desires. Then they 
would only become my ruin.’ We cannot say 
whether the Master was actually ready to trans¬ 
mit those powers to Narendra or was simply 
testing him. But we do know that the Master 
was extremely pleased when Narendra refused 
his offer (827-8). 

Sri Ramakrishna was overjoyed that the fu¬ 
ture Swami Vivekananda was not tempted by 
these powers. He could have done anything by 
means of occult power, but he refused. He is a 
great soul. 

Bhairavi Brahmani had two disciples in add¬ 
ition to Sri Ramakrishna—Chandra and Girija. 

Each of them had occult powers. Chandra had 
gutika siddhf meaning that he could take a 
minute form and fly. Once he flew through the 
window of a rich man and fell in love with his 
daughter, and then he was caught and beaten 
up. Girija could generate a supernatural light. j 
One dark night Sri Ramakrishna and Girij a were \ 
coming from Shambhunath’s garden house to - 
Dakshineswar. They could not see the path, so \ 
Girija said, ‘Do you want to see the path? I can > 
show you.’ He touched his forehead and from » 
there emanated a light that revealed the path up > 
to the temple gate (524-6). 
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Tantra Sadhana 

In tantra, we find the harmony of 
dualism and non-dualism. Accord¬ 
ing to tradition, Shiva says that some 
practise dvaita or dualism, and some 
practise Advaita, non-dualism— 
but whoever wishes to understand 
the real tantra must transcend both 
dvaita and Advaita. Our goal is to at¬ 
tain illumination, for that purpose we 
practise sadhana. The Mahanirvana 
Tantra says that when we attain that 
illumination, all actions cease to func¬ 
tion and all spiritual disciplines are no 
more needed. 

The Mahanirvana Tantra further 
says: ‘The highest worship is to think 
of oneself as Brahman; the second 
method of worship is meditation on 
God; the third method is japa, prayer, 
and glorification of God; and the last 
method is external, ritualistic worship.’ 

Human beings vary in tempera¬ 
ments. Tantra classifies humankind pri¬ 
marily within three dispositions: divya bhava, 
divine; vira bhava, heroic; and pashu bhava, ani¬ 
mal. These dispositions correspond to the divine 
plane, the mental or intellectual plane, and the 
physical plane, respectively. The animal person 
can hardly be expected to see beyond the mater¬ 
ial aspects of things. In the heroic person, there 
is an urge to reach the plane beyond matter—the 
true heroic person is one who is fighting the six 
enemies, the passions that obstruct the path of 
one’s spiritual advancement. The goal of tantra 
sadhana is to be established in divine disposition. 

Do you know what we really do in spiritual 
life ? We fight. An unseen warfare is constantly 
going on inside us. We fight against the six 
enemies who are hidden in our minds: kama , 
lust; krodha , anger; lobha , greed; moha , delusion; 


mada , egotism; and matsarya , jealousy. These 
are the six enemies hidden in human minds 
that we want to overcome by practising spirit¬ 
ual disciplines. 

The man of divya disposition is, as a result of 
his practice in previous births, endowed with 
qualities which make him almost divine. The 
Kdmdkhyd Tantra says that the man of divya 
disposition is the beloved of all and is sparing 
in his words, quiet, steady, sagacious, and atten¬ 
tive to all. His all is contented and is devoted 
to the feet of his guru (teacher). He fears no 
one, is consistent in what he says, and is experi¬ 
enced in all matters. He never swerves from 
the path of truth and avoids all that is evil. He 
is good in every way and is Siva’s very self. The 
vira is a man of fearless disposition, inspires fear 
in the man of pasu disposition, and is pure in 
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his motive. He is gentle in his speech and is al¬ 
ways mindful of the five tattvas (principles). 
He is physically strong, courageous, intelligent, 
and enterprising. He is humble in his ways and 
is ever ready to cherish the good. The pasu is 
a man whose inclinations are like those of an 
animal. He is a slave to his six enemies—lust, 
anger, greed, pride, illusion, and envy.... Closely 
connected with the three bhdvas are the seven 
acaras or rules of conduct. 10 

Achara , means conduct’. Your conduct, your 
behaviour, your style of life are extremely im¬ 
portant. If religion cannot bring about trans¬ 
formation, what good is there in it? If you 
achieve illumination, you will not grow two 
heads, eight legs, and four hands—your body 
will remain the same as it is now. Transformation 
will come within. There are seven rules of con¬ 
duct described in the Kularnava Tantra : veda, 
vaishnava , shaiva , dakshina , vama , siddhanta , 
and kaula. The aspirant rises step by step through 
these different acharas till she or he reaches the 
seventh and the highest state, when Brahman 
becomes an experiential reality. 

In the first stage, cleanliness of the body and 
mind is cultivated. You must be clean physically 
and mentally. A person who is always suspicious, 
and is full of doubts and desires, has a soul that 
is very unclean. 

The second stage is that of devotion, bhakti. 
You must have love and devotion for your teach¬ 
ers, for your disciples, and for God. The third is 
knowledge. Dakshina is the fourth stage in which 
the gains of the previous stages are consolidated. 
This is followed by vama , the phase of renun¬ 
ciation. The word vama can mean women’, so 
some people mistakenly believe that vamachara 
sadhana involves practising tantra with women 
and wine. I shall later explain panchamakara , the 
five elements of tantric practice. However, the 
word also means left’. Here, vama implies that 


up to this stage, you have established yourself in 
the spiritual path: now you have to renounce all 
worldly things and move towards the Atman, the 
Self or Brahman, or Shiva or the Mother—who¬ 
ever is your chosen deity. 

If a woman is at all associated in this practice, 
she is there to help in the path of renunciation 
and not for animal gratification. A woman 
as such is an object of great veneration to all 
schools of Tantrika sadhakas (seekers). She is 
considered to be the embodiment of this earth, 
of the supreme Sakti who pervades the universe. 
She should therefore be revered as such and 
even if guilty of hundred wrongs, she is not to 
be hurt even with a flower. It is a sin to speak 
disparagingly of any women (60). 

The sixth stage is siddhanta , In which the 
aspirant comes to the definitive conclusion 
after deliberate consideration as to the relative 
merits of the path of enjoyment and that of re¬ 
nunciation’ (ibid.). And the last stage is kaula , 
when Brahman becomes a reality to the spirit¬ 
ual aspirant. 

The Five Elements of Tantra Sadhana 

Unfortunately, a large number of tantric enthu¬ 
siasts, in both the West and the East, mistakenly 
identify tantra as the yoga of sex, black magic, 
witchcraft, seduction, and so on. Some misguided 
people use some tantric sadhanas to satisfy their 
carnal desires. One can find all sorts of wrong in¬ 
formation about tantra from the Internet. 

Tantra describes five elements, called the 
pancha-makara , to be used in sadhana: madya , 
wine; mamsa , meat; matsya , fish; mudra, silver 
coin; and maithuna , sexual union. These five 
categories have different meanings for different 
classes of worshippers—but in all cases it is im¬ 
portant to understand that what one is required 
to offer is the principle or essence, not the article 
itself. It is impossible to think that Shiva would 
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have advised people to have all five experiences 
and assured them illumination. Many people 
enjoy these things. Are they illumined? People 
don’t need to practise tantric rituals to have sex 
and enjoy wine. Some people with animal nature 
want to spiritualise their self-indulgence, and 
Westerners sometimes portray tantric rituals in 
this way. Sir John Woodroffe, who was a British 
judge of the Calcutta High Court, tried to re¬ 
move this misunderstanding by writing several 
books on tantra. 

The pancha-makara should be understood 
from a spiritual perspective. First, 
madya: do you know what ‘wine’ 
means ? When you meditate, from the 
brahmarandhra chakra, a sweet nec¬ 
tar flows—that is called wine’. A spir¬ 
itual seeker thinks of that nectar and 
is intoxicated. Mamsa means taste— 
that means great taste on your tongue. 

A true tantric aspirant should have 
full control over her or his tongue; 
a real tantric is passive and practises 
silence. By matsya , ‘fish’, the tantras 
refer to the jiva, the individual self. 

The ida and pingala —the two nerve 
channels on either side of the spinal 
cord—are like the rivers Ganga and 
Yamuna, and the jiva, like a fish, plays 
in these channels as the tantric prac¬ 
titioner breathes in and out. The con¬ 
trol of this breath and focusing on 
that power and putting that power 
through the shushumna channel, is 
called matsya. Mudra, silver coin’, 
refers to meditation on the guru in the 
sahasrara —the place of Shiva in the 
seventh chakra—which is compared 
to melted silver. As for maithuna , 
sexual union’, it can be understood in 
this way: Air represents the male and 


space represents the female. When air enters into 
space—meaning that when we breathe, air enters 
into the space of our hearts and a yogi attains 
kumbhaka —the mind stops and one attains il¬ 
lumination. This is maithuna or union. 


Guru and Disciple in Tantra 

In the tantric tradition, one must have a sad- 
guru or siddha- guru, that is an enlightened guru. 
Initiation is extremely important. Before one 
takes initiation, however, one must determine 
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whether the guru is the right one and the guru 
must determine whether the disciple is the right 
one. If the disciple is not attracted to the guru, 
she or he will not make progress. On the gurus 
part, she or he must show love and affection to¬ 
wards the disciple. It is a spiritual relationship. 

In tantric scriptures we find a long list of the 
qualifications of a guru and the characteristics 
of a good disciple. A good teacher is defined to 
be a person of pure birth and pure disposition 
who has the senses under control. One who is a 
guru should know the true meaning of the tan- 
tras; always do good to others; and engage in 
the repetition of Gods name, worship, medita¬ 
tion, and the offering of oblations in fire. One 
should have a peaceful mind and must possess 
the power of granting boons. One should know 
the Vedic teachings; be competent in yoga; and 


be as charming as a child. It is very difficult to get 
a guru like that. 

There is a funny story in in the Vedantic trad¬ 
ition. A guru told his disciple: ‘Go, chop wood, 
bring water, cook, serve me—that is the duty of 
the disciple.’ 

Then, the disciple said: £ Sir, what is the duty 
of a guru?’ 

The guru replied: ‘Well, the guru will relax 
and give advice to the disciple.’ 

Upon hearing this, the disciple asked: ‘Sir, > 
why don’t you make me a guru first ? I’d like to be ^ 
a guru! ’ Nowadays nobody wants to be a disciple. 3 

r 

The characteristics of a good disciple are as « 
follows: He should be of good parentage and ? 
guileless disposition, and be a seeker of the four- £ 
fold aim of human existence. He should be well £ 
read in the Vedas and be intelligent. He should 
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have his animal desires under complete control, 
always be kind towards all animals, and have 
faith in the next world. He should not associ¬ 
ate with non-believers ( ndstikas), but should 
be assiduous in his duties in general, alert in 
the discharge of his duties towards his par¬ 
ents in particular, and free from the pride of 
birth, wealth, and learning in the presence of 
his teacher. He should always be willing to sac¬ 
rifice his own interests in the discharge of his 
duties to the teacher, and be ever ready to serve 
him in all humility (61). 

Water gathers in low land, not on the top of 
the mountain. If you have a big ego, if you do not 
know how to be humble, you will never learn 
anything. Be humble. Initiation is that which 
gives knowledge of things divine and destroys all 
that leads to fall. The guru gives initiation. In the 
Vishvasara Tantra , we find a hymn on the guru: 

The guru is Brahma (the creator), Vishnu (the 
preserver) and Maheshvara Shiva (the des¬ 
troyer). The guru is truly Brahman Itself. I bow 
to the divine guru. 

I bow to the divine guru, who by the appli¬ 
cation of the collyrium of knowledge, opens the 
eyes of one blinded by the disease of ignorance. 

I bow to the divine guru who reveals to one 
the divine Being that encircles and permeates 
the moving and the non-moving. 11 

This is the way the guru has been eulogised 
in tantra. So the real guru is God and his power 
manifests in illumined human gurus and they 
transmit that power or shakti to the disciples. 
That power is divine power; the human guru 
is only a channel or conduit. Electricity comes 
through a channel of wires to power a light. 
The human guru is just like that. When you are 
thirsty do you run to the Mississippi river ? No, 
you go to the kitchen, turn on the faucet and fill 
a glass, then drink. The guru is just like the faucet 
in this example and the Mississippi River is God. 


If you have a cataract what do you do ? You go 
to the eye surgeon, who will check whether the 
cataract is ready to operate on and then will do 
laser surgery and you get clear eyesight. Similarly, 
the guru uses the sharp sword of knowledge to 
cut through the thick layer of ignorance so that 
the disciple can see God everywhere. 

Ordinary souls have three kinds of impur¬ 
ities. The first is anava-mala , ignorance: each 
soul is pure, perfect, free, and divine, but one 
feels that one is bound, limited. The second is 
karma-mala , desire—both good and bad. Be¬ 
cause of desire, a person has to go through births 
and deaths, experiencing happiness and misery. 
The third kind of impurity is bahya-mala , mean¬ 
ing the external world and the sense objects that 
bring impurities and cover the soul. 

Diksha , initiation, helps to clean all im¬ 
purities. According to tantra: ‘Diyate jnanam 
kshiyatepashuvasana iti diksha-, Diksha or ini¬ 
tiation imparts knowledge and destroys ani¬ 
mal propensities . 5 It also is of various kinds. In 
shambhavi diksha a true guru like Sri Rama- 
krishna, Jesus Christ, or Buddha can change a 
person’s life with one glance, one touch, or one 
word. These great teachers could give religion. 
In shakti diksha a guru transmits power to her 
or his disciples. For example, Sri Ramakrishna 
transmitted power to Swami Vivekananda be¬ 
fore his death. He told him: ‘O Naren, today I 
have given you my all and have become a Fakir, 
a penniless beggar. By the force of the power 
transmitted by me, great things will be done by 
you; only after that will you go where you came 
from .’ 12 Swamiji later used to say that he con¬ 
quered the whole world with his gurus power. 
In mantra-d^Az, the guru gives the disciple a 
mantra and instructions for practising it to get 
the result. Although tantra has these various 
kinds of initiation, the object of initiation is to 
lead the disciple to God realisation. 
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Kundalini, The Serpent Power 

The chosen ideal is very much necessary for 
practising sadhana. We must learn the alphabet 
and grammar before we study literature. If I tell 
you'You are That’ or 'You are Brahman’, you will 
not understand immediately. One needs tremen¬ 
dous purity of mind to understand this truth. 
One must have zero body idea to experience ‘I 
am Brahman’. That is why tantra says that the 
deity of the ritualist is in the fire in which one 
offers oblation while that of the contemplative 
is in the heart. The person who is not awakened 
sees Atman in the image, but the person who 
knows the Atman sees it everywhere. Beginners 
need something to focus on, a divine form on 
which to concentrate. As one progresses, the di¬ 
vine form vanishes and merges into the infinite. 
Hindus are not idolaters—those divine forms 
help in practising contemplation. Mantras have 
power; all mantras are as old as creation. 

The individual self is a spark of the infinite 


light. The aim of worship is to free the individual 
self from all that separates her or him from the 
cosmic Self so that the individual self merges 
into the divine. The tantric dictum is: ‘Devo 
bhutva devam yajet\ by becoming God, 
worship God.’ But what does it mean 
to become God? Imbibe these divine 
qualities so that you will be like God. 

How does one perform mantra 
sadhana so that the power of the di¬ 
vine name is manifest and the di¬ 
vine name can be conscious ? The 
mantra takes the form of the deity. 

The moment I say 'Jesus’, then Jesus’s 
form comes to my mind. If I say 'Sri 
Ramakrishna’, Sri Ramakrishna’s form 
comes to mind. The sound, the name, and 
the deity are identical. So if you call on Sri 
Ramakrishna, Sri Ramakrishna will appear to 
you. If you call on Jesus, Jesus will appear before 
you. However, you must practise that mantra 
according to your teacher’s instructions. 

Kundalini Shakti in Tantra 

Kundalini is a special subject of tantras. Sri 
Ramakrishna related his experience about the 
awakening of the six centres of kundalini: 

Just before my attaining this state of mind, it 
had been revealed to me how the Kundalini is 
aroused, how the lotuses of the different centres - 

blossom forth, and how all this culminates in £ 

m 

samadhi. This is a very secret experience. I saw w 
a boy twenty-two or twenty-three years old, ? 
exactly resembling me, enter the Sushumna * 
nerve and commune with the lotuses, touching ° 
them with his tongue. He began with the centre 3 
at the anus and passed through the centres at S 
the sexual organ, navel, and so on. The differ- «j 
ent lotuses of those centres—four-petailed, six- z 
petalled, ten-petalled, and so forth—had been g 
drooping. At his touch they stood erect. When i 
he reached the heart—I distinctly remember 
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it—and communed with the lotus there, touch¬ 
ing it with his tongue, the twelve-petalled lotus, 
which was hanging head down, stood erect and 
opened its petals. Then he came to the sixteen- 
petalled lotus in the throat and the two-pet- 
alled lotus in the forehead. And last of all, the 
o thousand-petalled lotus in the head blossomed. 

« Since then I have been in this state. 13 

Ul 

K 

0 . 

g We know that practice leads to perfection. Tan- 

« tra shows how to practise and attain perfection. It 
c also demonstrates how every action can be trans- 
2 formed into worship. In his hymn to the Divine 
? Mother, Acharya Shankara says: ‘O Lady Supreme, 
£ may all the functions of my mind be Thy remem- 
> brance; may all my words be Thy praise; may all 
| my acts be an obeisance unto Thee.’ 14 

CD 
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The Ramakrishna Movement and Tantra 


Swami Atmarupananda 


T ^he 'ramakrishna movement’ and 
'tantra are words one doesn’t expect to find 
in the same sentence, especially conjoined 
by and’. 'Sri Ramakrishna and 'tantra together 
don’t seem incongruous, because Sri Ramakrishna 
practised tantric disciplines; but the incongru¬ 
ity begins, it seems, with the Movement after Sri 
Ramakrishna’s passing. From Swamiji’s time for¬ 
ward, the Ramakrishna Movement is identified 
as a Vedanta movement, largely in the Acharya 
Shankara tradition, but with its own galaxy of 
integrated ideas, including a strong bhakti elem¬ 
ent and an emphasis on service, together with a 
unique historical perspective and world vision 
and modern organisational methods. But tantra? 

Swami Atmarupananda is a monk at Ramakrishna 
Math, Belur Math. 


Yes, there are tantric elements, generally un¬ 
recognised, to the tradition. It is the purpose 
here to highlight those elements. 

Why Tantric Elements Are Not Recognised 

There are two main reasons why the tantric in¬ 
fluences are not recognised, and it would be 
helpful to examine them first, before examin¬ 
ing actual influences. 

The Ramakrishna Movement became identi¬ 
fied as a Vedanta movement through the public 
teachings of Swamiji. When Sri Ramakrishna 
speaks of Vedanta, he is usually speaking—as 
most people did in those days—of the path of 
knowledge according to the Advaita Vedantins, 
a path in which the world is rejected as a mere 
dream, work or karma is renounced, and the per¬ 
sonal God itself often holds little importance 
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because it operates only within maya, which is 
interpreted as ignorance. Brahman alone is real, 
the world is unreal, and I am that Brahman; 
God, therefore, can be practically ignored. This 
is Vedanta as Sri Ramakrishna usually speaks of 
it, not always positively. 

But when Swamiji speaks of Vedanta, he is 
speaking of the Upanishads—the original mean¬ 
ing of‘Vedanta. ‘I preach only the Upanishads’, 
he said. 1 

Yes, he sees non-dualism, Advaita, as being 
the heart of Upanishadic teachings, but he sees a 
richer world of thought in the Upanishads than 
the strict, traditional, orthodox interpretation 
of the Advaitins, a world of thought sufficiently 
vast to provide a new foundation for world civi¬ 
lisation, sufficiently rich to inspire and nourish 
all fields of human endeavour for the coming 
Age, including the arts, sciences, religion, social 
institutions, and everyday life. 

There are reasons for this emphasis on Upa¬ 
nishadic Vedanta. That is a subject in itself, but 
for now, let us state briefly, rather categoric¬ 
ally, the following: Starting two thousand five 
hundred years ago, the tremendous influence 
of Buddhism swerved Indian civilisation away 
from its original Vedic trajectory. The Buddhist 
0 influence remained dominant in India until the 
S eighth century CE. Then, starting with Shankara, 

I the work of bringing India back to its Vedic tra- 
| jectory began. Shankara was followed by other 
9 teachers and by Sri Chaitanya Mahaprabhu, all 
< of whom continued the work of reviving the 
\ Vedic roots of Indian civilisation, a work that has 

u 

S- now been carried on for more than one thousand 
| two hundred years. Sri Ramakrishna and Swami 
h Vivekananda, it seems to some of us, came to 
a continue this work of re-establishing the original 

l trajectory of Indian civilisation. This they did, 
i not by destroying everything else, but rather by 
embracing the whole of India’s past, including 


its Buddhist and Islamic past, and putting the 
whole on a Vedic foundation, or, better, find¬ 
ing the Vedic threads woven through the whole 
cloth of Indian civilisation and history, and 
strengthening them, emphasising them, making 
them visible and vital. 

Another reason for not emphasising tantra 
is not a distaste for it, but a recognition that the 
tantric movement in India—which for perhaps 
two thousand years swept through Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Jainism, Sikhism, through the Shai- 
vas and Shaktas and Vaishnavas—was avast phe¬ 
nomenon that included everything from demon 
worship and black magic and the most horrid 
rites, all the way to the highest, most abstract, 
non-dualistic truth. Therefore a deliberate em¬ 
phasis on tantra carries a danger that emphasis¬ 
ing the Vedanta does not: opening the door to 
the dark side of tantra. 


Sri Ramakrishna and Bhairavi Brahmani 
During Tantra Sadhana 
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Panchamundi Asana of Sri Ramakrishna at Dakshineswar 

Swamiji recognised that even in the vamachara 
or left-hand tantra, there were some great truths, 
and that by such means some had attained to 
God, but he forbade the members of the Order 
from ever introducing its practice, in the strong¬ 
est terms possible. Why forbid what also could 
be a path? Because ideas have individual conse¬ 
quences and also social consequences. For certain 
individuals it might lead them higher—though 
for many more it led to degeneration—but for 
society the consequences are devastating. 

For these and other, lesser reasons, the 
Ramakrishna Movement has become identi¬ 
fied as a movement within the Vedanta trad¬ 
ition, not the tantric. But let us now examine 
the tantric elements. 

Sri Ramakrishna and Tantra 

First, let us mention the obvious and well- 
known elements. 


Sri Ramakrishna himself practised tan¬ 
tric sadhana. Bhairavi Brahmani—an expert 
in the Vaishnava and Shakta tantras—was his 
guru who led him through the disciplines. That 
formed a significant part of his twelve years of 
sadhana and profoundly influenced his life and 
later teachings. 

Much later, Sri Ramakrishnas disciple Swami 
Saradananda undertook tantric sadhana, with 
the blessings of Sri Sarada Devi, long after the 
passing of Sri Ramakrishna. He wrote a small 
book in Bengali as a result, entitled Bharate 
Shakti Puja , £ Shakti Worship in India. 

Much less generally known, even within the 
Order, there were a few among the disciples of 
the direct disciples of Sri Ramakrishna, who for¬ 
mally practised tantric sadhana with the bless¬ 
ings of the direct disciples. 

Tantric Rites 

Next, let us mention elements of tantra that are 
obvious to the religiously well-informed, but 
not so well known by the general public. The 
worship done in the Ramakrishna temples— 
both daily worship and special worship—are 
tantric. Mantra initiation given to both monas¬ 
tics and lay devotees—mantra diksha —is also a 
tantric rite. Sannyasa is, of course, Vedic, but the 
homa fire in front of which it is performed in the 
Ramakrishna Order is first worshipped in the 
tantric way, identifying it with Sri Ramakrishna. 

None of this should be surprising. The tan¬ 
tric influence is pervasive in modern Hinduism, 
including the tradition of Acharya Shankaras 
Vedanta. Tradition has it that Acharya Shankara 
was the author o£Saundarya-lahariiAnanda-la- 
hari, and Shivananda-lahari , three tantric works. 
Even if his authorship can be doubted, it can’t be 
doubted that he established tantric worship at his 
four monasteries at the four corners of diamond¬ 
shaped India. The Shankaracharyas—upholders 
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of the tradition of Acharya Shankara’s Vedanta— 
spend much of their time performing tantric rites 
such as worship. Some of the Sanskrit hymns at¬ 
tributed to Acharya Shankara also show tantric 
influence. That there are tantric elements in the 
Ramakrishna Movement should therefore not 
come as a shock, nor is it an outrage to the pur¬ 
ity’ of the Vedanta tradition but a natural com¬ 
mingling of traditions typical of the synthetic 
genius of Hinduism. 

Principles of Tantra and Sri Ramakrishna 

Let us now move to the less visible, the harder 
to recognise, the more difficult to document. 
To facilitate the discussion, let us first look at 
an underlying principle of tantra. We are not 
pretending here to give an exhaustive catalogue: 
that is beyond the scope of this article and be¬ 
yond the allowed space. What we are interested 
in are general principles that we find at work in 
the life and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna and 
his followers. 

Sri Ramakrishna used to say that the tantras 
are not for reading, but for doing. That is, an 
underlying principle of tantric Hinduism is to 
reduce principles to tangible practice, so that 
the principle becomes worked out through the 
nerves, not just the surface of the mind, so that 
it transforms habits of thought and speech and 
action and even perception, and doesn’t remain 
simply a matter for intellectual understanding. 

This we see embodied profusely in Sri Rama¬ 
krishna. When he wanted to overcome attach¬ 
ment to money, he didn’t just think: 'Money 
cannot buy God realisation; it can only buy ma¬ 
terial goods and comforts; but God realisation 
is the only aim of life, and therefore let me give 
up all attachment to money.’ No, he took money 
in one hand and a clod of earth in the other, told 
himself that both were equally useless in their 
ability to further God realisation, and repeating 


that several times he threw both into the Ganga. 

Admittedly, as the story has come down to 
us, he did this only one time, which certainly 
would not be enough for us to give up attach¬ 
ment to money. Most of us would throw both 
away after first making sure that we still had 
plenty of money left in our bank account. But 
we must remember the extraordinary strength of 
his mind which allowed him to do it once, and 
forever after act on that. The point is that he re¬ 
duced the idea to a physical practice. 

When he wanted to overcome the idea of 
caste superiority, he washed the latrines of the 
lowest people of society, using his long hair to 
scrub the place; he didn’t just think: T have no 
pride of birth: all are my superiors.’ When he 
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wanted to impress on himself that all beings 
are images of God, he took from the leavings 
of people’s abandoned plates as if it were holy 
sacramental food. When thinking of himself as 
a handmaid of the Divine Mother, he changed 
his dress, his mannerisms, everything in order to 
embody the feminine. So also, when he thought 
of himself as Hanuman, the servant of Sri Rama- 
chandra. So with his practice of Islam. We could 
continue with such examples, but this is enough 
to show that he reduced everything to a tangible 
practice aimed at changing his thinking, behav¬ 
ing, and perceiving. 

And then there are his teachings which show 
a profound tantric influence, including his con¬ 
stant affirmations about the oneness of the nitya 
and the lila, the Absolute and the relative, to 
which we will return in a moment. 

Vishishtadvaita or Tantra? 

Some followers of Sri Ramakrishna have 
claimed that his teachings are closer to 
Vishishtadvaita than to Advaita Ved¬ 
anta, because he doesn’t deny the reality 
of the world and its living beings. And 
indeed, he does make statements 
that seem to indicate Vishishta¬ 
dvaita more than Advaita, such 
as the following: 1 accept all— 

Brahman and also maya, the 
universe, and its living beings. 

If I accepted less I should 
not get the full weight [of 
the fruit].... When a man 
speaks of the essential part 
of the bel-fruit, he means 
its flesh only, and not the 
seeds and shell. But if 
he wants to speak of 
the total weight of 
the fruit, it will not 


do for him to weigh only the flesh. He must ac¬ 
cept the whole thing: seeds and shell and flesh.’ 2 
A close examination of Sri Ramakrishna’s teach¬ 
ings, however, shows that, though he appreciated 
all paths and spoke highly of Sri Ramanuja, his 
teachings have a non-dualistic basis. 

What Sri Ramakrishna seemed to like about 
Sri Ramanuja’s philosophy is its acceptance of the 
world: it doesn’t deny the reality of the world. As 
Sri Ramakrishna says, one must take the weight 
of the whole fruit. At the same time, Sri Rama¬ 
krishna never denied the truth of Advaita, which 
Sri Ramanuja did. And there are other problems 
with tying Sri Ramakrishna’s philosophy to Sri 
Ramanuja’s, but not with tying it to some form 
of Advaita. 

As we’ve pointed out, a constant theme in Sri 
Ramakrishna’s teachings is the identity of what 
he called the nitya and the lila —the transcenden¬ 
tal Reality of Brahman and relative reality, often 
known as Shakti. But for Sri Ramakrishna, the 
lila or relative reality is real as the mani - 
festation or 'play of the Absolute. That is, 
the relative reality is not real in itself, but 
real because it is the play of Shakti, and 
Shakti is not different from Brah¬ 
man. He would use the beautiful 
illustration of the snake at rest— 
Brahman—and the snake in 
movement—Shakti; it is the 
same snake, in two states. 
How apt! Relativity is move¬ 
ment, nothing is still, all is 
changing: but it is the same 
Reality, the same snake’, just 
in motion. The illustration 
is all the more apt be¬ 
cause the snake moves 
in a wave-like pattern 
and everything in 
the relative universe 
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at all levels can be reduced to wave-like, vibra¬ 
tory motions. The illustration is similar to Shiva 
in meditation and Shiva dancing—when Shiva 
comes out of meditation and begins to dance, the 
world comes into being—another tantric idea. 

There is not space enough to go into a thor¬ 
ough philosophical explanation of why this 
fits with some form of Advaita and not with 
Vishishtadvaita, but the point will be obvious to 
those who know even a little about the two sys¬ 
tems. Simply put, Sri Ramakrishna saw all as the 
non-dual consciousness itself, whether dynamic as 
the lila or transcendent as the nitya, whereas Vish¬ 
ishtadvaita sees an eternal distinction between 
matter, individual conscious beings, and God . 3 

Tantric Advaita and 
Acharya Shankara's Advaita 

One way in which tantric Advaita differs from 
Acharya Shankara’s Advaita is that the tantras 
don’t deny the reality of the world. But neither 
do they say that the world is real in itself, as an 
un-illumined person experiences it. No, it is real 
because it is the dance of Shiva, who is Reality 
itself, or because it is the dance of the Divine 
Mother who is one with Shiva, or because it is the 
dance of the Divine Mother who herself is both 
the nitya and the lila. And that, as we’ve seen, is a 
constant refrain of Sri Ramakrishna’s, expressed 
in many ways. Speaking of God as the nitya and 
the lila , he says: ‘Water is water whether it is 
still or in waves. The snake is a snake whether 
it is coiled up motionless or wriggles along. A 
man is the same man whether sitting still or en¬ 
gaged in action .’ 4 Such statements are closer to 
tantric Advaita than to Vishishtadvaita because 
they identify the universe with Shakti, which is 
in turn identified with the Absolute. And they 
are closer to tantric Advaita than to Shankara 
Advaita because they speak of the reality of the 
world as a manifestation of Shakti. 


One might point out that none of this ne¬ 
cessarily contradicts traditional Advaita. No, it 
doesn’t, and that’s important to recognise. The 
difference we are pointing to is one more of em¬ 
phasis, not of absolute difference. The Upani- 
shads themselves say: All this is verily Brahman .’ 5 
Advaitins also accept that, but tantra makes a spe¬ 
cial point of it, and says that therefore the world is 
not unreal. Instead, traditional Advaita Vedanta 
emphasises that ‘Brahman is true, the universe is 
false ’, 6 based on its definition of truth . 7 In con¬ 
frontation with each other as opposing philo¬ 
sophical schools, they harden their respective 
positions into absolutes. And thereby the differ¬ 
ence is stark. If, however, we soften our philo¬ 
sophical stance, we can see that the difference is 
more one of emphasis. And that is how the great 
Acharya Shankara could be both an Advaita 
Vedantin and a tantric . 8 

A Historical Purpose to 
the Tantric Movement 

There is a historical aspect to the tantric move¬ 
ment that is important to discuss, before we 
speak about Swamiji. Tantra is often seen as non- 
Vedic, even as a revolt against the Vedas. Part of 
this is internal to the tantras themselves: certain 
tantras exult in independence from Vedic trad¬ 
ition, exult in shocking the orthodox, though 
many others, like the Mahanirvana Tantra , see 
themselves as integral parts of the Vedic trad¬ 
ition. And part of it is external, traceable to 
Western scholars who excel at analysing, separ¬ 
ating, and isolating into impermeable categories. 

But are the Hindu tantras really anti-Vedic 
or even non-Vedic? An objective examination 
shows that they are not at all. There might have 
been non-Vedic influences, certainly, but the 
core of tantric thought and practice is clearly 
traceable to the Vedas. And a very strong case can 
be made that the Hindu tantras are an important 
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part of that effort to bring India back to its ori¬ 
ginal Vedic trajectory. 

First of all, the Atharva-Veda seems to have been 
a major source of tantric traditions, and there are 
links with the other three Vedas as well. Secondly, 
much of what we see in the tantras is a reinterpreta¬ 
tion of Vedic symbolism. This is important. 

The symbolism which was alive and vital dur¬ 
ing the Vedic period was largely lost afterwards. 
It was probably fading from the Hindu mind 
even before the birth of Buddha, but after the 
spread of Buddhism it was dealt an all-but-fatal 
blow. A new symbolic world was born with the 
Puranas and Itihasas, starting before the birth 
of Buddhism and continuing to the present day. 
But what do we find in the tantras, more than in 
the Puranas and Itihasas ? A reinterpretation of 
Vedic symbolism. The ritualism of the karma- 
kanda , the section of the Vedas dealing with rit¬ 
uals, whose symbolism was becoming obscure 
by the time of the Buddha, was replaced by a 
tantric ritualism where the spiritual symbolism 
was transparent. The tantric homa fire, ritually 
identified with the deity being worshipped, re¬ 
placed the Vedic fire. Yantras replaced the sac¬ 
red geometry of the altars. Images replaced 
the Vedic deities worshipped through the me¬ 
dium of Agni, the fire god. The worship was de¬ 
veloped as a means for making real and tangible 
the teaching, ‘Thou art That’—a means, in fact, 


A Brahmin Boy Reciting Scriptures 



for driving that teaching of identity into the very 
nerves and blood. The different disciplines of the 
Vedas and Upanishads, whose method of prac¬ 
tice was lost, were replaced by various types of 
tantric worship and meditation. Even the Vedic 
sandhya-vandana , twilight devotions, was re¬ 
placed by a tantric version. The Vedic fascination 
with grammar and the divine power of speech 
continued in the tantras in various ways. The 
most sacred and universal of all Vedic symbols— 
indeed the most universal of all religious sym¬ 
bols anywhere in the world—the sacred Om, 
became the foundation of the vast science of 
mantras in the tantric tradition; and it became 
the basis of nada-yoga , the yoga of sound. 

This process of reinterpretation was carried 
into detail. Every Vedic mantra has a presiding 
deity, the sage who revealed it, and the poetical 
metre in which it is expressed. The tantras used 
this to give a symbolic—as opposed to a literal, 
historical—interpretation of mantras. For in¬ 
stance, the mantra used in tantric worship for 
purifying the seat or asana says that Meru-prish- 
tha is the sage who revealed the mantra, sutala is 
the metre in which it is written, and Kurma is the 
presiding deity. Well, from a literal standpoint, 
that’s absurd: the sage was not Meru-prishtha, 
the metre is not sutala , and that makes us doubt 
whether the presiding deity is indeed Kurma. 

But symbolically it is deeply meaningful. ‘Meru- i 
prishtha means £ he whose back is [steady, unmov- S 
ing, and strong as] Mount Meru’, the central axis 
of the universe. c Sutala means 'the foundation of 3 

X 

a large building’. And Kurma is the tortoise incar- S 
nation of Vishnu who supports the world on his ■! 
back. So, all three are connected to the idea of a 5 
steady, immoveable seat. In this and other ways, ° 
the tantras gave a new, spiritually transparent in- 5 
terpretation to a Vedic symbolism which had be- » 
come obscure and therefore devoid of the power i 
to inspire later Hindu life and culture. 
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The tantras can thus be seen as an important 
part of that effort to redirect India to its ori¬ 
ginal path, a vast effort lasting perhaps two thou¬ 
sand years that included the tantras, the great 
teachers, and Sri Chaitanya Mahaprabhu, and 
that culminated in the lives and teachings of Sri 
Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda . 9 

Swami Vivekananda, Tantric Advaita, 
and Advaita Vedanta 

Coming to Swamiji in relation to tantra, we 
find, as mentioned at the beginning of this art¬ 
icle, that he emphasised Vedanta, but it was an 
ample, comprehensive Vedanta, a non-exclusive 
Vedanta, a Vedanta that provided the new foun¬ 
dation needed for the modern world, a Vedanta 
that embraced the whole of India’s past, includ¬ 
ing its Buddhist and Islamic past. And if that is 
so, then it certainly embraced India’s tantric past 
as well, as it did. This is a big subject, and we will 
only sketch its barest outline here. 

The Upanishads taught brahma-vada , the 
doctrine of Brahman, or atma-vada, the doctrine 
of the Self, not maya-vada , the doctrine of maya. 
Though Acharya Shankara developed the idea of 
maya philosophically, he emphasised Reality, not 
ignorance or illusion. But some later Advaitins 
found maya more fascinating than Brahman. 
After all, what can one do with non-duality? 
But maya is a different story—neither real nor 
unreal, it makes the impossible possible, it is nei¬ 
ther different from Brahman nor the same, nei¬ 
ther within Brahman nor outside of it, it hides 
that which cannot be hidden, it casts a shadow 
on luminosity itself; maya, in other words, gives 
us a lot to play with. 

But, like the Upanishads, Swamiji taught the 
doctrine of Reality. Yes, he spoke of maya and 
gave some very important lectures on it. But 
there he says that maya does not mean illusion: 
Tt is a simple statement of facts—what we are 


and what we see around us’ 10 —the facts of the 
contradictions inherent in all our present ex¬ 
perience. Rather than emphasise ignorance or 
illusion, Swamiji says that Vedanta points to the 
Reality within the illusion. ‘Do not seek for Him 
[God]’, he says in his inimitably forceful way, 
‘just see Him’ ( 7 . 29 ). 

And yet Swamiji did teach that the world 
is unreal and that God alone is real. He was an 
Advaita Vedantin, and held that in the Advaita 
lay the highest truth. But like Sri Ramakrishna, 
he emphasised that God is the reality within 
everything, the purpose behind all actions, the 
goal of all longing, the perfection sought by all 
striving, the dissolution of all contradictions, 
the end of primordial ignorance. And in this his 
emphasis was in tune with the tantras as well as 
the Upanishads. 

There is a problem with the statement, ‘The 
world is unreal’. Only an illumined soul who has 
experience of Reality knows what it really means. 
For the rest of us, it is an intellectual concept and 
therefore inaccurate, because all such concepts are 
themselves part of the unreal. Without experience 
of the Real, we can’t know what it really means. 
However, ‘Everything is God, all is Brahman’ is 
also problematic: that also is just a concept, not a 
realisation: we don’t see God or Brahman, just the 
world, so we can’t at present know the true mean¬ 
ing of that statement either. What then are we to 
do? We seem trapped in contradiction. 

Of the two statements, the second state¬ 
ment gives us a handle, whereas the first state¬ 
ment takes away all handles. The world is all that 
we know at present, and so ‘the world is unreal, 
Brahman alone is real’ takes away all that we 
know and gives us an abstraction of the Abso¬ 
lute in its place. But ‘all this is Brahman’ leaves 
us with ‘all this’, and just asks us to reinterpret it. 
Yes, our reinterpretation will be conceptual also, 
but it is taking us in the right direction, because, 
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as Swamiji said, behind the illusion is the Real¬ 
ity. Even a concept, if properly used, can take 
us towards the Reality. One of the important 
differences between Vedanta and Buddhism is 
that Vedanta sees the Reality within everything. 
Words are not the Reality, yet they are manifest¬ 
ations of Reality, and we can trace them back to 
Reality. Work is not Reality, but work is a mani¬ 
festation of Reality. 11 Brahman is beyond form, 
but it is Brahman itself that appears to take on 
form. I can go through the form to the Reality, I 
can go through the word to the wordless, I can go 
through action to the action-less Reality, because 
that is the Reality manifesting as everything. 

If I am a wife with a husband, children, and a 
job, and I am told that the world is unreal, Brah¬ 
man alone is real, what does that do to me ? For 
some advanced souls it may be good advice: I 
can accept the world as unreal and just do what 
I have to do with complete detachment, keep¬ 
ing my mind on the Self. But how many can do 
that? Very few indeed. But if I know that all is a 



manifestation of God, then all that I must do in 
my daily life can be spiritualised, all relationships 
can be recast as spiritual relationships with the 
Divine, all duties can be recast as service to the 
Divine, my job can be seen as part of the cosmic 
yajna, cosmic sacrifice, that is this world. ‘Every¬ 
thing is unreal’ for most people, on the other 
hand, cuts the ground right out from under their 
feet, because they have nothing else. 

Sri Ramakrishna used to say: 

The jnani says: T am Brahman; I am not the 
body. I am beyond hunger and thirst, disease 
and grief, birth and death, pleasure and pain.’ 
How can you be a jnani if you are conscious 
of disease, grief, pain, pleasure, and the like? 
A thorn enters your flesh, blood flows from 
the wound, and you suffer very badly from the 
pain; but nevertheless if you are a jnani you 
must be able to say: ‘Why, there is no thorn in 
my flesh at all. Nothing is the matter with me.’ 12 

So, if a thorn enters our flesh, it won’t do to 
say, ‘There is no pain’ if it actually hurts. That is 
denying our direct experience, pretending that it 
doesn’t exist. So simply saying ‘the world doesn’t 
exist’ is also a denial of our direct experience; 
unless a person is extremely strong-minded and 
pure, it leads to hypocrisy. However, we can re¬ 
interpret our experience: ‘I see the pain, but I am 
the consciousness that sees it as an object.’ And 
so as I see the world, I can reinterpret what I am 
seeing: ‘It is the play of the Divine Mother’ or 
‘It is the dance of Shiva or ‘It is the play of con¬ 
sciousness, floating in my own awareness ’—if I 
am able to understand and hold on to that last 
idea; anyone can take up the first two ideas. 

Therefore Sri Ramakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda both emphasised that God has 
become everything. ‘Worship the Virat’, cried 
Swamiji, 13 meaning the visible universe. Again, 
even more directly he said: ‘Do not seek for 
Him, just see Him’. 14 
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Conclusion 

But what about the unreality of the world? Nei¬ 
ther Sri Ramakrishna nor Swami Vivekananda, 
not even Holy Mother, ever denied that the 
world is ultimately unreal, and in that they were 
Advaita Vedantins. But the view—consistent 
with tantric philosophy—that the world is real 
as a manifestation of the Divine gives the aspirant 
ground on which to stand, and therefore they all 
tended to emphasise that idea. 

According to Sri Ramakrishna, when one fol¬ 
lows the path of knowledge by rejecting every¬ 
thing as unreal— neti neti\ not this, not this—one 
is, as it were, ascending the stairs one by one, re¬ 
jecting them all. But when one comes to the roof 
of the house, you need no longer discard what 
you discarded before. You find that the stairs are 
made of the same materials—bricks, lime, and 
brick-dust—as the roof’. 15 And so as one rejects 
the reality of the world, one eventually ascends 
to the realisation of Brahman, but then one finds 
that everything that one had previously rejected is 
also Brahman: there is nothing to be rejected. The 
world, the twenty-four cosmic principles which 
make up the world, living beings, matter, all is 
Brahman. Whether one is absorbed in the Abso¬ 
lute, the nitya, or aware of the relative, the lila, it is 
all the same Brahman. That experience is not our 
experience. And so the world’ that is seen in that 
state is a vastly different experience from the world 
that we see in our ignorance. There, 'the world is 
real’ or the world is unreal’ loses all meaning. Brah¬ 
man alone is all, Brahman alone is real. And in that 
way, the distinction between traditional Advaita 
Vedanta and tantric Advaita practically dissolves. 

But for us, 'the world is unreal’ and 'the world 
is nothing but God’ are both only concepts. One 
concept, however, removes the carpet from under 
our feet, whereas the other asks us only to rein¬ 
terpret what we see, and to go on affirming our 
conviction until the Reality itself blazes forth, 


incinerating the concept and leaving the realisa¬ 
tion; the Reality itself shines forth, in the midst 
of action, in the midst of form, in the midst of 
word, but free from all. Then whether we see the 
world or don’t see the world doesn’t matter. Be¬ 
cause, all is the non-dual Reality. 
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The Science and Technology of Religion 

T ^here are two distinct but related 
streams in any discipline: theory and prac¬ 
tice, the theoretical aspect and the applied 
aspect, the science and the technology. In Ve- 
dantic parlance, the first is called vidya and the 
second yoga. Vedanta itself is called brahma 
vidya and its application or practice which may 
be called applied vidya , and applied science is 
called yoga. These two words, vidya and yoga, are 
very ancient and are found in the Upanishads as 
well as the Bhagavadgita. For example, the very 

Swami Atmapriyananda is the Vice Chancellor of 
Ramakrishna Mission Vivekananda University, 
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last mantra of the Katha Upanishad says: ‘This 
vidya or science of Brahman or Atman along 
with yoga vidhi, or the technology of realisation 
was taught by the god of Death to Nachiketa, 
who having obtained this knowledge [the sci¬ 
ence and technology of Brahman realisation] 
attained Brahman and became absolutely pure 
and immortal. In the same way, anyone else who 
pursues the same spiritual discipline will attain 
the same goal.’ 1 

The yoga technology has its basis in the 
Sankhya science. Sankhya-yoga is thus the sci¬ 
ence-technology complementing each other. 
Similarly, Vedanta-tantra is the science-technol¬ 
ogy complementing each other. To draw a par¬ 
allel from Western philosophy: Hegel’s idealism, 
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Kierkegaards existentialism, and Hegel’s journey 
towards his own notion of the Absolute—which 
he calls the concrete reality’—through his dia¬ 
lectical approach of being-nonbeing-becoming 
triad. In Indian philosophy, the oppositely pos¬ 
itioned are sat , the Being, in the transcendental 
realm and Shakti, the becoming, in the imman¬ 
ent realm of the relative. While Vedanta has to 
do with the realm of the Absolute—Existence 
Absolute, Knowledge Absolute, and Bliss Abso¬ 
lute—tantra deals with the realm of the relative 
wherein the Absolute manifests as Shakti, which 
is identical with Brahman as brahma-shakti. 

The late Swami Hitananda, who was engaged 
in ritualistic worship at the temple at Rama¬ 
krishna Math, Belur Math for several decades, 
told the author that the tantra is the practical 
means by which the Vedantic truth of Oneness 
or Advaita is realised. The truth behind this 
statement could be easily understood when we 
see how, the mystic—to some extent esoteric— 
tradition of spiritual practice coming down over 
the generations from Sri Sarada Devi, Swami 
Vivekananda, Swami Brahmananda, and other 
direct disciples of Sri Ramakrishna to the present 
gurus of the Ramakrishna Order, that is based es¬ 
sentially on repetition of the holy name and the 
meditation on the holy image, is derived from 
tantra, rooted in Sri Ramakrishna’s transcenden¬ 
tal and esoteric realisations. Ramakrishna trad¬ 
ition, as it were, places Vedanta at the core of 
its Movement, but practises the ‘Practical Ved¬ 
anta enunciated by Swamiji that is based on Sri 
Ramakrishna’s realisation of the state of vijnana 
wherein the world of relativity is not sublated in 
the transcendental realisation, but appears as the 
playful expression of the same Reality that was 
realised as Absolute in the transcendental state. 

Swami Tapasyananda equated this state of vij¬ 
nana with bhavamukha , a state of Being-becom¬ 
ing, in which Sri Ramakrishna was commanded 


to stay put, for the good of the world, by the 
Divine Mother Kali, brahma-shakti . The phil¬ 
osophy or theory of the Ramakrishna Order and 
Ramakrishna tradition is Vedanta in its Advaitic 
aspect, as vouched by no less an authority than 
the Holy Mother Sri Sarada Devi. It would be 
appropriate to quote here an interesting inci¬ 
dent in the history of the Ramakrishna Order. 
When a dispute arose about Swamiji devoting 
his Himalayan ashrama at Mayavati exclusively 
to Advaita and discouraging any dualistic wor¬ 
ship there, Sri Sarada Devi emphatically ruled: 
‘One who is our guru [Sri Ramakrishna], he is 
Advaita. Since you all are his disciples, you too 
are Advaitins. I can emphatically say, you are 
surely Advaitavadins.’ 2 Despite this, the personal 
and esoteric practice performed by the monks 
and other lay devotees of Sri Ramakrishna is 
meditation on the divine form and repetition of 
the divine name, the sacred mantra. There is no 
conflict between these two approaches if we re¬ 
member and constantly keep in mind Sri Rama¬ 
krishna’s wonderful harmony and reconciliation 
in the following words: 

Brahman and Sakti are identical. If you accept 
the one, you must accept the other.... one can¬ 
not think of Brahman without Sakti, or of Sakti 
without Brahman. One cannot think of the 
Absolute without the Relative, or of the Rela¬ 
tive without the Absolute. ... The Primordial 
Power is ever at play. She is creating, preserving, 
and destroying in play, as it were. This Power is 
called Kali. Kali is verily Brahman, and Brah¬ 
man is verily Kali. 3 

Every outstanding philosopher-saint in India, 
upholding and spearheading a great philosophic- 
religious tradition, has a highly esoteric leaning 
which he does not reveal or preach to the world 
at large. For example, Swamiji, a paragon of Ved¬ 
anta tradition, who was never tired of preaching 
the universal gospel of Advaita to the world at 
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large, had an esoteric leaning towards Kali wor¬ 
ship. In his own words: ‘Kali worship is not a 
necessary step in any religion. The Upanishads 
teach us all there is of religion. Kali worship is my 
special fad\ you never heard me preach it, or read 
of my preaching it in India. I only preach what is 
good for universal humanity. If there is any curi¬ 
ous method which applies entirely to me, I keep 
it a secret and there it ends. I must not explain 
to you what Kali worship is, as I never taught it 
to anybody .’ 4 Interestingly, it is the same Nar- 
endranath, Swami Vivekananda’s pre-monastic 
name, who struggled to fight and revolt in vain 
against his master, Sri Ramakrishna’s attempt to 
make his beloved Narendranath accept Kali and 
become her chosen instrument to teach human¬ 
kind. Narendranath had to ultimately surrender 
helplessly to the mahashakti , great power, whom 
Sri Ramakrishna called Kali as discussed more 
elaborately later. Narendranath was to confess 
later: ‘She made a slave of me. Those were 
the very words: “a slave of you”. And 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa made 
me over to Her’ ( 8 . 263 ). 

Sri Ramanuja, the great philos¬ 
opher-saint and the protagonist 
of Vishishtadvaita, qualified non¬ 
dualism, philosophy and tradition, 
had for his spiritual strength Lord 
Narayana in infinite and unending 
ananta shay ana, reclining posture, 
with whom he communed day and 
night. Sri Madhavacharya, the 
great philosopher-saint and prot¬ 
agonist of Dvaita, dualism, had his 
esoteric leaning to Sri Krishna of 
Udipi. Even the extreme shunya - 
vadin , nihilist, Nagarjuna had as 
his esoteric source of strength, 

Prajna Paramita, the female 
Buddhist deity akin to Kali. 


Nagarjuna 



Why this female power, why not male ? What is 
the special significance of the female principle in 
tantra? An inkling of this aspect of tantra could 
be found in the divine play of Swami Viveka- 
nanda and Sri Ramakrishna. 

Shakti and Divine Incarnations 

Interestingly, most of the prophets and incar¬ 
nations and the spiritual traditions initiated by 
them have a female power to provide susten¬ 
ance to them and their respective traditions. In 
the case of married prophets and avataras, the 
holy consort is regarded as their female power 
or Shakti. In the case of unmarried prophets and 
avataras, the mother of the respective prophet 
or avatara is considered as the female power 
or Shakti. For example, the two great incarna¬ 
tions of Hinduism, Sri Ramachandra and Sri 
Krishna had respectively their holy consorts, 
Sita and Radha as the sustaining female powers. 
Starting from Buddha down to Sri Rama¬ 
krishna, we see the power behind the 
avatara and the tradition he initi¬ 
ated, coming from a sustaining 
female power. Buddha’s trad¬ 
ition had his wife Yashodhara at 
the head of the women’s Order 
of nuns that he initiated. In the 
Mahayana Buddhist tradition, we 
see Nagarjuna drawing sustenance 
and power from Prajna Paramita, 
the female power worshipped in 
this tradition. The tradition of 
Jesus the Christ has Mother Mary 
as the female power or Shakti. 
Sri Chaitanya had his holy con¬ 
sort Vishnupriya as the female 
power or Shakti. In the case of 
Sri Ramakrishna and the trad¬ 
ition of Ramakrishna Order 
that he initiated through 
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Swami Vivekananda, Sri Sarada Devi, the holy 
consort of Sri Ramakrishna is considered as his 
Shakti as well as the the mother of the Order. 
It was Swamiji, who discovered and taught the 
real significance of the advent of Sri Sarada Devi 
as the female power, Shakti, behind the Rama¬ 
krishna Order, the Ramakrishna tradition, and 
the Ramakrishna Movement. His powerful 
words, written to his brother-disciple, Swami 
Shivananda, are worth quoting here: 

You have not yet understood the wonderful 
significance of Mothers life—none of you. 
But gradually you will know. Without Shakti 
(Power) there is no regeneration for the world. 
Why is it that our country is the weakest and 
the most backward of all countries?—Because 
Shakti is held in dishonour there. Mother has 
been born to revive that wonderful Shakti 
in India; and making her the nucleus, once 
more will Gargis and Maitreyis be born into 
the world. Dear brother, you understand lit¬ 
tle now, but by degrees you will come to know 
it all. ... Without the grace of Shakti noth¬ 
ing is to be accomplished. What do I find in 
America and Europe ?—the worship of Shakti, 
the worship of Power. Yet they worship Her ig¬ 
norantly through sense-gratification. Imagine, 
then, what a lot of good they will achieve who 
will worship Her with all purity, in a Sattvika 
spirit, looking upon Her as their mother! I am 
coming to understand things clearer every day, 
my insight is opening out more and more. ... 
To me, Mother’s grace is a hundred thousand 
times more valuable than Father’s. Mother’s 
grace, Mother’s blessings are all paramount to 
me. ... Please pardon me. I am a little bigoted 
there, as regards Mother. If but Mother orders, 
her demons can work anything. Brother, before 
proceeding to America I wrote to Mother to 
bless me. Her blessings came, and at one bound 
I cleared the ocean. There, you see. In this ter¬ 
rible winter I am lecturing from place to place 
and fighting against odds, so that funds may be 
collected for Mother’s Math. ... Brother, often 


enough, when I am reminded of the Mother, 
I ejaculate, ‘What after all is Rama?’ Brother, 
that is where my fanaticism lies, I tell you. Of 
Ramakrishna, you may aver, my brother, that 
he was an Incarnation or whatever else you may 
like but fie on him who has no devotion for the 
Mother (7. 484-5). 

Shakti is what moves the universe—its origin, 
sustenance, and final dissolution—all these are 
the divine play of Shakti. Brahman, the supreme 
Reality or Being Absolute, is powerless without 
Shakti. The famous hymn Saundarya-Lahari of 
Acharya Shankara begins with this memorable 
passage: ‘United with Sakti, Siva is endowed with 
the power to create the universe. Otherwise, He 
is incapable even of movement. Therefore, who 
except those endowed with great merits acquired 
in the past can be fortunate enough to salute or 
praise Thee, Mother Divine, who art the adored 
of even Hari, Hara and Virinchi?’ 5 

In the Sri Vaishnava tradition of Sri Ramanuja, 


Vishnupriya 
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it is emphatically stated that it is only through the 
intervention of Sri Devi, the Shakti of Lord Nara- 
yana that grace descends on the jiva, the individual 
soul. This concept is very similar to the Catholic 
Christian tradition wherein Mother Mary is re¬ 
garded as an inevitable intervener between God 
and man for Gods benign grace to fall on man. 

Swamiji calls a divine incarnation, a wave in 
the ocean of Shakti. In his famous hymn on Sri 
Ramakrishna—where he does not mention Sri 
Ramakrishnas name, but just calls him the guru- 
Shakti—he says: ‘I surrender myself to my Guru, 
the physician for the malady of Samsara (relative 
existence) who is, as it were, a wave rising in the 
ocean of Shakti (Power ).’ 6 

Naren, the Rishi of the Absolute Plane, 
Accepts Kali 

All these show one thing: That there is a female 
power, a female principle guiding and regulating 
all beings in the phenomenal world that is termed 
maya in Vedanta, that is the power of Brahman or 
brahma-shakti —which as Sri Ramakrishna points 
out so emphatically—is identical with Brahman: 
‘Brahman and Sakti are identical. If you accept the 
one, you must accept the other. It is like fire and 
its power to burn. If you see the fire, you must rec¬ 
ognize its power to burn also. You cannot think of 
fire without its power to burn, nor can you think 
of the power to burn without fire .’ 7 

Brahman and Shakti are identical, insepar¬ 
able, as fire and its burning power, snake and its 
wriggling motion, milk and its whiteness. While 
Brahman is transcendental and beyond space- 
time-causation, incomprehensible to thought 
and speech, unreachable by the senses, brahma- 
shakti interpenetrates and envelops all the rela¬ 
tive universe of creation, while all the time it is 
transcendental being identical with Brahman. 
In this sense, Shakti is transcendental and im¬ 
manent, absolute and relative, absolute Being 


and relative becoming, formless and with form, 
beyond all and within all! Swami Tapasyananda 
used to say that Sri Ramakrishna replaced the 
truth-falsity paradigm of Shankara with the ni- 
tya-lila paradigm . 8 

Sri Ramakrishnas desperation in trying to per¬ 
suade his beloved Naren to accept Kali is a land¬ 
mark in Ramakrishna-Vivekananda relationship 
as it is an inevitable necessity for Swami Viveka- 
nanda to engage himself for the good of the 
world. For the good of the world, for the emanci¬ 
pation of the individual soul in bondage, Naren- 
dra was pulled out of his absorption in samadhi in 
the transcendental realm, what Sri Ramakrishna 
called the home of the indivisible, where not even 
a trace of duality exists. Unless Narendra accepted 
Kali, the empress of the relative existence called 
the universe, he would definitely not feel inclined 
to do good to the world, which his Advaitic ab¬ 
sorption in the realm of indivisible Existence- 
Knowledge-Bliss Absolute would reject as unreal! 
Hence, the great eagerness of Sri Ramakrishna, 
bordering on mad desperation, to make his Naren 
accept Kali as the Shakti of Brahman. 

When Naren wanted to be immersed in nir- 
vikalpa samadhi, only coming down now and 
then for some food, Sri Ramakrishna rebuked 
him: ‘You are a very small-minded person. 
There is a state higher even that. “All that exists 
are Thou”—it is you who sing that song .’ 9 Look 
at this strange lila , the divine play between Sri 
Ramakrishna and Naren: By Sri Ramakrishnas 
own admission, he brought Naren down from 
the transcendental realm of the Infinite and the 
Absolute, a realm of Pure Being, to the relative 
world of becoming, of space-time-causation. 
Having accomplished this next to impossible 
task of dragging Naren down by the magnetism 
of his pure and divine love, he was desperately 
restless to position Naren—the Brahman-in¬ 
tuiting rishi merged in the bliss of nirvikalpa 
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samadhi in the transcendental realm—in the 
realm of becoming wherein he would, nonethe¬ 
less, swim in the same bliss, this time of realising 
the same transcendent Brahman as immanent 
in all beings and his divine love would issue out 
in torrents in the form of selfless service to all 
beings seen directly as veritable embodiments of 
the same Brahman realised in the transcendental 
plane! This mystical play of nam and narayana , 
of man and God, of an Arjuna and a Sri Krishna, 
of a Hanuman and a Sri Ramachandra, of Swami 
Vivekananda and Sri Ramakrishna, is the divine 
play of the Divine Mother Kali as brahma-shakti. 

The Brahmo Naren 
Beseeching Lord's Mercy 

Although Naren had come down from the tran¬ 
scendental realm unawares by the divine will 
of Sri Ramakrishna, under the influence of the 
Brahmo Samaj, he thought of himself as a despic¬ 
able creature beseeching the mercy of the king of 
kings, his beloved supreme Lord. Recall one of his 
earliest songs sung before Sri Ramakrishna: where 
he sang: ‘Thou art the Lord of all the worlds, and 
I but a beggar here’ (508). Where did all his non¬ 
dual realisation in the transcendental realm of 
indivisible Existence-Knowledge-Bliss-Absolute 
vanish? Whatever happened to his Vedantic ex¬ 
hortation of relying upon the Atman and denun¬ 
ciation of all dualistic superstitions ? Where did it 
all go? How did he feel himself as a helpless des¬ 
titute and a beggar crying to the Lord for mercy? 
That is the divine play of Sri Ramakrishna who is 
fond of playing his divine game! 

Naren Turned an Advaitin by 
Sri Ramakrishna 

In spite of resistance from Naren, Sri Rama¬ 
krishna tries to put into his head the loftiest 
ideas of Advaita by persuading him lovingly to 
read to him the magnum opus of Advaita, the 



Swami Tapasyananda (1904-91) 


Ashtavakra Samhita. Naren, initially reluctant, 
read this greatest of Advaita texts in the divine 
presence of his master till what he read went so 
deep into him as to transform him into a para¬ 
gon of Advaitists in modern times, so much so, 
that later from the world pulpit, this Vedanta 
kesari , lion of Vedanta roared his immortal Ad- 
vaitic roar: ‘Never forget the glory of human 
nature. ... Christs and Buddhas are but waves 
on the boundless ocean which I ami 10 Saying 
this, he thumped his chest with great force! 
This done, Sri Ramakrishna is at his next game 
of making this Advaitin Naren accept Kali as 
brahma-shakti and be guided to do her dictates 
for the rest of his life! 

Naren Accepts Sri Ramakrishna as the 
Embodiment of Kali f Brahma-Shakti 

The next and last of the acts in this divine play, 
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was to make Naren realise his own master, Sri 
Ramakrishna, as the incarnation of Kali. This he 
perhaps could not accomplish during his life¬ 
time, but he had to wait much later, till Naren 
surrendered to him totally and completely. 
Swami Vivekananda himself confessed later 
that Sri Ramakrishna was the incarnation of 
Kali and that the thing that made him accept 
Kali would be a secret that would die with him. 
This part of the divine play between nara-rishi 
Swamiji and narayana Sri Ramakrishna is too 
profound and too mysterious—perhaps ‘mys¬ 
tical’ is the word—for human comprehension. 
Reverential reflection and contemplation of 
this aspect of the play is very much part of the 
Reflections on Tantra , the main theme of the 
present volume. 

Swami Vivekananda's Substantiation of 
this Divine Play 

To substantiate that this version of the nara- 
narayana lila is not entirely the author’s im¬ 
agination or fanciful construction, but has been 
culled and constructed cogently from the avail¬ 
able authentic records scattered throughout the 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananda literature, we quote 
some relevant utterances of Swamiji: 

The future, you say, will call Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa an Incarnation of Kali ? Yes, I 
think there’s no doubt that She worked up the 
body of Ramakrishna for Her own ends.... 

You see , I cannot but believe that there is 
somewhere a great Power that thinks of Herself 
asfeminine, and called Kali and Mother. ... And 
I believe in Brahman too. ... But is it not al¬ 
ways like that ? Is it not the multitude of cells 
in the body that make up the personality, the 
many brain-centres, not the one, that produce 
consciousness?... Unity in complexity! Just so! 
And why should it be different with Brahman? 
It is Brahman. It is the One. And yet—and 
yet—it is the gods too! (8.264). 


‘How I used to hate Kali!’ he said, referring 
to his own days of doubts in accepting the Kali 
ideal, ‘And all Her ways! That was the ground 
of my six years’ fight—that I would not accept 
Her. But I had to accept Her at last! Rama¬ 
krishna Paramahamsa dedicated me to Her, 
and now I believe that She guides me in every¬ 
thing I do, and does with me what She will.... 
Yet I fought so long! I loved him, you see, and 
that was what held me. I saw his marvellous 
purity.... I felt his wonderful love.... His great¬ 
ness had not dawned on me then. All that came 
afterwards when I had given in. At that time I 
thought him a brain-sick baby, always seeing 
visions and the rest. I hated it. And then I, too, 
had to accept Her! 

No, the thing that made me do it is a secret 
that will die with me. I had great misfortunes at 
the time.... It was an opportunity.... She made a 
slave of me. Those were the very words: “a slave 
of you”. And Ramakrishna Paramahamsa made 
me over to Her’ (8.263). 

Swami Vivekananda’s experience at Kshir- 
Bhavani in Kashmir is well known. The Divine 
Mother spoke to him in a clear voice: ‘Do you 
protect Me? Or do /protect you ?’ 11 

Interestingly, upon hearing about this inci¬ 
dent, the ever-inquisitive disciple, Sharat Chan¬ 
dra Chakravarty, asked Swamiji: “‘Sir, you used 
to say that Divine Voices are the echo of our 
inward thoughts and feelings.” Swamiji gravely 
said, “Whether it be internal or external, if you 
actually hear with your ears such a disembodied 
voice, as I have done, can you deny it and call it 
false? Divine Voices are actually heard, just as 
you and I are talking .’” 12 The significance of this 
experience could be somewhat understood when 
read in his own words quoted earlier: ‘I cannot 
but believe that there is somewhere a great Power 
that thinks of Herself as feminine, and called 
Kali and Mother.’ 

Now the question worthy of deep reflection: 
Swami Vivekananda’s staunchest commitment 
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to Advaita which he believed will be the ‘future 
religion of thinking humanity’ (8.348) and his 
equally staunch attitude of surrender to what he 
called Kali and what his master Sri Ramakrishna 
revealed to him—are these two contradictory? 
Was Swami Vivekananda displaying two con¬ 
tradictory traits in him, one universal, Advaita, 
another personal and esoteric, surrender to Kali ? 
Our aim in stating this is to rouse in the read¬ 
ers of this special issue 
of Prabuddha Rharata , 
devoted to the theme, 

Reflections on Tantra , 
deep reflection on this 
question in the light of 
the divine play between 
nara and narayana, 

Swami Vivekananda 
and Sri Ramakrishna as 
portrayed earlier. This 
reflection would reveal 
and uncover the secrets 
of the strange and eso¬ 
teric, the profound and 
mysterious aspects of 
tantra itself, as demon¬ 
strated and enacted in 
the present age, before 
our very ways, the mod¬ 
erns of the twentieth 
and twenty-first century 
with our vaunted intel¬ 
lectuality and rationality. 

Ramakrishna Order's Tradition of 
Kali worship vis-a-vis the Divine Play 

It is very interesting to note that in the divine 
tradition of the Ramakrishna Order, Vedanta 
and tantra run parallel. After receiving the highly 
Advaitic sannyasa mantras, the monks would 
be seen quietly doing japa and meditating on 


the chosen ideal on the lotus of their hearts 
in a purely tantric fashion! Monks participat¬ 
ing in the worship of the Divine Mother, sing¬ 
ing devotional songs of the divine glory of the 
Mother, juxtaposing it with the study of Ved¬ 
anta scriptures—some of them engrossed in the 
study of deeply Advaitic texts and commen¬ 
taries thereon—are common occurrences and no 
monk feels uneasy with this. Harmonising Ved¬ 
anta with tantra result¬ 
ing in a highly balanced 
spiritual sadhana that 
integrates spiritual 
life with the so-called 
worldly life to make 
all life one continuum 
of spiritual sadhana is 
one of the greatest gifts 
of the Ramakrishna 
Order coming from 
the spiritual giants be¬ 
ginning from persons 
like Sri Sarada Devi, 
Swami Vivekananda, 
and Swami Brahma- 
nanda and the world is 
yet to understand the 
profundity of this con¬ 
tribution. We quote 
below Sister Nivedita’s 
immortal words in her 
introduction to Swami 
Vivekananda s Complete Works which has this 
Vedanta-tantra integration as the philosophical 
basis although not spelt out explicitly: 

No distinction, henceforth, between sacred and 
secular. To labour is to pray. To conquer is to 
renounce. Life is itself religion. To have and to 
hold is as stern a trust as to quit and to avoid. 

This is the realisation which makes Viveka¬ 
nanda the great preacher of Karma, not as 
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divorced from, but as expressing Jnana and 
Bhakti. To him, the workshop, the study, the 
farmyard, and the field are as true and fit scenes 
for the meeting of God with man as the cell of 
the monk or the door of the temple. To him, 
there is no difference between service of man 
and worship of God, between manliness and 
faith, between true righteousness and spiritual¬ 
ity. All his words, from one point of view, read 
as a commentary upon this central conviction. 
‘Art, science, and religion, he said once, ‘are but 
three different ways of expressing a single truth. 
But in order to understand this we must have 
the theory of Advaita (i.xv-xvi). 

The Kali worship tradition in the Rama- 
krishna Order substantiates our thesis pres¬ 
ented in earlier sections. Ramakrishna Math, 
Belur Math, being the authentic keeper of the 
Ramakrishna tradition as handed over by the 
direct disciples including Sri Sarada Devi, Swami 
Vivekananda, Swami Brahmananda, Swami 
Shivananda, and all the other saints and gurus 
up to the present time, the Belur Math tradition 
is being taken as the model herein. 

The whole night worship of Kali or Shakti 
as dasha-mahavidyas , ten aspects of maha- maya 
or mahavidya , is the tradition at Belur Math on 
the birth -tithis of Swami Vivekananda and Sri 
Ramakrishna respectively. Interestingly, albeit 
believing that the Holy Mother Sri Sarada Devi 
is the veritable embodiment of Kali or Shakti 
as dasha-mahavidyas , Kali worship is not per¬ 
formed in the night of her birth -tithi. This wor¬ 
ship of Kali or Shakti as dasha-mahavidya is 
performed not before the public as other public 
programmes are held throughout the day, but 
it is performed in the night in the presence of 
monks alone, showing its esotericism and deep 
mystical significance. More interestingly, the 
worship of Kali and Shakti as mahamaya is held 
not with a separate image of Kali or other forms 
of mahamaya , but these worships are done in the 


image of Sri Ramakrishna himself in the temple, 
substantiating Swami Vivekananda s statement 
quoted earlier which bears repetition given its 
profound mystic significance: ‘The future, you 
say, will call Ramakrishna Paramahamsa an In¬ 
carnation of Kali ? Yes, I think there’s no doubt 
that She worked up the body of Ramakrishna for 
Her own ends.’ 

Before Swami Vivekananda passed away, he 
expressed a desire to worship Kali at Belur Math. 
Although this wish could not be actualised dur¬ 
ing his lifetime, Kali worship was performed at 
the Math after Swamiji passed away. 

Both Holy Mother Sri Sarada Devi and Sri 
Ramakrishna used to look upon each other as 
the embodiment of Kali. This is a strange re¬ 
lationship between a divine husband and his 
divine consort. ‘One day while Sarada was mas¬ 
saging the Master’s feet, she asked him, “How 
do you look upon me?” The Master replied: 
“The same Mother who is in the temple, the 
same Mother who gave birth to this body and is 
now living in the nahabat, that same Mother is 
now rubbing my feet. Truly, I always see you as 
a form of the blissful Divine Mother .’” 13 Again, 
when Sri Ramakrishna passed away in maha- 
samadhi , Holy Mother cried out: ‘Oh Mother 
Kali, where have you gone ?’ 14 This perhaps is 
the key to understanding Swami Vivekananda’s 
unparalleled, incomparable, matchless, amazing 
devotion to Holy Mother Sri Sarada Devi, equal¬ 
ling or even surpassing his unflinching devotion 
for his own guru Sri Ramakrishna. 

These mystical traditions that have been 
handed over from generation to generation right 
from the Holy Mother Sri Sarada Devi and the 
direct disciples of Sri Ramakrishna starting from 
Swami Vivekananda, give us a clue as to how 
Divine Mother Kali is the female power, the 
‘feminine force’ that the tantra speaks of, the 
brahma-shakti , who is the central power, that 
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energises the Ramakrishna Order, empowers its 
monks and devotees, regulates, controls, and 
moves it in the right direction. Hence, Swamiji 
said, as quoted earlier: ‘I cannot but believe that 
there is somewhere a great Power that thinks of 
Herself as feminine, and called Kali and Mother.’ 
And again: ‘Ramakrishna Paramahamsa dedi¬ 
cated me to Her, and now I believe that She 
guides me in everything I do, and does with me 
what She will.... She made a slave of me. Those 
were the very words: “a slave of you”. And Rama¬ 
krishna Paramahamsa made me over to Her.’ 

That is Swami Vivekananda, the great Ved- 
antin, the Advaitin, and the rationalist speak¬ 
ing! Well it is therefore that tantra carries with 
it the esotericism’ tag and because it is esoteric, 
it is mystical, hence appearing mysterious. It 
is therefore very profound and powerful. It is 
well known how the spiritual giants like Swamis 
Vivekananda and Brahmananda were turned 
into little children, trembling with emotion, 
swayed and swept away by ecstatic joy in the 
presence of the Holy Mother Sri Sarada Devi. 
The significance of this small yet profound in¬ 
cident is that they could actually see the Divine 
Mother Kali, mahamaya , appearing before them 
in human form as Sri Sarada Devi. 

This account is a sketchy and highly incom¬ 
plete description derived by revisiting Sri Rama¬ 
krishna and Swami Vivekananda in the light of 
tantra—an attempt to reverentially reflect on their 
lives and teachings, particularly the esoteric and 
mystical aspects, which are less studied and much 
less understood by us, the professed devotees and 
followers of Ramakrishna-Vivekananda. 
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Why Mother Kali? 

Pravrajika Shuddhatmaprana 


Who is this terrible Woman, 

dark as the sky at midnight ? 

Who is this Woman 

dancing over the field of battle, 

Like a blue lotus that floats 

on a crimson sea of blood? 

Who is She, 

clad alone in the Infinite for a garment, 
Rolling Her three great eyes 

in frenzy and savage fury? 

Under the weight of Her tread 

the earth itself is trembling! 

Siva, Her mighty Husband, 

who wields the fearful trident, 

Lies like a lifeless corpse 

beneath Her conquering feet . 1 


"T "T T’ HO IS THIS STRANGE GODDESS, 
\ \ / and why, of all the gods and goddesses 

▼ ▼ in Hinduism, would Sri Ramakrishna 


Pravrajika Shuddhatmaprana is a nun at Viveka- 
nanda Retreat, Ridgely, New York. 


choose to worship and invoke her as his personal 
Ishta , his chosen deity? Some of you, perhaps, 
have asked this very question. Many of you have 
seen various pictures of Kali. And you have prob¬ 
ably also seen photos of the very image of Kali 
that was worshipped by Sri Ramakrishna. Per¬ 
haps some of you have even personally seen her 
in a visit to the Dakshineswar temple, so you 
know what she looks like. 

Perhaps you also know some of the symbolism 
behind this image: Her dark colour represents 
the infinite; her three eyes represent knowledge 
of the past, present, and future. Her red tongue 
sticking out represents rajas, the quality of activ¬ 
ity; while her white teeth, pressed on her tongue, 
represent sattva, the quality of calmness. Both 
then represent the quality of activity being con¬ 
trolled by calmness. The garland of fifty skulls 
represents the fifty letters of the Sanskrit alpha¬ 
bet, which also means speech. The sword in her 
upper left hand cuts our ignorance, or bondage; 
while the severed head in the lower left hand is 
said to bestow wisdom. As Kali stands on Shiva, 
who represents the Absolute aspect of God, so 
Kali represents the cosmic power, or Shakti, that 
brings creation into being. 

Why Kali? 

So this is, in short, what it all means. But still we 
have to ask: Why Kali? 

Every year at the Vedanta centre in South¬ 
ern California someone makes a large image of 
Kali that will be worshipped at the annual Kali 
Puja festival in Hollywood. A new image is made 
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every year because each year the one that has 
been worshipped is immersed in water, accord¬ 
ing to the traditional custom. One year when 
one of the nuns in Santa Barbara was making the 
image, she went to a store that sells Hindu puja 
items to buy some decorations. The owner of 
the store was pleased that a Western woman was 
buying Hindu puja items and asked what image 
these decorations were for. When the nun told 
her it was for an image of Kali, the womans face 
fell. ‘Why Kali?’ she asked. ‘Why not Lakshmi? 
Why not Sarasvati? Why Kali?’ I don’t know 
what reply the nun gave. 

So, why did Sri Ramakrishna choose Kali? 

It may seem, from a general reading of 
Sri Ramakrishna’s biography, that he did not 
have any interest in the worship of the Divine 
Mother—and especially in the form of Kali— 
until after his brother Ramkumar came to the 
Dakshineswar temple to take up the job of 
priest there. But we learn from the biography 
of Swami Subodhananda that even before Sri 
Ramakrishna came to Dakshineswar—that is, 
when he was living in the Jhamapukur area of 
Calcutta—he began spending much time at the 
Siddheshvari Kali temple of Thanthania. Sri 
Ramakrishna was just a teenager then and was 
helping his eldest brother, Ram¬ 
kumar, run a Sanskrit school. The 
Siddheshvari Kali temple, which 
was very close to the school, was 
owned by Swami Subodhanan- 
da’s family, and Sri Ramakrishna 
knew the family very well. 

M., the recorder of The Gos¬ 
pel of Sri Ramakrishna , also lived 
very close to that temple. Once 
he showed some devotees the 
place where Ramkumar’s San¬ 
skrit school used to be. Later 
a small Shyamsundar temple 


was established there, which is still there. M. 
told the devotees: c At that time he [Sri Rama¬ 
krishna] performed worship in the house of Raja 
Digambar Mitra. He would carry the offered 
rice, fruits, and sweets that he had received from 
that house and sit in front of the [Siddheshvari] 
Kali temple.... People knew that the handsome 
young man had a good voice, so they would ask 
him to sing. He would sing to the Mother, then 
return to his apartment distributing the prasad 
to the people .’ 2 

In another version of the story it is said that 
the young men of the neighbourhood knew that 
Sri Ramakrishna was something of a soft touch. 
They would ask him to sit in front of the temple 
and sing; meanwhile, they would ransack his of¬ 
ferings, which were tied up in a towel. After sing¬ 
ing, Sri Ramakrishna would leave, laughing and 
shaking out his towel . 3 

Sri Ramakrishna was brought up in a fam¬ 
ily that had worshipped Raghuvir—that is, Sri 
Ramachandra—for generations, but his father 
also worshipped the goddess Sitala in a conse¬ 
crated pot in Kamarpukur, as also Shiva. After 
Sri Ramakrishna’s sacred thread ceremony was 
performed, he was then eligible to worship all 
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these deities in the family shrine. According to 
Swami Saradananda, while performing the wor¬ 
ship of these deities, Sri Ramakrishna ‘became so 
absorbed in worship that he experienced bhava 
samadhi or savikalpa samadhi and sometimes 
had various spiritual visions.’ 4 

It is also said that Sri Ramakrishna’s eldest 
brother Ramkumar was very devoted to the Di¬ 
vine Mother. According to Swami Saradananda: 

As a result of studying the scriptures, he [Ram¬ 
kumar] had become very drawn to the wor¬ 
ship of the Divine Mother; and now [when 
he was still living in Kamarpukur] he was ini¬ 
tiated into a Shakti mantra by an adept guru. 
One day while worshipping the Goddess, his 
Chosen Deity, Ramkumar had a wonderful vi¬ 
sion. With Her finger, the Goddess wrote on 
his tongue a mantra for the attainment of per¬ 
fection in astrology. After that, whenever he 
saw someone who was ill, he could tell whether 
that person would be cured. Because of that 
power, whatever he predicted came true and he 
became a well-known soothsayer (96). 

Later, when Ramkumar and Sri Ramakrishna 
were living at the Dakshineswar temple, Ramku¬ 
mar asked Sri Ramakrishna to be initiated in a 
Shakti mantra so that he too could worship the 
Divine Mother Kali. Sri Ramakrishna decided 
to take initiation from Kenaram Bhattacharya, 
who often came to the Dakshineswar temple and 
was highly regarded as ‘a devout spiritual aspir¬ 
ant’. Swami Saradananda writes: ‘We have heard 
that as soon as the Master was initiated he went 
into ecstasy and that Kenaram was amazed by his 
extraordinary devotion’ (205). 

Who Chose Whom? 

So we see that Sri Ramakrishna had a deep con¬ 
nection with the goddess Kali even before he 
started formally worshipping her. But, here we 
could ask, did Sri Ramakrishna actually choose 
Mother Kali, or did Mother Kali choose Sri 


Ramakrishna? Moreover, why was there this 
connection between them? 

Like our first question, ‘Why Kali?’, these 
questions also cannot be answered so easily. This 
is because Sri Ramakrishna was not an ordin¬ 
ary spiritual aspirant. It is obvious, looking at 
his life, that he was here on a divinely ordained 
mission. But, again, was it his mission or hers ? 
Sri Ramakrishna himself would not easily refer 
to it as ‘his’ mission. Generally, when he was on 
a normal plane of consciousness, he considered 
himself to be a child of the Mother. He often said 
that he was simply an instrument in the hands 
of the Mother, and that it was she who blessed 
the devotees through him, and it was she who 
laid out the plan for his life such as practising 
sadhanas of various religious paths. As Swami 
Saradananda writes: ‘The Mother had made him 
understand clearly that it was She who had put 
that desire into his mind [to see her in various 
forms and by different spiritual paths] on many 
occasions’ (647). 

But there are other instances when Sri Rama¬ 
krishna directly told devotees that they should 
meditate on him, 5 or give him ‘the power of at¬ 
torney’ 6 —that is, surrender to him. Again, he 
told many of the devotees, ‘He who came as 
Rama and as Krishna has come now in this body 
[pointing to himself )’ (238). All these indicate 
that he was very much aware of himself as a di¬ 
vine incarnation with a mission. 

This contradiction can be resolved when we 
understand that Sri Ramakrishna regarded him¬ 
self and Mother Kali as one. One day at the Cos- 
sipore garden house, when Sri Ramakrishna was 
dying of throat cancer, he said ( placing his hand 
on his heart): ‘There are two persons in this. One, 
the Divine Mother ... Yes, one is She. And the 
other is Her devotee. It is the devotee who broke 
his arm, and it is the devotee who is now ill. Do 
you understand?’ 7 Again, speaking to M. one 
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day, he made it very plain when he said: 'Know 
for certain that I and She (Kali of Dakshineswar) 
are one, and there is no difference. If you think of 
Her day and night, that will be thinking of me.’ 8 

Thus, there is actually no such question of 
one choosing the other. Sri Ramakrishna and 
the Divine Mother Kali were one and the same 
Divine Being. But sometimes that Divine Being 
manifested more as the Divine Mother, some¬ 
times more as Sri Ramakrishna, and sometimes 
as both of them together. So when Sri Rama¬ 
krishna talks about Mother Kali instructing him, 
or that something he did was the Mother’s will, 
we have to think of it in this sense. 

Moreover, Sri Ramakrishna was told on at 
least three occasions by God, or the Divine 
Mother, ‘to remain in bhavamukha —that is, 
to remain in a state in which his mind was on 
the border between the Absolute and the rela¬ 
tive states of consciousness. We can probably 
consider this to be the key to his state of con¬ 
sciousness. He did not have a limited T-sense, 
as ordinary people have. Rather, his T-sense was 
united with the universal or cosmic T of the 
Divine Mother. So his mission was the Divine 
Mother’s mission. 

< We could go on and on discussing what this 
ju mission was. But I think the whole thing can be 
* very well summed up in something that Swami 

< Vivekananda said: ‘In this age the Brahma-kun - 

< dalini —the Mother who is responsible for the 
2 creation, preservation and destruction of the uni- 
| verse—has been awakened by the fervent prayers 
“ of Sri Ramakrishna.’ Here Swamiji is referring to 
i the cosmic aspect of the kundalini. Regarding 

< Swamiji’s statement, Swami Shivananda com- 

i mented: ‘No wonder the individual kundalini 

< 

- will be awakened now! That is why we see symp- 

l toms of a great spiritual upsurge everywhere.’ 9 
i In other words, the universal spiritual con¬ 

sciousness has been awakened, so no one, 


anywhere, can remain unaffected. Again, the 
more we make an effort to connect with this 
consciousness, the more we will gain from it. 
And this was the mission of the Divine Mother 
and of Sri Ramakrishna. 

The Significance of Kali Worship 

But what did this worship of Kali actually mean 
to Sri Ramakrishna ? Sri Ramakrishna had vari¬ 
ous terms that he used to describe the philoso¬ 
phy behind the worship of the Divine Mother, 
and these are the same terms that Vedanta 
uses: ‘Prakriti’, ‘Shakti’, and sometimes ‘maya’ 
or ‘ mahamaya\ The term Shakti is especially 
used in the sense of power or energy, and in this 
sense it is also used to refer to the kundalini, the 
coiled up serpent power that normally lies asleep 
within each individual. As Sri Ramakrishna said: 
‘The Primordial Energy [Adya Shakti] resides in 
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all bodies as the Kundalini. She is like a sleeping 
snake coiled up.’ 10 But, as we just saw, she not 
only resides in individuals; she has a cosmic as¬ 
pect as well. 

The term ‘Prakriti’ was originally used in the 
dualistic Sankhya philosophy. Swami Sarada- 
nanda writes of Sri Ramakrishnas explanation 
to the devotees of the two cosmic principles in 
the Sankhya philosophy—Purusha and Prakriti: 

[ 0 ]ne day we were discussing Sankhya phil¬ 
osophy. Describing the origin of the universe 
from Purusha and Prakriti, the Master told us: 
‘According to Sankhya, Purusha is not the doer: 
It is static. Prakriti does everything; Purusha is 
a witness to those actions. But Prakriti cannot 
do anything by herself—she needs the help of 
Purusha.’ The Master’s audience included office 
clerks, accountants, doctors, lawyers, deputy 
magistrates, and schoolboys and college stu¬ 
dents—none of them were scholars. When they 
heard the Master say this, they stared at one an¬ 
other. The Master understood their confusion 
and said: ‘Hello, haven’t you seen what hap¬ 
pens in the house during a wedding ceremony? 
After issuing orders, the master sits and smokes 
tobacco from a hubble-bubble. The mistress 
runs around the house and supervises all the 
activities. Her sari is stained with turmeric and 
she welcomes the ladies. With hand gestures 
and animated face she reports to her husband 
from time to time: “This has been done this 
way, and that, that way. This is to be done, and 
the other not to be done.” While smoking, the 
master listens and nodding his head, he assents 
to everything, saying, “Yes, yes.” It is just like 
that.’ All laughed after listening to the Master’s 
explanation of the Sankhya philosophy, but 
they understood it. 11 

So here, in Sri Ramakrishnas illustration, we 
can understand that in the Sankhya philosophy 
there is a dualism between Purusha and Prakriti. 
They are two separate principles, though Prakriti 
is dependent on Purusha. 


Yet later this same term ‘Prakriti’ evolved in 
the non-dualistic philosophy of Advaita Vedanta 
to mean Shakti. And Sri Ramakrishna some¬ 
times used the word in this sense also. Once he 
said: According to Vedanta, Brahman and Its 
power—Purusha and Prakriti—are identical, 
that is, they are not two different entities. The 
same substance appears sometimes as Purusha 
and sometimes as Prakriti’ (ibid.). 

As Swami Saradananda related: ‘When he 
saw that we did not understand this, the Master 
said: “Do you know how it is ? It’s like a snake— 
sometimes it moves, and sometimes it remains 
motionless. When it’s still, it represents the na¬ 
ture of Purusha. Prakriti is then united with 
Purusha and they have become one. When the 
snake moves, Prakriti is then working, as it were, 
separating herself from Purusha’” (ibid.). 

So in this last example, Sri Ramakrishna used 
the words ‘Purusha and ‘Prakriti’ in the same 
way that he often used the terms ‘Brahman’ and 
‘Shakti’. But besides the example of the snake 
moving and still, he also would give other ex¬ 
amples to define these terms—such as, milk and 
its whiteness, or fire and its power to burn. That 
is to say, just as you cannot separate milk from 
its whiteness, or fire from its power to burn, you 
cannot separate Brahman and Shakti. They are 
one and the same. 

Sri Ramakrishna actually made some very 
interesting comments to M. about the worship 
of Shakti that we do not find in the Gospel. One 
day he said to M.: 

He who is Brahman, He is Shakti and also 
the Divine Mother. Without acknowledging 
Shakti, no one can understand what Brahman 
is. Brahman can become manifest only through 
Shakti. What is fire ? It is something that has the 
power to burn. Fire would become useless if it 
could not burn. As fire and its power to burn 
are no different, so Brahman and Shakti are the 
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same. When we describe them, they seem to be 
two different things, but in reality they are one. 
The One has become many; that is the mani¬ 
festation of His power. 12 

Then Sri Ramakrishna said to M.—and this 
point should especially be noted, as we shall 
come back to it later: 'How is it possible to real¬ 
ize Brahman without taking refuge in Shakti ? 
The words that are used to call on Him, the 
sound that is used to worship Him—those are 
all functions of Shakti. You [speaking to M.\ have 
originated from Shakti, and you move and walk 
by means of Her power’ (98). 

As the song says: ‘Thou art the Moving Force, 
and I the mere machine;... I am the chariot, and 
Thou the Charioteer; I move alone as Thou, O 
Mother, movest me.’ 13 So, if we move, walk, and 
speak by means of her power, then why are we 
in this delusion? Why do we not know this ? Be¬ 
cause she—this Shakti—is also mahamaya , the 
great enchantress. She deludes everyone. As the 
poet says, ‘When such delusion veils this world 
through Mahamaya’s spell; That Brahma is bereft 
of sense; And Vishnu loses consciousness; What 
hope is left for men?’ (155). 

In the Advaita philosophy, this delusion is 
produced in two ways. There is the avarana- 
shakti , the power that veils, or hides, the Reality 
from us, just as a screen hides whatever is be¬ 
hind it. And then there is the vikshepa-shakti , the 
power of projection, which projects this world of 
name and form and duality. Under this aspect we 
become enchanted with this world of duality, 
and we do not seek the Reality that underlies it. 

So what hope is left for us if this Shakti, this 
power that controls the universe, is the very same 
power that deludes us? 

According to Sri Ramakrishna, mahamaya , 
or Shakti, deludes us, yes; but she can also re¬ 
veal the Truth and grant liberation. Grace also 
is there. As he says, if we take refuge in her it is 


possible to become free from this delusion— 
to realise Brahman and attain supreme Bliss. 
Why? Because she is also the Mother—the Di¬ 
vine Mother of the universe. 


The Motherhood of God 



Kali at Thanthania 


It’s not possible to know exactly when the uni¬ 
versal Goddess became worshipped as mother. 
Probably the recognition of power associated 
with motherhood came in very ancient times, 
so this worship of the universal Goddess as an 
expression of the power of motherhood also is 
very ancient—even prehistoric. But this is not 
quite the same as the worship of the Goddess as 
a mother in a devotional sense, as we see in Ram- 
prasad or Kamalakanta, or in Sri Ramakrishna’s 
life. In the Devi Mahatmyam , or Sri Sri Chandi , 
which was probably written around the fifth 
or sixth century 
CE, the Goddess 
has both benign 
and terrible as¬ 
pects, but she is al¬ 
ways the powerful 
Goddess who des¬ 
troys evil and pro¬ 
tects the gods. And 
though there are a 
group of these god¬ 
desses called Matri- 
kas, or Mothers, 
who near the end 
are absorbed into 
the body of the 
great Goddess, 
she herself is only 
once addressed 
in the Chandi as 
Mother . 14 Rather, 
she is invariably 
addressed as Devi, 
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Goddess, or by one 
of her many names, 
such as Ambika or 
Narayani. Her as¬ 
pect there is too for¬ 
midable to think of 
her as a mother. 

The portrayal of 
the Goddess as a 
mother in a devo¬ 
tional sense seems 
to have come later. 
In South India, the 
Goddess Sri, or 
Lakshmi, was regarded very early as the con¬ 
sort of Vishnu and as the giver of all that is sri, 
auspicious. But gradually she also became the 
mediator between the devotee and the Lord. 
And as this last point became stressed more, 
she became thought of more as a mother. In 
Parashara Bhattar’s Sri Guna Ratnakosha , he 
says: 'Having caused Him [the Lord] to forget 
our sins, you make us your very own children. 
So you are our mother !’ 15 

Of course, Sri always has a beautiful form and 
has a totally benign aspect, unlike the Goddess 
Kali. So it is very easy to regard her as a mother. 

But most likely the devotional movement that 
was started in the sixteenth century by Sri Chaita- 
nya Mahaprabhu in Bengal—which later spread 
throughout North India—could not help but af¬ 
fect the Shaktas, the worshippers of the Divine 
Mother in North India. This movement, with its 
emphasis on a personal relationship with God, 
was ready-made for the worship of the Goddess 
as a mother—including the Goddess Kali. Before 
this, the Goddess was worshipped by the Shaktas 
more for power. But after this time we see the rise 
of poet-saints among the Shaktas, such as Ram- 
prasad, Kamalakanta, and Premik, all of whom 
worshipped Kali as a mother—albeit a powerful 


mother. We should also keep in mind, from what 
we have just seen, that this evolution of the God¬ 
dess as a mother was, as Sri Ramakrishna would 
say, done by her—at her will. 

But how do we conceive of a fierce-looking 
Goddess like Kali—and one who treads on her 
consort as well? How do we think of her as a 
mother? Perhaps these saints could do it, but 
what about us ? 

Swami Swahananda had an answer for this. 
Whenever anyone would voice any doubt 
about the worship of Mother Kali, he would 
say: 'Would you rather have a namby-pamby 
mother ? Or do you want someone who will fight 
for you?’ Yes, Kali is certainly not namby-pamby. 
But then we could argue, Durga and Jagaddhatri 
also carry weapons, yet they do not have such a 
terrifying aspect. 

The Symbolism of Kali 

So why Kali? I think what Heinrich Zimmer 
says in reference to the symbols and mythology 
of India can also be applied to the images of the 
deities in India. They are just not something 
that we can intellectualise. The mythologies, he 
says, 'are effective primarily on a subconscious 
level, touching intuition, feeling, and imagin¬ 
ation. Their details impress themselves on the 
memory, soak down, and shape the deeper 
stratifications of the psyche. ... The myths and 
symbols of India resist intellectualization and 
reduction to fixed significations. Such treat¬ 
ment would only sterilize them of their magic.’ 
Again, he says, the mythology of India 'stirs and 
feeds the unconscious ’. 16 

So most likely this is true with regard to the 
deities as well. Deities like Durga, Kali, Shiva, 
Sri Ramachandra, and others affect us at another 
level—an unconscious level. We don’t know why 
we are drawn to them. We just are. Too much 
intellectualisation does not solve anything. Yet 
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that does not mean we cannot ask ourselves: 
‘What is this image of Kali saying to me ?’ 

We gave some of the symbolism of this image 
at the beginning. But there are a few more points 
we could add that may have a deeper impact on 
our understanding of her. First of all, the name 
Kali refers to her colour, which is black, and 
represents the infinite. But it also refers to time. 
That itself gives us a clue to her function, because 
time, space, and causation are all processes of 
maya, the great illusion. Time, as we all know, 
truly is the all-destroyer. Nothing in this world 
can escape from destruction due to time. 

As we have seen, Kali has four arms, rep¬ 
resenting the dualities of this world. Her two 
right arms represent the benign aspect. She be¬ 
stows fearlessness and boons with those. While 
her two left arms, holding a sword and a sev¬ 
ered head, and most of the rest of her, represent 
the terrible aspect. Here we have her function of 
causation—creating and destroying, as well as 
of the dual experience in this world. Everything 
comes from her and everything dissolves back 
into her. Again, she is standing on—subduing, 
you might say—Shiva, the transcendent Abso¬ 
lute aspect of God, the ultimate Reality beyond 
name and form and all dualities. This, we could 
say, is her function of the finite—which is within 
space—veiling the infinite. Thus Kali is herself 
the maya that we must recognise and worship in 
order to realise the infinite. Yet —she is also the 
infinite. Kali and Shiva are two aspects of the 
same reality—like fire and its power to burn, as 
Sri Ramakrishna says. 

Kali: The Symbol of Death 

So what do we have here with Kali? In spite of 
the fact that one part of her is offering us fear¬ 
lessness and boons, the major part of her is ter¬ 
rifying. She is mahamaya , the great illusion 
herself. And she looks like the embodiment of 



destruction—like the symbol of death. 

Death, as we all know, is terrifying. Yet death 
is a natural process of life. Why should some¬ 
thing that is so perfectly natural terrify us ? It 
terrifies us because we are in complete ignorance 
of it. Mahamaya —made up of time, space, and 
causation—has deluded us so much that we can¬ 
not even be sure of our own existence after the 
death of our body. 

So Kali, as Swami Vivekananda himself says, 
is the symbol of death. As he says in his poem 
‘Kali the Mother’: 

For Terror is Thy name, 

Death is in Thy breath, 

And every shaking step 
Destroys a world for e’er. 

Thou ‘Time’, the All-destroyer! 

Come, O Mother, come ! 17 
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So Swamiji is asking us to welcome death and 
let her destroy everything. 

Then Swamiji says: £ Who dares misery love; 
And hug the form of Death; Dance in Destruc¬ 
tions dance; To him the Mother comes’ (ibid.). 

So we have to love misery and hug the form of 
death and dance in destructions dance. All of 
these are prerequisites—not just one or another. 
They all have to be there. Who will hug death 
when they are happy? And who wants to be mis¬ 
erable ? Everyone wants to be happy and 
happy alone. 

But hugging the form of death 
does not mean suicide. We must, at 
the same time, be able to dance with 
the Mother in her dance of destruc¬ 
tion. And what is being destroyed ? 

What is this death? It is, in real¬ 
ity, the death of the ego. Like our 
bodies, we identify so much with 
our ego that it seems to us that there 
is no existence for us without it. Lit¬ 
tle do we realise that when the ego 
dies, there is no more death for us. 

As it is said, nature abhors a vac¬ 
uum. So also, as soon as the ego 
departs, the Lord, the real Self, 
comes in. Sri Ramakrishna says 
again and again: All troubles 
come to an end when the ego 
dies .’ 18 This is because, along with 
the ego, all our desires, likes and dis- Abha y° Mudra 
likes, attachments and aversions—all our 
anger, fear, pride, jealousy, and other passions— 
all these also die. They are all rooted in the ego. 

But how is it that Swamiji, of all people, 
could revel in this terrible aspect of God? This 
is Swamiji we are speaking of—the ever-free soul 
who had the heart of a Buddha. 

The answer that Swamiji seems to give in 
his poem is that Kali is worshipped solely for 


liberation; and for Swamiji, liberation was every¬ 
thing. Durga is often worshipped in households 
for beauty, fame, progeny, and the like. Lakshmi 
is worshipped for wealth and everything that is 
auspicious. Sarasvati is worshipped—especially 
by children—for knowledge. And, yes, you can 
say that they are all aspects of the same Divine 
Mother. It is true. 

But Kali herself is not generally worshipped 
for anything but liberation—at least nowadays, 
after Sri Ramakrishna. If you want liberation, 
you must give up everything, even the ego. In 
fact, liberation is what she represents. Except 
for her right arms, everything else about Kali is 
terrifying. Her form makes us think: Must we 
go through suffering to attain our goal? Yet 
her right arms give us assurance that grace 
is also there. Moreover, her face and her 
form—what seemingly we must pass 
through to get beyond form, to the 
ultimate Reality—are actually beau¬ 
tiful. This gives us assurance that 
the ultimate Reality does lie be¬ 
yond her form—and that it truly 
is our desired goal. 

But, still, who among us would 
want to hug the form of death? 
Who wants to love misery, even for 
the sake of liberation? Isn’t there sup¬ 
posed to be a Personal God—God with 
all the auspicious qualities—in all this ? We 
expect the Lord to be compassionate, to remove 
our difficulties and rescue us from sufferings. To 
us, that is his job, his reason for being. And, on 
top of it, we can get liberation from him too. 

So, alright, if Swamiji loves suffering, fine. 
We’ll go to Sri Ramakrishna about this. But 
what does Sri Ramakrishna have to say about 
it? Well, surprisingly, almost nothing. If we 
go through The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna , we 
never find the Master telling us to pray to the 
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Lord to be free from suffering. For him, talk¬ 
ing about suffering was almost beside the point. 
Rather, he encouraged the devotees to pray only 
for pure, motiveless love for God, and for know¬ 
ledge and discrimination. 

What Sri Ramakrishna put stress on was: We 
are Gods very own. This is how we should think 
of God, and this is how we should relate to her 
or him in all our actions. Pain and suffering are 
part of this world of duality. And this is what 
Kali shows us. We have to accept them, for they 
are part of her and part of this world. Yet they 
come and go. They are transitory. But God is our 
own forever. She or he alone is real. 

When it is said that Kali is mahamaya , the 
great illusion, the great enchantress, this does not 
mean that she is the obstacle to our liberation or 
anything. She is not the obstacle at all. We are— 
or rather, our ego, with all its baggage, is. Kali only 
shows us what we have to face—what the purifi¬ 
cation process is, and how we must ‘dance in de¬ 
struction s dance’ to shed our own obstructions. 

Do we really understand what it means to 
have the Lord come in our lives ? Do we under¬ 
stand what it takes for that to happen? It’s no 
small thing. Everything must go. And Kali takes 
us there. This is where she reveals her grace. She 
holds up her hand showing the abhaya mudra, 
the gesture of fearlessness, saying: ‘Don’t be 
afraid. It may seem difficult, but hold on to me 
and I shall help you.’ Then another hand dis¬ 
plays the varada mudra, the gesture of bestowing 
boons, which says: ‘I shall give you everything 
you need to accomplish this.’ And where does 
she take us ? To that realm of absolute Love. 

Then we understand: it was all along the ego 
that was separating us from this love. Once that 
ego—with all its desires and attachments—has 
been destroyed, then we realise ourselves as the 
Mother’s own child. Then we are liberated and 
attain supreme bliss. 


But, after all this, have we really answered the 
question: Why Kali? Perhaps the question can¬ 
not be answered. For me, however, an answer 
comes from both Swamiji and Sri Ramakrishna. 
First, Swamiji once told Sister Nivedita: ‘ You 
see, I cannot but believe that there is somewhere a 
great Power that thinks of Herself asfeminine, and 
called Kali and Mother ! 19 Again, he said: ‘These 
gods are not merely symbols! They are the forms 
that the Bhaktas have seen!’ (ibid.). 

So perhaps we could say that Kali wants to be 
worshipped now, and worshipped as a mother. 
As we saw before, the evolution of the Goddess 
as a mother could only have come from her. And 
Kali is the form she has taken now. At least we 
might conclude that the time has come to wor¬ 
ship Kali as the universal Mother. Remember, 
Swamiji said: ‘In this age the Brahma-kunda - 
lini —the Mother who is responsible for the 
creation, preservation and destruction of the 
universe—has been awakened by the fervent 
prayers of Sri Ramakrishna.’ So I believe that 
this is the age of motherhood, and of Divine 
Motherhood, God as Mother—all of it. Kali, 
with all her frightening features, wants us to ac¬ 
cept her as our very own mother. 

But why? For me, the key to the rest of the an¬ 
swer is what Sri Ramakrishna told M.: ‘How is it 
possible to realize Brahman without taking ref¬ 
uge in Shakti ? The words that are used to call on 
Him, the sound that is used to worship Him— 
those are all functions of Shakti. You have ori¬ 
ginated from Shakti, and you move and walk by 
means of Her power.’ 

As Sri Ramakrishna says, we have origin¬ 
ated from Shakti, so we are her children. Will a 
child not acknowledge its own mother? More¬ 
over, as Sri Ramakrishna says, we move and walk 
by means of her power—like the snake in mo¬ 
tion. So we must acknowledge that power of 
our mother. That power is dwelling right within 
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us. Through this power we function. Again, we 
can remain in ignorance or we can acknowledge 
her, realise her, and become free. She is one with 
Brahman, so it is through her—through her 
grace—that we realise Brahman. Thus we must 
worship that mother and take refuge, like a child, 
in that mother. And that Mother Goddess whom 
Sri Ramakrishna himself acknowledged was Kali. 

Moreover, we can understand from this that 
she is the Mother of us all —the whole uni¬ 
verse, no matter what race, religion, national¬ 
ity, or anything else we might be. We are all her 
children—all brothers and sisters in her. Now¬ 
adays a universal, global consciousness has been 
awakened—and it has been awakened by her— 
so likewise we need an awakening of harmony 
within us—of seeing the whole world as our own, 
as Sri Sarada Devi says. And for that we must ac¬ 
cept all. We must accept everyone as her child. 

It seems, in fact, that this is what she wants 
now. Accept everything—the good, the bad, all 
of it. But see everything as the manifestation of 
her. It is all her. Accept her and dance the play of 
this life with her. See her, the Mother, in all things 
and beings, in the good and in the bad, in every¬ 
thing. Then surrender to her. Take refuge in her. 

And after that ? Then we find that, hiding be¬ 
hind that terrible mask is a real mother Goddess 
of pure love. And we find that she has a mysteri¬ 
ous kind of magnet—a magnet of pure love that 
she uses to draw us to her—a love we cannot ex¬ 
plain. Ask Ramprasad. Ask Kamalakanta. 

Nowadays the Dakshineswar temple is ex¬ 
tremely crowded whatever time you go there. 
But about thirty or thirty-five years ago, if you 
went there early in the morning when the priests 
first opened the temple for the day, there were 
very few people. You could stand and have dar- 
shan to your heart s content. And, if you were 
lucky, you might see an old, thin, toothless man 
come and stand right in front of the shrine. He 


always wore an old plain worn-out dhoti—no 
shirt. He would just stand there and sing his 
heart out. He had a crackly voice, but his bhava, 
mood, would melt a stone. There was no doubt 
in my mind: Kali really was his mother. 
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The Method and 
Significance of 
Tantra 

Swami Kritarthananda 


B efore we launch into a long discus¬ 
sion on the tantras, it will be quite fitting 
to acquaint the readership with the influ¬ 
ence and sense of high adoration this important 
branch of study evoked in some of the greatest 
souls of yesteryears. Such eulogy will free the 
minds of all from the age-old misconceptions 
preached by the detractors about the purity and 
importance of the tantras. 

Bamakhyapa and Ramprasad are the two 
singular names that pop up first in the minds 
of those who think of the tantric way of spir¬ 
itual discipline in Bengal. They were two out¬ 
standing souls who reached perfection in the 
path, and are adored by people all over India. 
The tantric way of practice made a firm foot¬ 
ing on the soil of West Bengal besides Kashmir 
and South India. But it also suffered a setback 
in the course of time by way of ill-fame born of 
wrong aspersions cast on some of its method¬ 
ology. Sri Ramakrishna took birth to dispel this 
miasma of wrong understanding. Right from as¬ 
suming the post of assistant priest in Dakshin- 
eswar Kali temple his mind was possessed 
with the idea of realising the Divine Mother 
Kali whose form was not bound within a life- 
size stone image but pervaded everything. The 

Swami Kritarthananda is a monk at Ramakrishna 
Math, Belur Math. 
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divinity, which was named mahamaya because 
of her bewitching and inscrutable power, was 
adored by Sri Ramakrishna as Kali. And for the 
first time he embarked upon a search for that 
inscrutable all-pervading power in a scripturally 
sanctioned path under the guidance of a Brah¬ 
min lady well-versed in all the sixty-four tantric 
disciplines. His guru in the Advaitic discipline, 
Totapuri, came only after he had attained perfec¬ 
tion in all those sixty-four tantric paths. WTat is 
more, Sri Ramakrishna duly took permission of 
his beloved 'Mother in the temple’ for under¬ 
going the non-dual path of knowledge, though 
he did not pay any heed to his erstwhile tantric 
guru Bhairavi Brahmani’s non-approval in the 
matter. This shows that the ultimate realisation 
of Advaita is not possible without the grace of 
Shakti. Again, when situation demanded the re¬ 
moval of all forms from his mind in the course of 
meditation on the non-dual plane, he mentally 
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wielded a sword of ‘knowledge’ and cut the 
image of Kali recurrently occurring in his mind 
due to past habits into two— nama and rupa, 
name and form—and merged her into the end¬ 
less ocean of Existence-Consciousness-Bliss. In 
that plane of deepest samadhi he became one 
with Brahman. And as soon as he came down 
from that state of existence, he identified him¬ 
self again with that very mahamaya consisting 
of the sum total of all name and form consti¬ 
tuting the phenomenal universe in a relation of 
mother and son. 

This is the central point worthy of note in 
this context. The same maya, which is looked 
upon as insignificant by Advaitic proponents, 
and indefinable by the aspirants , 1 is the summum 
bonum of all tantric followers. She is identified 
with Shiva and is held as the dynamic projec¬ 
tion of that supreme Reality. Creation, susten¬ 
ance, and dissolution are, according to tantra, 
Bamakhyapa (1837-1911) 



the functions of that Shakti called mahamaya . 
Since the word shakti’ is in the feminine gender 
in Sanskrit, this inscrutable power is painted as 
the female goddess Kali. 

There is another point that deserves attention 
here. The consummation of all tantric discip¬ 
lines is in realising Shiva or Shakti in every being. 
Curiously enough, the goal of Advaita philoso¬ 
phy is also this realisation of oneness or non-du¬ 
ality in all beings. It is only after attaining that 
supreme state that Sri Ramakrishna gave out his 
message of service of God in living beings as the 
motto to all spiritual aspirants. Even the Advaita 
exponent Acharya Shankara took to the wor¬ 
ship of Tripurasundari and arranged to install 
the Sri-yantra in all his monasteries. Buddhism 
also abounds in tantras. All this show the wide 
and all-pervading influence of tantras. 

Etymology and Origin 

The word ‘tantra’ has been derived from the 
root dan meaning, to spread. In a special sense 
it means the scripture by which knowledge is 
spread . 2 This does not, however, mean that tan¬ 
tra means any branch of knowledge, though in a 
general way the word signifies any text of a par¬ 
ticular system. Tantra is concerned with the ap¬ 
plication of tattva and mantra, the science of 
cosmic principles and that of mystic word re¬ 
spectively. In the Kamikagama Tantra , a stand¬ 
ard tantric text, the word tantra has been defined 
as that subject which disseminates tattva , the 
science of cosmic principles and mantra, the sci¬ 
ence of mystic word, and also that which shows 
the way to emancipation . 3 

The Hindu primary scriptures, the Vedas, have 
shown two paths in life. They are bhoga , enjoy¬ 
ment and apavarga , emancipation. Those who 
desire the former path are required to perform 
certain rituals called yajna. The major portion 
of the Vedas is covered by various types of such 
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rituals. They have a twofold effect. In the 
first place, those rituals purify the minds of 
the performer, and in the second, they give 
back by way of a cosmic effect certain results 
fulfilling the desire of the performer. Such 
rituals aim at propitiating certain presiding 
deities, like Indra, Mitra, Varuna, and Ku- 
bera. Since the yajnas are associated with 
certain types of karma or work, the ritualis¬ 
tic part of the Vedas is called Karma Kanda. 
There is, however, another philosophical part 
known as Jnana Kanda in the Vedas, cover¬ 
ing a very small portion, the conclusive part. 
That is meant for a very few eligible and advanced 
persons who do not care for enjoyments in this 
life or hereafter. For them has been prescribed 
the royal path of renunciation. This part is called 
Vedanta, the conclusive or end part of the Vedas. 

The tantric tradition, being synthetic as 
against the analytic Vedantic tradition, is accept¬ 
able to people of all types. In other words, it is 
inclusive rather than exclusive. It prescribes dif¬ 
ferent types of practice for aspirants of different 
dispositions. This division of fitness also prevails 
in some way in the Vedantic tradition in which 
priority is given to the eligibility of the aspirant. 

The tantras fall under five heads: Shaiva, 
Shakta, Vaishnava, Saura, and Ganapatya. These 
five classes of worshippers are collectively called 
panchop as aka. Each of these classes of worship¬ 
pers has its own tantras or mode of practice. 

The Yamalas 

The Yamalas constitute a class of tantric litera¬ 
ture. They indicate a great development in the 
tantric sadhana. The principal Yamalas are eight 
in number and are said to be communicated by 
the eight Bhairavas. They are: Rudra, Kanda or 
Skanda, Brahma, Vishnu, Yama, Vayu, Kubera, 
and Indra. Whereas the Shiva tantras represent 
the Rudra or Sadashiva tradition, the Yamalas 
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represent the Bhairava tradition. These Bhaira¬ 
vas seem to have been human teachers who had 
attained complete spiritual emancipation and 
had almost become Shiva. The Yamalas try to 
define the various tantric traditions by intro¬ 
ducing a great variety of tantric pantheon. To 
be more precise, the Brahma Yamala speaks of 
three currents in the tantric tradition: dakshina , 
the southern; vama , the left; and madhyama , the 
central. These represent three powers of Shiva 
and are characterised by the predominance of 
sattva, rajas, and tamas respectively. The Yamalas 
affiliate a large number of local cults, and open 
up the field of tantric sadhana to people of other 
castes. Thus they at once preserve the orthodox 
tradition of tantras of earlier period and assume 
a heterodox nature themselves. 

The supplementary literature of the Yamala 
group indicates a new orientation of the tantric 
culture. The sadhanas of the agamas assume in 
them a more pronounced character of Shaktism. 
The tradition of the agamas developed through 
two channels—the exoteric and the esoteric. The 
former was continued as pure Shaivism with a 
view to attaining salvation. The latter was con¬ 
tinued as Shaktism with greater emphasis on the 
various Shakti cults, not so much to attain salva¬ 
tion as to gain control over the forces of nature. 
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Practice 

The word 'tantra’ also means that which rules 
or governs. It is the science of living a way of 
life that leads to the desired goal. So it is char¬ 
acterised by practice combined with esoteric 
knowledge. But this practice differs from the 
Vedic practice of yajna in that the tantric prac¬ 
tice centres round the psycho-physical make-up 
of the practitioner, and so it is inward by nature. 
The tantras lay down different forms of practice 
for the attainment of the highest aim of human 
existence by one living the ordinary life of a 
householder. In this respect they correspond to 
the worship portion of the Vedas. The propo¬ 
nents of tantra say that when the Vedic rituals 
became outmoded, Shiva replaced them with 
tantric rites. This statement seems quite reason¬ 
able, for the tantric system, besides synthesising 
the two distinct paths of enjoyment and renun¬ 
ciation, acts as a conduit between the rituals and 
philosophy of the Vedas. 

Each act in the process of worship in the tan¬ 
tric system has to be performed with some sort 
of meditation symbolising the unity of individ¬ 
ual soul with God. Thus tantra, being both a 
modification and synthesis of Vedic literature, 
owes its origin to the Vedas, and is hence called 
agama , revelation, as against nigama , tradition. 
According to some, it is said that at the begin¬ 
ning of creation the supreme Lord Shiva re¬ 
vealed from his five faces, pure knowledge in 
five streams for the enjoyment as well as liber¬ 
ation of all living beings. These are laukika , em¬ 
pirical; vaidika , scriptural; adhyatmika , spiritual; 
atimarga , transcendental; and mantra, aphoris¬ 
tic. According to some other schools, agama is 
the advice of Shiva to Parvati, his divine consort, 
on this subject. 

The three letters forming the word £ agama , a , 
ga, and ma signify that the tantric literature agata, 
came from, Shiva, and gata, went to, Parvati, and 


was mat a, approved by Vasudeva. In the nigama , 
Parvati is the speaker and Shiva the listener. But 
this distinction between the two terms is not 
adhered to everywhere in the context of tantric 
literature. A scholar writes: 'One of the oldest 
Tantras available in manuscript, Nisvasatattva 
Samhitd , holds that the Tantra is the culmination 
of the esoteric science of the Vedanta and the 
Samkhya .’ 4 It not only accepts the ultimate real¬ 
ity of Brahman or Shiva, but also looks upon the 
whole phenomenal world as an expression of the 
dynamic aspect of God. If the Vedantic path be 
called analytic, the tantric path is said to be syn¬ 
thetic. Sri Ramakrishna’s whole life of sadhana 
was replete with this latter attitude, the positive 
way of approach. He used to say: 'Suppose you 
have separated the shell, flesh, and seeds of a bel- 
fruit and someone asks you the weight of the 
fruit. Will you leave aside the shell and the seeds, 
and weigh only the flesh? Not at all. To know 
the real weight of the fruit, you must weigh the 
whole of it—the shell, the flesh, and the seeds. 
Only then can you tell its real weight .’ 5 That is 
why in his school days the method of subtraction 
had no meaning for Sri Ramakrishna. 

The religious attitude in tantric rituals is 
twofold: the exoteric ritual of the Vedic type, 
which aims at acquisition of control over the 
forces of nature, and the esoteric ritual, its aim 
being the union of the two prime principles— 
Shiva and Shakti. Even this latter ritual traces its 
origin in the Vedic Brahmana and Upanishad 
passages like: ‘The head is the chariot of Soma; 
the mouth, the ahavaniya fire; the crown of the 
head, the sacrificial post; the belly, the cart-shed; 
the feet, the two fires; the sacrificial items, the 
limbs .’ 6 Similarly in the Brihadaranyaka Upani - 
shad, the limbs of the horse meant for the ash - 
vamedha sacrifice have been equated with certain 
subtle elements: 'The head of the sacrificial horse 
is the dawn, its eye the sun, its vital force the 
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air, its open mouth the fire called Vaishvanara, 
and the body of the sacrificial horse is the year. 
Its back is heaven .’ 7 Hence it is meet to say that 
the tantras emerged out of the Vedic religion 
and were then developed into a type of esoteric 
knowledge. But they can rather be called a de¬ 
velopment than grafting from the Vedic religion. 
Even some of the Vedic sacrifices could be used 
for both good and bad purposes. In the Vedic 
texts traces of what is called ‘black magic’ are also 
found. The Atharva Veda is commonly believed 
to be the source of such rites. This explains the 
occurrence of magical practices in the tantras. 

The practice of tantra dominates in three 
zones in India: Bengal, Kashmir, and Kerala. 
Kashmir is dominated by the philosophical as¬ 
pect, and Bengal the practical aspect, while in 
Kerala there is some philosophical thinking, 
dualistic in nature, in contrast with the non-du- 
alistic thinking in Kashmir. From ancient times 


Bengal is predominantly a tantric zone where 
we find very little of the Vedic culture and influ¬ 
ence. The tantric pattern of Bengal was unique 
and distinct from those of Kerala and Kashmir. 
The tradition of tantric Kali worship in Bengal 
is known as kaula-dhara , which has its seat at 
Kamarupa or Kamakhya temple in Assam. In 
Kerala is the worship of Lakshmi or Tripura, 
and in Kashmir both the forms of worship are 
found to exist. 

In the tantras, bhava, disposition, is an import¬ 
ant factor in spiritual practice. Humankind is clas¬ 
sified under three heads— divya- bhava, one with 
a divine disposition, vira- bhava, one with a heroic 
disposition, and pasha- bhava, one with an animal 
disposition. One with an animal disposition can 
hardly be expected to see beyond the gross aspect 
of things. So such a person is guided along the 
path of strictest control of desires and passions. 
The one with heroic attitude is fighting with the 
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six passions to reach the plane beyond matter. 
And the one possessed of divine disposition is by 
nature endowed with qualities of controlling his 
lower propensities. According to the Kamakhya 
Tantra , such a person is less spoken, quiet, steady, 
sagacious, truthful, attentive, and endearing to 
all. Depending on the prevalent disposition of an 
individual the tantra texts have prescribed seven 
acharas or codes of conduct in tantric practice. 
These are given in the Kularnava Tantra as veda, 
vaishnava , shaiva , dakshina , vama , siddhanta , and 
kaula. They represent seven stages of development 
in the aspirant. In the first stage, cleanliness of 
the body and the mind is cultivated; the second 
stage is that of devotion; the third that of know¬ 
ledge; the fourth stage is one of consolidation of 
the acquisition in the first three stages; the fifth is 
the stage of renunciation and not the practice of 
rites with a woman, as is wrongly held by many; 
the sixth stage is of definite conclusion regarding 
the merits of enjoyment and renunciation. By pur¬ 
suing the path of renunciation, the seventh stage 
kaula is reached. Of these seven, the first three be¬ 
long to pashu-blvzsriL, the next two belong to vira- 
bhava, and the last two to divya- bhava. 

A lot of misunderstanding about the left- 
handed path called vamachara mentioned above 
has developed in the course of time. It is partly 
due to an ignorance of the principle behind that 
and partly due to its abuse. It is not meant for 
one with outgoing mental currents, who has not 
subdued ones base desires, and not cut the three 
knots of shame, hatred, and fear’. Only one en¬ 
dowed with the viva- bhava disposition, one who 
has succeeded in awakening the dormant serpent 
power, kundalini , is competent to play with fire’ 
and burn his bonds with it. For the aspirant with 
a predominance of the ^Vy^-bhava there does not 
exist any bond in substance; so no question arises 
as to burning the bonds. The mere semblance of 
such bonds is dissolved in the ocean of nectar’. 


One aspect of tantric discipline is the prac¬ 
tice with five m’s, namely, madya , wine; mamsa , 
meat; matsya , fish, mudra, signs, cereal fries, or 
closure of evil company, and maithuna , ritual 
sexual union. These five articles have different 
significance for different classes of aspirants. 
The point to be borne in mind is that one is 
required to offer the principle hidden behind 
these gross articles. The Kularnava Tantra says 
that the wine which gladdens is the nectar 
which flows from the union of the coiled power, 
kundalini , with Shiva sitting on the head, sa- 
hasrara. Only one who drinks this nectar is the 
right person, and not mere drunkards. Like¬ 
wise all the five m’s have their inherent mean¬ 
ings. One who follows the essence attains to the 
highest stage, kaula\ until then one is nothing 
but a pashu , animal. All such pashus adhering 
to the gross articles end up in tightening the 
pasha , noose, around them. The goal of all tan- 
tras is to realise oneself as pashupati , the lord 
of all animals, another name of Shiva, by gain¬ 
ing control over the basic passions. It is worth 
mention in this context that Sri Ramakrishna 
meticulously underwent all the methods of 
sadhana prescribed in the sixty-four tantras, 
but his mind was tuned to such a high pitch of 
purity that when wine sanctified by offering to 
the Divine Mother was brought before him for 
drinking, he merely touched it with his finger¬ 
tip and made a mark of it on his forehead as a 
sign of respect—just this action sent him into 
deep absorption into the primal cause of this 
world . 8 Again, when he was brought to witness 
the tantric discipline of ritual sexual union, just 
the vision of extreme joy of the couple indulg¬ 
ing in such act reminded him of the infinitely 
blissful Divine Mother assuming those human 
forms, and he lost himself into deep meditation 
of her supremely blissful aspect expressed even 
through sexual union. 
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Mantra and Diksha 

Speaking of tantric practice, at least a brief dis¬ 
cussion on mantra becomes indispensable. In the 
tantric system, mantra plays an important role. It 
is true that in the Vedic system also mantra has an 
equally important role. The highest Vedic man¬ 
tra, Savitri Gayatri, is also an adoration of Shakti. 
The word mantra in Sanskrit means that, a re¬ 
peated remembrance of which releases the soul . 9 
A mantra is composed of bija , a root letter, the 
name of the chosen ideal, and a word of saluta¬ 
tion. Tantric mantras—in sharp contrast with 
Vedic mantras in the Brahmana portion—are ex¬ 
tremely brief, each letter bearing a mystic signifi¬ 
cance. Besides, they are not to be taken for mere 
words. The guru or the preceptor adds ones own 
vital strength into the mantra with intense aspira¬ 
tion by repeating it and meditating on its mean¬ 
ing. In this way the spiritual power of the mantra 
is transmitted from the guru to the disciple from 
generation to generation. This process of trans¬ 
mission is technically called diksha. Along with 
the transfer of such power, the guru becomes the 
spiritual preceptor of the disciple, and such an oc¬ 
casion is marked as a new birth for the disciple. 

Guru and Disciple 


According to the tantras the real guru is none else 
than the supreme Lord Shiva, who is not only the 
creator, sustainer, and destroyer of the universe 
but also holds the twin power of anugraha, grace 
and nigraha , punishment. Individual effort with¬ 
out gods grace can never lead to spiritual success. 
The power of the mantra is transmitted thus from 
the supreme God and handed down from genera¬ 
tion to generation by a traditional line of compe¬ 
tent preceptors and disciples. 

Diksha or initiation is a must for the per¬ 
formance of any tantric worship. The word 
‘diksha literally means a process by which the 
guru transmits the mantra and attenuates or 
destroys the sins of the disciple . 10 Diksha has 
been classified by the teachers of tantra into 
three types— Shambhavi , shakti , and mantri or 
anavi —depending on the spiritual status of the 
disciple. The first of these is done with a mere 
meet, touch, or conversation with the disciple, 
as happened in the life of Narendranath, Swami 
Vivekanandas pre-monastic name, on his second 
meeting with Sri Ramakrishna. In the shakti type 
of initiation, the guru forces into the disciple 
his own spiritual power with his divine wisdom, 
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thus awakening the spiritual dimension of the 
disciple. In this process, the fo/<2-mantra is writ¬ 
ten by the guru on the tongue of the disciple 
and the latter at once merges into a vision of his 
chosen ideal. And in the mantri or anavi type 
the guru whispers the mantra into the disciple’s 
ear. Constant repetition and meditation on its 
meaning by the disciple bursts out the hard outer 
crust of the mantra. This phenomenon is known 
as mantra -chaitanya. It is the awakening of nada, 
the eternal sound. At this stage words or letters 
of the mantra melt in the moving stream of an 
unbroken vibration called akhanda-nada . This 
vibration of sound leads to illumination and the 
aspirant becomes blessed with the vision of ones 
chosen ideal. This process has been mentioned 
in authentic tantric texts like Rudra-Yamala , 
Vayaviya Samhita , and Vishvasara Tantra. 

There are five parts in tantric worship: 
snana , ablution; sandhya , worship performed 
at the three junctures of daybreak, midday, and 
evening; tarpana , pleasing; puja , worship; and 
homa , sacrificial ceremony. Of these the first is 
not merely external ablution but a mystic one— 
the act of diving deep into the heart and bathing 
in the nectar that flows from the brain-centre 
of sahasrara. Next in line comes a type of daily 
prayer, sandhya , for purifying the aspirant from 
all sins committed during the day and night. 
The third part, tarpana , is done by rousing the 
coiled power from the base of spine upward to 
the brain-centre and bathe it again in the same 
spring of nectar incessantly flowing therefrom. 
The fourth, that is, the worship part, signifies the 
worship of the coiled power with various qual¬ 
ities like amaya , devoid of delusion; anaham- 
kara , free from egoism; and araga , absence of 
worldly attachment. After propitiating the deity, 
the worshipper performs the last part of wor¬ 
ship, homa , in which the entire world is offered 
in the blazing fire of knowledge. 


Varnamala, Shabda, and Speech 

A mantra is composed of some letters of the 
Sanskrit alphabet, varnamala , which consti¬ 
tute words, shabda. These letters are not looked 
upon as mere letters. Each of them is endowed 
with the powers of various aspects of the Divine 
Mother. In other words, they are presided over 
by the companions of Shakti. Since innumerable 
permutations and combinations form the whole 
gamut of words, all the words uttered in the 
world are said to be originated from and infilled 
with that Shakti or power. The Divine Mother 
is present in the words of benediction as also in 
vulgar words of abuse. The demonstration of this 
power of letters is witnessed in tantric worship. 
During all such ceremonial worships a rite called 
nyasa is performed by the worshipper. The mean¬ 
ing of the word nyasa in this context is reinforce¬ 
ment’. In the process each letter of the Sanskrit 
alphabet in serial order is reinforced’ into a par¬ 
ticular point in the whole body of the worshipper 
in order to make the gross body scintillate with 
the divine resplendence of those mystic letters. 

According to the tantras, from the supreme 
Self came out Shakti, the primal energy, and 
from this Shakti originated the basic vibration 
or sound, nada, which later on compressed it¬ 
self into a bindu , a nucleus of power. This bindu 
again burst into nada to create complete focal 
points termed bijas. The process by which these 
bijas are transmitted by the guru to the disciple 
is known as diksha or initiation into the spiritual 
path, as has already been explained. 

The tantric literature makes it imperative 
for the aspirant desirous of conducting wor¬ 
ship of any deity to be initiated by some guru. 
We have to bring up a brief discussion in this 
context on the varnamala. The eternal union 
of Shakti with Shiva is indicated by the letter i 
in the word Shiva. Take it away from the word, 
and it changes into shava , lifeless corpse. This 
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unique philosophy demonstrates that the order 
of the Sanskrit alphabet like a, /, u, has a defin¬ 
ite link with the process of creation. This is why 
when the great Lord Shiva appeared in his dan¬ 
cing Nataraja form before Panini, who wanted 
to know the secret of grammar, the first sound 
that came out of his damaru , pellet drum, gave 
the seeds of the entire creation. 11 The first three 
letters a , /, and u are said to be the three vertices 
of the basic triangle of the universe. Of these, 
the letter ‘a represents the ultimate reality be¬ 
yond which nothing exists. But, left to itself, this 
letter is not capable of creating anything unless 
desire arises in it. This desire is indicated by the 


second letter 7°. These two letters, when com¬ 
bined, sprout the first sign of creation given by 
the third vowel V. Now, the first vowel V, in 
order to have the desire for creation, has to split 
itself into two 'a s, which gives the letter V, the 
symbol of delight. Thus the first of the fourteen 
Maheshvara-s utra expresses the delight of self- 
expression in creation. Again, as per grammar 
rules, the Sanskrit letter V joined with 7° yields 
the letter V, which is the root of all existence. 
Hence the letter V is looked upon in the tantras 
as root letter procreating the phenomenal world. 

Another notable feature in the Maheshvara- 
sutra is that the starting letter V in the first sutra 



Nataraja 
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and that in the fourteenth sutra Pd together 
constitute the entire gamut of our existence, as 
it begins with the first vowel V in the alphabet 
and ends with the last consonant of the alpha¬ 
bet, Pd\ and these two poles, when joined by 
the point represented by ‘ m\ makes it ah am, 1’. 
In the tantric context the word‘ ah am represents 
the whole world of living beings. Like the cardi¬ 
nal sentence in Vedanta, ‘ aham brahmasmi ; I am 
Brahman, the two words £ aham and ‘idam in 
the tantric context represent the eternal relation 
between the individual soul and Shiva. It also 
means the elimination of the difference between 
the knower and the known, the enjoyer and the 
enjoyed. Shankara also says in the introduction 
to his commentary on the Brahma Sutra that the 
physical world consists of the infinite variety of 
relationship between the two words ‘ aham and 
‘ idam\ ‘I’ and 'this’: A natural human behaviour 
based on self-identification in the form of “I am 
this” or “This is mine”.’ 12 

The science of words is closely associated 
with speech. In tantric literature, all words we 
express through speech are only at the gross 
level. The words undergo four levels to express 
themselves in articulate speech. First they re¬ 
main in a causal, undifferentiated, balanced, dor¬ 
mant, and subtlest state. Technically called para , 
it is in the spinal cord at the level of the navel, 
manipura. The next stage is arrived at the mid¬ 
dle of the seven chakras called anahata- chakra. 
This is the subtler stage called pashyanti, seeing. 
It lies in the spinal cord behind the heart region. 
The next level in the spine is behind the throat 
at the vishuddha-c hakra called madhyama. In 
that stage the words come to the subtle state, 
more defining than the earlier one, and ready to 
become manifest. At the next stage the words 
come up to the mouth, become fully manifest 
with articulation and audibility; this stage is 
called vaikhari. 


The Significance ofSri-yantra 

We have discussed in the foregoing passages the 
secret of letters, the science of articulate words, 
and their significance in tantric sadhana. Some¬ 
thing more remains to be said in the context of 
tantric worship. Like all other dualistic systems 
of worship, the tantric system of worship also 
makes use of a special type of symbol called Sri- 
chakra or Sri-yantra. The following is an account 
of the Sri-yantra from the Bhavanopanishad be¬ 
longing to the Kadi tantras, the Kadi school of 
thought prevalent in Bengal. 

The word ‘yantra occurs frequently in all tan¬ 
tric contexts of worship. All dualistic forms of 
worship need an image, a symbol, or something 
like that. Since the ordinary aspirants need an 
object of adoration or worship, a gross form is 
made after the desired pattern of the worshipper 
thinking about the form of the worshipped. Thus 
there may be an innumerable variety of symbols 
depending on the mental make-up of individ¬ 
uals. Shalagrama and Shiva-linga are some such 
symbols. The tantric method of Shakti worship 
is represented by such a yantra called Sri-chakra 
or Sri-yantra. It is a beautiful piece of geometric 
figure representing the Divine Mother in her 
individual as well as universal form. It consists 
of several fields or planes of existence, two sets 
of triangles, and two groups of lotus petals. The 
Sri-chakra is of immense significance in the tan¬ 
tric method of worship. As a whole, it represents 
the universe—the macrocosm and the micro¬ 
cosm—and its divine cause. At the centre of the 
chakra there is a point. It represents the coexist¬ 
ence of Lalita and Kameshvara in an undiffer¬ 
entiated union. An inverted triangle encloses 
this point. This triangle represents the triple di¬ 
mensions of Shakti known as knowledge, will¬ 
power, and action, and also the three qualities 
of sattva, rajas, and tamas, and their presiding 
deities. Circumscribing this small triangle there 
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is a group of eight triangles and circumscrib¬ 
ing even this group of eight there are two sets 
of triangles, each containing ten triangles, one 
surrounding the other. Still outside these two 
sets of ten triangles, there exists a set of four¬ 
teen triangles circumscribing them. Next, cir¬ 
cumscribing this set of fourteen triangles stands 
a circle of eight lotus petals, another concentric 
circle of sixteen petals. Still outside that region 
are three concentric circles and three concentric 
squares outside the three circles. Thus, reversely 
from outside inward, the nine chakras are: Vrit- 
tatraya or bhupura\ shodasha-dala, circle with 
sixteen petals; ashta-dala , circle with eight pet¬ 
als; manvashara , circular area with fourteen tri¬ 
angles; dashara-yugma , two circular areas with 
two sets of ten triangles each; ashtakona , circular 
area with eight triangles; inverted triangle; and 
bindu , point. The order of these nine chakras 


Sri Yantra 

starting from the bindu outwards is called srishti- 
krama , the order of creation, while the reverse 
order—starting from the bhupura inwards—is 
known as laya-krama , the order of dissolution. 
The central point, bindu , represents Kamesh- 
vara and Kameshvari in eternal union. That is 
contained within the yoni —represented by the 
triangle with vertex down—the source, cause, or 
womb of the universe. The triangles and petals in 
every chakra represent various cosmic principles, 
each having its distinct presiding deity. The ul¬ 
timate object of worship in the Sri-chakra is, as 
the Bhavanopanishad says, ‘the realisation of the 
unity of the knower, known, and knowledge’. 13 

Epilogue 

The tantric view is that wherever there is Shiva, 
Shakti is identified with it. Because Shiva is wis¬ 
dom, and wisdom implies power, so the one 
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cannot exist without the other. Many people 
erroneously identify Shakti with a woman or 
female principle, and Shiva with the male prin¬ 
ciple. However, they are neither male nor fe¬ 
male nor neuter. The aspirant who worships 
the wisdom aspect of Reality is called a Shaiva, 
and one who worships the power aspect of the 
same Reality is called a Shakta. The worshipper 
of the knowledge aspect will spontaneously be 
endowed with power. But if one wants to at¬ 
tain perfection in the acquisition of power, one 
has to stop the wastage of energy by all means. 
The aspirant has to identify his inner Self with 
the source of all power, keep the channel of des¬ 
cent of that power clean by purifying himself 
through an ardent invocation, worship, and self¬ 
surrender with a yearning heart. It is in this way 
alone that the great power becomes propitiated 
and gives boon to the worshipper. Endowed 
with that boon, the aspirant comes to realise 
the manifestation of the same Divine Mother 
in all women, and the living presence of Shiva, 
the source of knowledge, in all beings. It is then 
that the aspirant truly feels the meaning of the 
maxim, ‘yatra jivastatra shivah ; wherever there is 
jiva, there is Shiva, and proceeds with all convic¬ 
tion to serve God in all beings because, accord¬ 
ing to tantric injunction, no individual can attain 
liberation until all others reach that state. 

The main idea of the tantras is the deification 
of the objects of the senses, which lure a person 
and bind one in the endless chain of birth and 
death, thus preventing one from realising God. 
The tantras show the way to the struggling soul 
to look upon all sense objects as visible represen¬ 
tations of God, so that ones inordinate attach¬ 
ment to them may be curbed. In this way the 
aspirant gradually becomes transformed from 
the bound state of the jiva to the liberated state 
of Shiva. The shackles that one created in the 
course of innumerable births fall off and one 


becomes God. Sri Ramakrishna puts this fact in 
a poetic way: ‘When bound by ties one is jiva, 
and when free from ties one is Siva.’ 14 

The tantras are unique in their preaching the 
idea of the motherhood of God, and simultan¬ 
eously, glorification of the woman. The Sam- 
hita portion of the Vedas gives only rudiments 
of this idea. There the husband is instructed to 
look upon the body of his wife as sacred and to 
worship the gods therein, so that she may be the 
mother of a worthy child. The tantras sublimate 
this idea and develop it on new lines, with con¬ 
spicuous results, for it was found suited to cer¬ 
tain temperaments of the age when tantras came 
into vogue. 

Notes and References 

1. See Vidyaranya Muni, Panchadashi , 6.130: 
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2. Tanoti vistaryate jnanam anena iti tantram. 

3. See Kamikagama , Purvabhaga, Tantravatara- 
patalah, 29: ‘ Tanoti vipulan arthan tattva-man- 
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known as Maheshvara-s utra. 
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Sankaracarya , trans. Swami Gambhirananda 
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14. Gospel , 315. 
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I use the word 'hinduism’ in a broad sense 
to cover all periods of its development right 
from Vedic times. Though the religion came 
to acquire the name 'Hinduism’ very much later 
during British times in India, the roots of Hin¬ 
duism as it evolved through the ages go back to 
Vedic times; it is therefore appropriate to look for 
the origins of some of its ideas in Vedic literature. 

2 Truth Is One 

0 

o 

* The groundbreaking contribution to religious and 

l spiritual thought in the Rig Veda is the idea that 

8 the ultimate Existence or Truth is 'One’ and can 
> 

8 be described variously by wise people: c ekam sat 
\ viprah bahudha vadanti\ the truth is one and the 
| sages call it variously’. 1 We take this oft-quoted say- 
t ing so much for granted that its great significance 

< 

T S Rukmani is the Chair of Hindu Studies at 
Concordia University, Montreal. 


has been lost to posterity. Even today when bitter 
struggles rage over the superiority of one God of 
a particular religion over another, the Vedic sages 
were able to express the nature of this ultimate real¬ 
ity in an abstract manner calling it just Existence or 
Truth. It is not only that the ultimate reality does 
not have a single name but it is also not defined by 
any gender; this in my view is an intellectual feat of 
the highest order in that time and age. 

We thus find that the hymns dedicated to fe¬ 
male deities like Vak, Ushas, or Ratri were no 
less important than the ones dedicated to male 
deities. It is also significant that the Kena Upani - 
shad mentions a female goddess Uma Haimavati 
as the one who instructs Indra about Brahman. 2 
All these examples make it clear that in the early 
Vedic age both female and male deities enjoyed 
the same status. This attitude was facilitated by 
the open ended way of looking at religion, which 
enabled the Vedic sages to view the entire cosmos 
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as endowed with divinity. Thus everything in the 
universe was imbued with the presence of the di¬ 
vine and the question of distinguishing the female 
from the male or according superiority to one over 
the other would not fit into the overall scheme of 
Vedic philosophy. This tendency would later blos¬ 
som into the concepts of Brahman and Atman in 
the Upanishads where the outer reality Brahman 
got to be identified with the inner reality in every¬ 
thing that exists called Atman. It is also echoed 
in the Ardhanarishvara concept where Shiva is 
viewed as half male and half female emphasising 
the importance of both male and female in Nature. 

The absence of defining the ultimate in terms 
of gender allowed for a freedom to conceptualise 
the reality in many ways without a gender bias. For 
instance the Shvetashvatara Upanishad describes 
the ultimate reality in the following manner: ‘You 
are the woman, you are the man, you are the boy, 
(and) you are the girl too. You are the old man 
tottering with a stick. Taking birth, you have your 
faces everywhere.’ 3 It is also significant that in the 
Bhagavadgita Sri Krishna declares: ‘Of this world 
I am the father, mother, ordainer, (and the) grand¬ 
father’. 4 It is later in the tantra literature and the 
many Puranas which are dedicated to Shakti wor¬ 
ship that this tradition reaches its culmination. In 
these works Shakti is the supreme deity responsible 
for the manifestation, maintenance, and destruc¬ 
tion of the universe. Moreover she is not depicted 
as the consort of one of the male divinities but is 
independent and is supreme in her own right. 

Female Deities 

Amongst the major world religions—Buddhism, 
Christianity, Hinduism, Islam, and Judaism—it 
is only in Hinduism that one notices a profusion 
of female deities. As an embodiment of energy, 
Shakti is always pictured as female and one can 
say that without this energy the male deities can¬ 
not exercise their power. It is also significant that 


while in general one worships all deities for bless¬ 
ings, when it comes to achieving certain spe¬ 
cific blessings like prosperity and good fortune, 
knowledge, and power or energy, one prays to 
Lakshmi, Sarasvati, and Devi respectively. 

There are a profusion of mother-deities that 
dot the Hindu landscape. Thus you have the 
Ashta-Mahalakshmis , Sapta-Matrikas , Dasha- 
Mahavidyas , and many more, which are varied 
aspects of Parvati. 5 One also notices that these 
female deities are by and large representations of 
Parvati. (81). While the Vedic heritage does accord 
respect to female deities it is in the little tradition 
that we find the great importance that female rep¬ 
resentations of the divine received in the form of 
village deities. It is these village deities that protect 
the villages from pestilence in the form of ailments 
such as small pox, and measles. The profusion of 
female deities, all subsumed under the name of 
‘mother’, is a testimony to this fact. It was this phe¬ 
nomenon which helped the heroine of the Maha- 
bharata, Draupadi, acquire an iconic status called 
Dv^up^di-amman in the south Indian ‘amman’ 
cult, even when the North has ignored Draupadi 
in its pantheon of female divinities. Moreover, 
Shakti has come to be recognised as the supreme 
deity in the Shakta school of worship and is given 
equal importance as that given to the male deities 
like Shiva and Vishnu, as already mentioned. 

It is not possible to state definitely when this 
supremacy accorded to Shakti came into being. 
Depiction of female figurines on seals are avail¬ 
able from the Indus Valley civilisation around 
third and second millennium BCE and later on in 
the Mauryan period, around the third to second 
century BCE, which by then had both masculine 
and feminine divine representations. It is with 
the age of the Puranas, that one notices written 
documents which accord this supreme status to 
Devi. She is celebrated as the one who killed the 
demon Mahishasura and one can boldly assert 
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that there can be no region in India which is not 
familiar with the Mahishasuramardini narrative 
of the Devi slaying the demon Mahishasura. This 
is celebrated in one form or the other in almost 
all the regions in India. This narrative is depicted 
in great detail in the Devi Mahatmyam of the 
Markandeya Purana. It is in this text that we find 
the identification of the Devi with yoga -nidra, 
yogic sleep, as well as the origin of the all-pow¬ 
erful Shakti who combines within herself all the 
shaktis of the other male deities as well. 

The Devi Mahatmyam , considered to be of 
sixth century CE, recounts in detail the exploits 
of the Devi who has been described as Maha - 
may a, Prakriti, and Shakti. David Kinsley argues 
that it is in the depiction of Kali, Devi in her fero¬ 
cious aspect, that each of these terms comes alive. 6 
Kali, also known as Durga, is generally associated 
with the fearsome aspect of Shiva as evidenced in 
the Shumbha and Nishumbha legend narrated in 
the Devi Mahatmyam. As Kali, she has a num¬ 
ber of temples known as kalihadi , house of Kali, 
in Bengal and Assam, where she is depicted in 
a fearsome form during the autumnal worship 
of Durga in these places. I shall briefly address 
the significance of the three terms— Mahamaya , 
Prakriti, and Shakti—before going on to high¬ 
light the uniqueness of the Devi, a female div¬ 
inity, considered as the ultimate reality in the 
Hindu pantheon. She is also responsible for the 
creation, maintenance, and destruction of the 
universe as already mentioned and also rewards 
devotees for their devotion to her, much like what 
the male gods Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva do. 

Mahamaya : The word ‘maya, as we all know, 
goes back to the Rig Veda, associated with magic 
and the power of delusion. In late Upanishadic 
philosophy and the later Vedanta schools, maya 
has the power mainly of ensnaring humans to 
the mundane world and distracting them from 
attaining liberation. However in the Puranic 



Mahishasuramardini 


literature the sense of ego associated with maya 
gets more importance as emphasised by David 
Kinsley (82). It is this taking over of the ego in our 
mundane worldly lives that obstructs the path to 
moksha and ultimate liberation. In that sense it is 
appropriate that she be designated as mahamaya. 

Prakriti: In Sankhya philosophy Prakriti is the 
material reality responsible for the evolution of 
the cosmos. If one needs to attain moksha one 
needs to transcend the world of Prakriti by the 
practice of discernment which is not an easy prop¬ 
osition. People are bound to the world of Prakriti 
in general. By the time of popular Hinduism rep¬ 
resented by the Puranas, Prakriti is associated 
more with human behaviour, which invariably 
drags humans into the vortex of worldly activity. 
No wonder the Gita says, ‘It is Nature that acts’ 7 
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and associates behaviour with the sattvic, rajasic 
and tamasic qualities, which are the constituents 
of Prakriti 'born of sattva, rajas , and tamas (17.2). 
Just as behaviour following the natural inclination 
of Prakriti is difficult to resist so is Kali, who rep¬ 
resents the darker side of Shakti, difficult to con¬ 
trol says Kinsley. Perhaps this is the reason behind 
her being called Kali, the dark one, who is Prakriti 
or Shakti in her not so benevolent aspect accord¬ 
ing to Kinsley. While Kinsley associates Kali with 
the dark colour, another understanding is that 
Kali is derived from the word ‘kala’ meaning time. 
She is therefore the power associated with time. 8 
Either way what Kali signifies is that humans are 
not in full control of their lives and evil in many 
forms impacts their lives at unforeseen moments. 
This is an acknowledgement of the helplessness of 
humans in the face of difficulties. 

Shakti: While all the deities like Shiva, 
Vishnu, and others have their shaktis who are 
always represented as female, Shakti also has her 
own shakti which she channelises not only to 
destroy the demons and asuras but also to be¬ 
stow grace on her devotees’. So while mahamaya 
and Prakriti have emphasis predominantly on 
the binding nature of Devi, Shakti has a dual 
function of benevolence and destruction which 
comes into play at appropriate moments. 

In whatever way Devi is worshipped, there is 
no gainsaying the fact that she has a large number 
of devotees throughout India. She has attained 
a paramount status and a festival exclusively de¬ 
voted to her is the nine-day Navaratri festival 
and the grand Kali puja in Bengal apart from 
the many other ways in which she is celebrated 
throughout India. The entire Durga Saptashati , 
another name for the Devi Mahatmyam that has 
seven-hundred verses like the Gita, is recited dur¬ 
ing the Navaratri festival. I still remember the 
voice of Birendra Krishna Bhadra over the All 
India Radio reciting the verses from this Purana 


on Mahalaya day, the first day of the fortnight 
that contains Navaratri. One of them which 
has a special meaning for me is: ‘Ya devi saw - 
abhuteshu buddhirupena samsthita namastasyai 
namastasyai namastasyai namo namah\ I bow 
down repeatedly to that Devi who is the very 
embodiment of learning’. 9 In fact this Purana at¬ 
tributes all that exists in the universe as a repre¬ 
sentation of Devi Herself. Coming from Indian 
society, which is patriarchal in so many ways like 
almost all societies round the world, it is no small 
achievement for Hinduism to have accorded this 
exalted position to Shakti. This has had a domino 
effect in the West and Western feminists are try¬ 
ing to emulate this model and striving to bring 
in changes in Christianity with emphasis on the 
worship of Mother Mary juxtaposed with that of 
Jesus Christ. It is also reflected in a more concilia¬ 
tory approach to admitting female bishops and 
rabbis into Christianity and Judaism respectively. 
In Hinduism while the Vedic tradition has pre¬ 
ferred male pujaris for temple worship there have 
always been female pujaris for the wayside shrines 
and in some non-Vedic shrines mainly dedicated 
to Shakti worship. 

Shakti has been identified with yoga -nidra, 
yogic sleep, and the reason for this is narrated 
in the following manner in the Devi Mahat - 
my am: Vishnu has entered his yoga -nidra and 
the demons Madhu and Kaitabha use this mo¬ 
ment to start tormenting Brahma who tries to 
awaken Vishnu from his yoga -nidra. The same 
story occurs in the Mahabharata, which version 
is slightly different and it does not give due im¬ 
portance to the Devi. Thus the Mahabharata men¬ 
tions Brahma shaking the lotus, in which he is 
born from the navel of Vishnu, in order to wake 
Vishnu up from his yoga -nidra, who eventually 
wakes up and then slays the two demons. But in 
the Devi Mahatmyam Brahma prays to the Devi 
addressing her as mahamaya , who then agrees to 
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withdraw herself limb by limb from Vishnu, who 
then wakes up and kills the demons. The emphasis 
of the DeviMahatmyam is on the grace shown by 
Yogamaya to a devotee and by granting the wishes. 

In the story of the slaying of Mahishasura, the 
story goes that in the long protracted war of a 
hundred years between the devas and asuras, Ma- 
hisha, the leader of the asuras, defeated the devas 
who were led by Indra, and in a sense, took over 
Indras position. Faced with this situation the 
devas went to Shiva and Vishnu and explained 
their plight. Filled with anger there arose a light 
from the faces of Shiva, Vishnu, and Brahma. 
There also arose energies from the other devas 
like Indra and they all gathered in one place and 
transformed themselves into a fiery mountain. 
That same energy then became a woman called 
Devi who was also given various weapons by the 
devas. Equipped with all this, the Devi was able 
to defeat Mahishasura and restore peace in the 
world. If one reads between the lines it becomes 
clear that th tDeviMahatmya extols the tremen¬ 
dous power of Devi, who surpasses all the indi¬ 
vidual male deities. Moreover one notices that 
she is not one of the consorts of the male devas 
like Shiva and Vishnu but is independent and is 
capable of removing all obstacles of her devotees. 

When one talks about the supreme Mother 
Goddess in Hinduism one cannot ignore the 
tantra tradition in which women are given great 
prominence. In fact to be initiated by a woman 
guru is considered more meritorious than being 
initiated by a male guru in the tantra lineage. Sri 
Ramakrishna himself was initiated by a woman 
tantric as is well known. While there are Shaiva, 
Vaishnava, and Shakta tantra literature, increas¬ 
ingly tantra has come to be identified with Shakti 
over the years. Tantra nowadays is also associ¬ 
ated with the awakening of the dormant kunda- 
lini power, which lies in the muladhara chakra 
at the base of the spinal column and making it 


ascend through the five chakras— svadhishtana, 
manipura, anahata, vishuddha , and ajna —to fi¬ 
nally merge in the sahasrara chakra situated in 
the top of the skull. It is a highly esoteric phil¬ 
osophy having many divisions and needs to be 
dealt with separately in its own right. 

I have briefly dealt with the importance ac¬ 
corded to the Mother principle in Hinduism and 
have demonstrated how widely she is worshipped 
in this tradition. Shakti worship spans both the 
great Vedic tradition as well as the little non- 
Vedic schools that proliferate throughout the 
length and breadth of India. One could safely say 
that there are an equal number or maybe more 
worshippers of one or another form of Shakti as 
there are those who worship male deities such as 
Vishnu, Shiva, Sri Krishna, and so on. 
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T ~1 his ARTICLE IS A personal meditation 
on tantra and may therefore appear idio¬ 
syncratic to some readers. I hope, however, 
that despite this feature it contains some points 
of interest. 

I would like to use the following fact as my 
starting point: that the development of tan¬ 
tra, usually dated from around the fifth century 
in the religious history of India, was a feature 
shared by both Hinduism and Buddhism, and 
even Jainism. I would also, alongside this fact, 
like to claim, that a similar movement is discern¬ 
ible in the teachings of Ramana Maharishi (d. 
1950). This raises the question: how might one 
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account for the similar movement of thought in 
classical Hinduism, Buddhism, and in the teach¬ 
ings of Ramana Maharishi ? 

I would like to start with the example of Bud¬ 
dhism, as it seems to provide the most cogent ex¬ 
ample of my point, which can then be extended > 

to Hinduism and to the teachings of Ramana ^ 
Maharishi. What I have in mind here is the man- 5 
ner in which the concepts of samsara and nirvana | 

are juxtaposed differently at different stages in t 
the development of Buddhist thought. In Thera- 5 
vada Buddhism, the opposition between samsara g 
and nirvana is emphasised. The spiritual aspirant l 

or the seeker of truth is caught up in the world of ° 

samsara in which one typically suffers and, with 3 ! 
the help of Buddhist practices, ultimately tran- " 
scends it to reach the state of nirvana. The main 
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obstacle for the spiritual aspirant, while she or 
he is in samsara, is the concept of the permanent 
self, which we all presume we possess. Theravada 
Buddhism, however, developed the concept of 
pudgala-s hunyata, or the doctrine of the empti¬ 
ness of the person. Very briefly, the idea is that 
human personality, consisting of the body, sensa¬ 
tions, perceptions, mental volitions, and acts of 
consciousness, is totally devoid of any element 
which could be considered permanent. Thera¬ 
vada Buddhism, however, accepts the ultimate 
reality of what it calls dharmas or dhammas, 
which, in the use of the word here, mean the 
constituent elements of the universe. These were 
accepted as lasting. However, Mahayana Bud¬ 
dhism, which succeeded Theravada Buddhism, 
argued that these dharmas also did not possess 
any independent, permanent, or real existence 
because they were also the product of causes and 
conditions and were relational to each other. In a 
way, the Mahayana thinkers could be seen as say¬ 
ing that while the Theravada critique of the per¬ 
son was a useful insight, it did not go far enough 
and just as the pudgala or personality could be 
shown as lacking in substance, the same argu¬ 
ment could also be applied to the dharmas. Thus, 
the doctrine of pudgala-shunyatii needed to be 
supplemented with that of dharma-shunyata. 

The Mahayana thinkers, however, did not stop 
here and proceeded to apply this critique to the 
distinction between samsara and nirvana, arguing 
that just as nothing permanent could be predi¬ 
cated of the person in samsara, so also nirvana was 
beyond any predication. So, samsara and nirvana 
could be negatively identified as sharing the prop¬ 
erty that nothing could be predicated of them. 
Sometimes the argument was also made that 
samsara and nirvana are implicated in each other, 
that is to say, one exists in relation to another, so 
that neither of them possess an independent real¬ 
ity, because they are dependent on each other. 


Be that as it may, a major doctrine of Mahayana 
Buddhism consists of the claim that samsara and 
nirvana can be equated or at least placed in apposi¬ 
tion , by way of contrast with Theravada Buddhism 
in which they were in opposition. It is easy to see 
how this negative identification of samsara and 
nirvana, in the sense that nothing could be predi¬ 
cated of either, could easily lead, in due course, to 
their positive identification, which is what hap¬ 
pens in tantra. So we could identify three stages 
in the movement of thought relating to samsara 
and nirvana: one in which they are in opposition, 
followed by a second in which they are brought 
together, and a third in which they are identi¬ 
fied. We may refer to these three stages as those 
of opposition, apposition, and identity. Should we 
wish to describe this movement of thought only 
in terms of opposition and identity, we might say 
that the first stage was represented by one of op¬ 
position or contrast, and the second and third by 
identity, but with the suggestion that one could 
distinguish between two kinds of identities—a 
negative identity and a positive identity. The third 
phase, that of identity or positive identity, is repre¬ 
sented by tantra. We shall later see how a parallel 
development also seems to occur in classical Hin¬ 
duism and in the teachings of Ramana Maharishi. 

It might, however, be useful to refer to a per¬ 
haps uniquely Buddhist argument which was 
used to justify the emergence of tantra. Intention 
plays a very important role in Buddhist thought 
and the Buddha is even famously known to have 
virtually identified karma with intention. So it 
was argued that if the intention of tantric prac¬ 
tices was to secure enlightenment’, then they 
could be justified. One could even broaden this 
argument and claim that to engage in the quest 
for enlightenment was to engage in such a de¬ 
manding enterprise that it required the mobi¬ 
lisation of all powers and dimensions which 
constitute the human personality, especially if 
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one wanted to achieve this enlightenment in the 
course of one life. Arguably, the identification 
of nirvana and samsara provided the requisite 
metaphysics for the development of tantra, along 
with the kind of soteriology which went hand 
in hand with it. It is also worth noting that, in 
Mahayana Buddhism, the soteriologically sharp 
distinction between the life of the householder 
and the life of a monk, found in Theravada Bud¬ 
dhism, was replaced by a willing acceptance of 
the fact that householders could get enlight¬ 
ened, and that not all monks were necessarily 
fully enlightened. 

To turn now to classical Hinduism. The first 
major school of Vedanta to achieve pervasive and 
lasting influence in Hindu thought was that of 
Advaita Vedanta, which distinguished sharply be¬ 
tween nirguna Brahman as the ultimate reality 
and the world as the product of maya, which was 
ultimately unreal. However, the various schools 
of Vedanta, which succeeded Advaita Vedanta, 
like those of Vishishtadvaita Vedanta and Dvaita 
Vedanta, concede far more reality to this world. 
In fact, one could argue that the manifest world is 
regarded as unreal in Advaita Vedanta, less unreal 
in Vishishtadvaita Vedanta, and even more real in 
Dvaita Vedanta. To the extent that reality is con¬ 
ceded to the universe and to the jivas, it is clear 
that the gap between them and what is ultimately 
real is reduced. From such a perspective, the devel¬ 
opment of tantra within Hinduism could be con¬ 
sidered as carrying this process further. 

The point may be illustrated with the help of 
a standard example—that of the rope and the 
snake. When the rope is mistaken as a snake, it 
could be argued that there really was no snake 
present because, when the rope is realised to be a 
rope, nothing of the snake remains. According to 
this interpretation of the phenomenon, the rope 
alone possesses any reality and the snake virtually 
none. One could, however, argue that the rope is 


real and the snake can only be seen where there is 
already a rope within which the snake could be 
seen as possessing a derived reality. This line of 
interpretation, however, is capable of being ex¬ 
tended further. It could be argued that the rope 
was in some sense present in every part of the 
snake, otherwise how could you see the snake at 
all ? This virtual identification of the snake with 
the rope may provide us with a clue to how the 
development of tantra could also find a philo¬ 
sophical justification within Hinduism, whether 
articulated in this way or not. 

There is also a very Hindu justification, which 
could be offered for the development of tantra. 
This has to do with the fact that ritual practice 
is sometimes sharply distinguished in Hinduism 
from ordinary practice, to the extent that killing 
an animal in sacrifice was not considered kill¬ 
ing in the ordinary sense. Now we can see how 
the ritual use of substances, which are normally 
considered polluting or hindrances on the path 
to moksha, could be considered as possessing a 
special power if used ritually. 

Anyone who reflects on the teachings of Ra- 
mana Maharishi over the years carefully is likely 
to be struck by the fact that whereas his teach¬ 
ings in the earliest phase are very succinct, sharp, 
and almost severe in their economy, they become 
more and more accommodating of human frailty 
as the audience of Ramana Maharishi expands 
and more and more people seek his guidance. 
Towards the end of his life he is even reported 
to have said on seeing a group of people, All 
of them are Buddhas, they just don’t know it,’ 
which reminds one of the equation between 
samsara and nirvana. 

As more and more people started approach¬ 
ing Ramana Maharishi, the implications of his 
teachings for ordinary life also started to come 
into prominence. For instance, in his later teach¬ 
ings he expresses himself clearly against the idea 
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that the performance of the last rites in Hindu¬ 
ism involves pollution of any kind. He openly 
opposed the taboo associated with menstrua¬ 
tion and was quite averse to the practice of un- 
touchability. He also emphasises the basic tenet 
of Advaita Vedanta—of the identity between 
Atman and Brahman—by stating that you your¬ 
self are the ultimate reality, which again parallels 
the equation between samsara and nirvana. 

All these three positions, which we have dis¬ 
cussed, namely, those associated with Buddhism, 
Hinduism, and the teachings of Ramana Ma- 
harishi, involve the acceptance of the idea of 
two levels of truth: the conventional and the ul¬ 
timate. This important doctrine is perhaps less 
abstruse than commonly imagined, as the fol¬ 
lowing example might serve to illustrate. We get 
up every day in the morning under the impres¬ 
sion that the sun has risen. As students of as¬ 
tronomy, we know that it is the earth that moves, 
not the sun, and we can only say that the sun 
rises in a conventional sense. It is the conven¬ 
tional everyday truth; it is not the ultimate astro¬ 
nomical truth. Similarly, all of us accept the idea 
that the earth is a sphere, based 
on the knowledge imparted 
to us in our geography classes. 

However, when we step out of 
g a building we are not paralysed 
« by the fear that, as the earth is a 

o sphere, we run the risk of roll¬ 
on 1 

1 ing down it. The conventional 

5 j everyday truth, on the basis of 

d which we live, is that the world 
< 

2 is flat, although we know full 
o well the ultimate truth that it is 
| really a sphere. 

The doctrine of the two 

X 

g levels of truth helps us function 

! in this world without any sense 
of contradiction, by grading 


reality into the proximate or conventional real¬ 
ity and the ultimate reality. It could be argued 
that the doctrine of the two levels of truth can 
be seen as pointing in the direction of tantra if 
one asks the question: is the distinction between 
conventional and ultimate truth conventional 
or ultimate ? The answer has to be that it is it¬ 
self conventional; so that in the end, all that we 
are left with is the ultimate truth, and the con¬ 
ventional truth gets swallowed up in it. Now of 
course, all religious traditions warn us against 
conflating these two levels. Somebody asked Ra¬ 
mana Maharishi: Tf this world is a dream, then 
do we have to give food to the person who is 
dying of hunger?’ Ramana Maharishi replied: 
‘So long as you are in this dream world you have 
to give the hungry person in the dream dream- 
food to eat.’ He was arguing that one cannot use 
or abuse, the distinction between the two levels 
of truth to escape one’s responsibility. One can 
appreciate the warning, but one can also appreci¬ 
ate that the temptation to mix or merge the two 
levels may also be an ever-present one. 


Ramana Maharishi 
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Abhinavagupta in Assembly 

Light on Abhinavagupta's Contribution 
to the Advaita Shaiva 
Spiritual Philosophy of Kashmir 

Dr Debabrata Sen Sharma 


O UT OF THE EIGHT SCHOOLS of Shaiva 
spiritual philosophy that had their ori¬ 
gin and development in different parts 
of India in different periods of time, the Advaita 
Shaiva spiritual philosophy of Kashmir is the 
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most prominent one on account of richness in - 
terms of literary output and the depth in its | 
spiritual thought projections. Eight schools of j 
Shaiva spiritual thought arranged in chrono- > 
logical order are: the Pashupata Shaiva school, £ 
the Lakulisha Pashupata school, the Nandike- > 
shvara Shaiva school, the Shaiva Siddhanta, the " 
Virashaiva school, the Raseshvara Shaiva school, 
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the Advaita Shaiva school of Kashmir, and the 
Shaiva school founded and propagated by Shri- 
kantha in Kashmir. The first three schools of 
Shaivism mentioned above originated in the be¬ 
ginning as religious cults in chronological order 
in the pre-Christian era in the north-western 
and south-western parts of India. Very limited 
literature that was created later is available per¬ 
taining to them, shedding light on their spiritual 
thought projections. 

The Shaiva Siddhanta school of spiritual 
thought is also one of the ancient schools of 
Shaivism that has extensive literature and also 
following even today in Tamil Nadu. The ori¬ 
ginal texts were created in Tamil based on the 
oral teachings of Shaiva saints. Later works were 
written in Sanskrit by some writers for dissemi¬ 
nation of their spiritual philosophy in North 
India, especially in Kashmir. The Virashaiva 
school that flourished in Karnataka was founded 
by Revana, later developed by Basava. It has a 
fairly rich literature written in Sanskrit and also 
a large following even today in Karnataka. The 
followers of this school wear an idol of Shiva 
on their body, a practice started by Basava in 
the twelfth century. The followers of this school 
are now called lingayatas. The existence of the 
Raseshvara school of Shaivism is known to us 
only from the description of the main tenets of 
its philosophical thought given by Madhava- 
charya in his well-known Sanskrit compendium, 
Sarva'darshana'samgraha. 

The Advaita school of spiritual philosophy 
was founded in Kashmir by sage Vasugupta in 
the last quarter of the eight century CE. It is said 
that he was an ardent devotee of Lord Shiva and 
was very keen to learn the Shaiva mode of spir¬ 
itual practice. But he could not find a suitable 
guru, who could satiate his thirst for learning 
the Shaiva mode of spiritual practice. His intense 
yearning for learning the spiritual philosophy of 


Advaita Shaivism and the mode of their spirit¬ 
ual practice to realise his true nature was fulfilled 
by Lord Shiva himself, who appeared before him 
in his dream and told him: ‘Here, on this moun¬ 
tain [Mahadeva mountain], there is the Secret 
Esoteric Teaching under a big stone. Having ob¬ 
tained it, reveal it to those who are fit for receiv¬ 
ing [my] Divine Grace.’ 1 

On waking up next morning, Vasugupta 
went there, and by a mere touch that particular 
stone slab turned upside down, and he found the 
Shiva Sutra inscribed on it. The mountain and 
the stone slab still exist in the valley of Harvan 
stream, behind the Shalimar Gardens, near pre¬ 
sent-day Srinagar in India. Thus, Vasugupta was 
not the author of Shiva Sutra . It is a revealed text, 
technically called Agama. Other works belong¬ 
ing to the category of Agama and also those that 
are oft-quoted in the later works describing the 
spiritual philosophy of this school are the Ma- 
linivijaya Tantra , the Svachchhanda Tantra , the 
Netra Tantra , the Vijnanabhairava Tantra , and 
the Rudrayamala Tantra. 

Vasugupta taught Kallata (c. 855 ce) the spir¬ 
itual philosophy contained in the Shiva Sutra. 
Kallata grasped the purport of the spiritual 
thought conveyed in the Shiva Sutra , which 
were reproduced by him in his own way in the 
work Spanda Karika. In this way, he gave rise 
to a distinct phase in the development of the 
Advaita Shaiva thought, called Spanda. Kallata 
wrote a vritti, gloss, on these karikas , which to¬ 
gether with the commentary is known as Spanda 
Sarvasva. Three commentaries on the karikas 
are available: Vivriti by Ramakantha (c. 925 ce), 
Pradipa by Utpala Bhatta (tenth century ce), 
and Nirnaya by Kshemaraja. Kshemaraja also 
wrote a bigger work, Spanda Nirnaya , which he 
summarised in Spanda Sandoha. 

Vasugupta’s disciple Siddha Somananda (c. 
850 ce) gave a new turn to the development of 
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the Advaita Shaiva spiritual philosophy by writ¬ 
ing Shivadrishti , in which he made an attempt 
to rationalise the philosophical thought projec¬ 
tions by introducing dialectics for the first time. 
He is therefore spoken of as c Tarkasya karta\ 
the creator of logic’. His pupil, Utpaladeva (c. 
970 ce) wrote Ishvarapratyabhijna or Praty - 
abhijna Karika , in which he tried to present 
the summary of the thought projections of his 
teacher. But this work assumed so much im¬ 
portance that the Advaita Shaiva philosophy 
came to be known as the Pratyabhijna Shastra , 
even outside Kashmir. Abhinavagupta wrote 
two commentaries on this work: Vimarshini , a 
shorter commentary and Vivriti Vimarshini , a 
detailed commentary. 

Abhinavagupta (950-1020 ce) was a master 


syncretist, who discovered the thread of unity 
underlying the divergent spiritual thought-cur¬ 
rents that had their origin and development in 
successive periods of time. In his magnum opus, 
Tantraloka and Paratrimshika , he has said that 
the spiritual thought-currents known a sAgama, 
Spanda , and Pratyabhijna are not divergent in 
nature, but these are mutually complementary. 2 
Historically speaking, these represent three suc¬ 
cessive phases in the development of the Advaita 
Shaiva philosophy in Kashmir. He has therefore 
named it as the Trika school of Shaivism. 

Abhinavagupta has mentioned three triads, 
trika , in his magnum opus Tantraloka as con¬ 
stituting the subject matter of the Trika school 
of Shaivism. These are: Shiva, Shakti, and their 
union; Shiva, Shakti, and Nara; and Para Shakti, 

Abhinavagupta 
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Apara Shakti, and Parapara Shakti. He has pro¬ 
jected the idea of their essential identity by 
naming the Advaita Shaiva school of spiritual 
philosophy as Trika. 

When we carefully study the early formative 
life of Abhinavagupta, we find that the syncretic 
outlook developed in his mental make-up due 
to his studying different subjects with different 
teachers of his time, whom he has mentioned by 
name. For instance, his father Narasimhagupta 
alias Chukhulaka was his first teacher from 
whom he learnt Sanskrit grammar, Sanskrit lit¬ 
erature, and logic or Nyaya (37.58). He studied 
Nyaya, Mimamsa, Yogachara Buddhism, Arhata 
philosophy, Pancharatra Vaishnavism, and so on, 
under different teachers. He stayed in different 
mathikas or gurukulas, schools that were meant 
for initiating students into the study of different 
schools of philosophical thought with a view to 
generate a balanced philosophical approach in 
them. He has mentioned Bhutiraja and his son 
Helaraja of Nathamathika (37.60), Vamanana- 
tha for studying dualistic Shaivism, Lakshma- 
nagupta of Trayambaka Mathika for studying 
Kulaprakriya , which is the same as Yogini-Kaula - 
mat a founded by Siddha Matsyendranatha. 
Matsyendranatha is said to have founded the 
Yogini Kaula school of Kamakhya, where he per¬ 
formed his sadhana and obtained perfection. He 
was venerated as a siddha in Tibet where he is 
known as Luipa. He was venerated in Nepal as 
an incarnation of Bodhisattva. He was also the 
guru of Gorakshanatha. 

Abhinavagupta has mentioned that he 
moved from one guru to another like a black 
bee to collect scented honey from different 
flowers and blend them to produce a master¬ 
piece, namely, a spiritual philosophy that is rich 
and sublime in the form of the Advaita Shaiva 
philosophy of Kashmir (13.335). 

He also borrowed spiritual thoughts from the 


Chumma tradition that was then popular with 
the common masses in Kashmir, and assimilated 
them in the spiritual philosophy named by him 
as Trika. It may be mentioned here that no litera¬ 
ture was available to him then, which is evident 
from his quoting verses in the local dialect with¬ 
out naming the source and incorporating them 
at the end of some chapters of his work, Tan - 
trasara. In this manner, Abhinavagupta made the 
Advaita Shaiva philosophy, the most perfect and 
powerful school of spiritual philosophy in Kash¬ 
mir, eclipsing the popularity of other schools 
like Shaiva Siddhanta, Yogachara Buddhism, and 
Pancharatra Vaishnavism in Kashmir. 

Abhinavaguptas syncretic outlook is also re¬ 
flected in his description of the Advaita Shaiva 
cosmology. According to him, Samvid or the su¬ 
preme Real conceived in a non-corporeal form as 
abstract metaphysical principle or Parama Shiva 
or Parameshvara conceived in a corporeal form 
resolves to manifest himself as the universe out of 
his free will. He does so by exercising his divine 
power, technically called the svatantrya shakti , 
the power of divine freedom. His power then 
functions in three different forms, technically 
called Para Shakti or Mahamaya, Parapara Shakti 
or Maya Shakti, and Apara Shakti or Prakriti 
Shakti on the three stadia in world creation. 
As a result of this, the universe is manifested in 
three different forms, technically called shud- 
dha adhva , shuddhashuddha adhva or mayadhva , 
and ashuddha adhva or Prakriti. In his work, 
Paramarthasara , Abhinavagupta conceptualised 
these adhvas as constituting spheres which he 
named as andas . 3 These are named by him as 
shaktyanda , in which the divine power functions 
in its pure form as chitshakti or mahamaya\ ma - 
yanda , in which the divine power is held to be 
functioning as sukshma achit shakti or maya; and 
prakrityanda , in which achit shakti functions in 
its gross form or Prakriti. Abhinavagupta adds 
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one more anda, a sphere, which he calls prithvy - 
anda. He has classified thirty-six tattvas or levels 
of manifested universe admitted in the Advaita 
Shaiva school of Kashmir under four andas: 
sadashiva tattva ; ishvara tattva and the shud - 
dhavidya tattva constituting the shaktyanda ; 
yashakti and five kanchukas namely, vidya, 
raga , and niyati , constituting mayanda\ 

Purusha, Prakriti, buddhi , ahamkara , and manas , 
five powers of sense perception called jnanendri- 
yas , five powers of action called karmendriyas , 
and five primary 
subtle elements 
called tanmatras 
constituting the 
prakrityanda ; 
five gross ma¬ 
terial elements 
called mahabhu - 
tas that are the 
product of five 
tanmatras con¬ 
stituting prithvy - 
anda. The total 
number of tattvas 
constituting the 
manifest world is 
thirty-four. The 
remaining two 
tattvas out of a 
total number of thirty-six tattvas , Shiva-ta#^ 
and Shakti-ta#z^ are held to be eternally exist¬ 
ent as such, as these stay above the world cre¬ 
ation. Parama Shiva, the supreme Being exists 
on the top as the transcendent Reality and the 
Absolute. He is also immanent or creative at the 
same time. His creative nature is represented by 
Shiva -tattva, which symbolises the initial cre¬ 
ative movement. The universe manifested by the 
supreme Being, Parama Shiva out of his free will, 
not only consists of thirty-six tattvas or levels 


of creation mentioned earlier, but also of infin¬ 
ite number of limited beings— pramata , experi- 
ents, and their objects of prameya , experience, 
which exist on each of the levels of the mani¬ 
fested universe described above. Actually, it is 
the supreme Being, Parama Shiva, who manifests 
himself both as so many tattvas or levels of cre¬ 
ation and also as an infinite number of experients 
and their objects of experience by assuming self¬ 
contraction out of his free will (6). 

The experients thus manifested by Parama 

Shiva can be clas¬ 
sified under two 
heads—pure ex¬ 
perients existing 
on three levels 
within shakty - 
anda or shuddha 
adhva are tech¬ 
nically called 
mantramahesh - 
vara , mantresh - 
vara , and mantra 
existing on the 
pure levels of 
sadashiva-tattva , 
ishvara-tattva , 
and shuddhav - 
idya-tattva re¬ 
spectively. These 
pure experients are equipped with pure bodies 
made up of bindu or divine power in a concen¬ 
trated form, technically called baindavadeha. 
Baindavadeha of pure experients serves as a ve¬ 
hicle for enjoyment only by them. Pure expe¬ 
rients have no independent will of their own, 
hence they exist like gods immersed in their true 
consciousness nature tasting bliss. 

The experients existing on a different level of 
world manifestation existing within the sphere 
of Prakriti called prakrityanda are technically 
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known as sakalas , literally meaning equipped 
with kala or gross physical body. Abhinavagupta 
has described in his work Paramarthasara , the 
constitution of psycho-physical body framework 
of sakalas. According to him the body structure, 
individual, of sakalas is made up of the gross 
physical body and the subtle body technically 
called puryashtaka. The gross physical body is 
made up of five gross physical elements called the 
mahabhutas , while puryashtaka is comprised of 
five subtle elements, intellect, the sense of ego, 
and mind. Abhinavagupta conceives the phys¬ 
ical body of an embodied individual as a temple 
in which Shiva resides as the Self (7). Embod¬ 
ied human beings participating actively in world 
transactions are not aware of his presence in the 
innermost core of their being on account of their 
vision directed towards the world existing out¬ 
side them. Spiritual practitioners have to pur¬ 
sue the path of spiritual disciplines to discover 
the presence of Shiva in the sanctum sanctorum 
of their physical body and recognise him there. 
This involves the changing of the direction of 
their vision from the world existing outside 
oneself to within by performing the appropriate 
kind of spiritual practices called introversion, 
developing an inner vision. When they would 
succeed, they would realise the supreme goal, 
namely the recognition of their real self or Shiva. 
This is technically called pratyabhijna , recog¬ 
nition. Incidentally, it may be mentioned here 
that the same idea also occurs in a mantra in the 
Katha Upanishad : ‘The self-existent Lord des¬ 
troyed the outgoing senses. Therefore, one sees 
the outer things and not the inner Self. A rare 
discriminating man, desiring immortality, turns 
his eyes away and then sees the indwelling Self.’ 4 

Abhinavagupta holds perfect knowledge to 
be the cause of the attainment of liberation. The 
perfect knowledge, according to him, is the reve¬ 
lation of Shiva nature in the spiritual aspirants 


that is characterised by his fullness nature in re¬ 
spect of both knowledge and action. Exercising 
his power of divine freedom that Vibrates’ with¬ 
out break coalesced with him, Shiva appears as 
limited in knowledge and action out of his free 
will to manifest himself as the multiplicity of the 
world. Again, it is he, the supreme Lord, who re¬ 
moves all veils in the form of defilements in the 
form of the idea of smallness and the like, hiding 
his true nature by exercising the same power of 
divine freedom. As a result, he shines, as it were, 
in his pristine form as Shiva, the supreme Lord. 
This is described as moksha. 

In his Paramarthasara , Abhinavagupta states 
that there is no separate region for liberated per¬ 
sons to proceed towards. 5 Moksha is attained 
by them by piercing the knots of ignorance by 
developing in them the power of divine free¬ 
dom. Abhinavagupta says in his Tantraloka that 
moksha should not be considered as the attain¬ 
ment of knowledge but it is the cause of know¬ 
ledge. 6 It is the manifestation of one’s real nature 
as Atman or Shiva. 

All schools of Indian philosophical thought 
are unanimous in regarding ignorance as the 
root cause of embodied beings passing through 
repeated cycles of birth and death, but these 
schools describe the nature of ignorance differ¬ 
ently. Without going into a discussion of the na¬ 
ture of ignorance as conceived by these schools, 
let us confine ourselves to the examination of 
the nature of ignorance postulated by the Trika 
school of Shaivism. According to the teachers 
of this school, ignorance is the product of the 
self-contraction assumed by the supreme Lord 
exercising his divine freedom out of his free will 
in order to manifest himself as the multiplicity 
of the world. This results in the creation of ana- 
vamala , the impurity of limitedness, which is re¬ 
garded as the basic defilement, mulamala , innate 
in all individual beings in the world. Its origin 
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lies in the power of divine freedom operated by 
the supreme lord in order to manifest himself as 
the multiplicity of the world. 

Anavamala operates in the individual 
limited beings in two ways: causing loss of con¬ 
sciousness or awareness of their true nature in 
them, technically called bodha or jnana; caus¬ 
ing the loss of freedom of action in them, tech¬ 
nically called kriyad 

The loss of consciousness or awareness of 
their true nature as well as the loss of freedom 
of action in them following their self-contrac¬ 
tion or envelopment by anavamala is technically 
called paurusha-ajnana, ignorance in respect of 
their true consciousness nature. 


Since the root cause of paurusha-ajnana in 
the individual beings is self-contraction assumed 
by the supreme Lord in the beginning of his self¬ 
manifestation as the world, it is eternal in the 
sense that it is coterminous with the cosmic dis¬ 
solution. It is innate in all limited beings cover¬ 
ing his true self. It cannot be eradicated by them 
despite their making all the efforts in the form 
of spiritual practices but it gets destroyed imme¬ 
diately following the influx of the divine grace 
in them, technically called shaktipata from the 
supreme Lord through his representative guru 
at the time of their initiation, diksha. 

The bauddha-ajnana , as its very nomen¬ 
clature indicates, has its seat in the buddhi or 
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intellect of embodied beings. It is of the nature 
of both indeterminate and determinate know¬ 
ledge. Its presence in the intellect of all embod¬ 
ied beings prevents them from knowing the real 
nature of their Self as well as simultaneously 
produces the experience of Self in what actually 
is not-Self in them represented by their phys¬ 
ical body and so on. The experience of Self in 
not-Self is technically called vikalpa or kalpana, 
thought-construct, which is symbolised by the 
ego-experience. It is produced when the real 
Self becomes associated with the gross physical 
body at the time of its appearance on the mun¬ 
dane plane as an embodied being. It ceases to 
exist with the Self’s dissociation from the gross 
physical body at the time of the death of the em¬ 
bodied being. Sri Ramakrishna called this ego- 
experience in embodied beings, the 'unripe ego’. 8 

The Advaita Shaiva texts of Kashmir admit 
paurusha- jnana and bauddha-jnandL as counter 
to paurusha-ajnana and bauddha-ajnana de¬ 
scribed above. The nature of paurusha- jnana is 
described by Abhinavagupta in his Tantrasara 
as the experience of the Self in the real Self. 9 
It is eternal as it exists in every sentient em¬ 
bodied individual right from the time of his 
manifestation simultaneously with the Self— 
manifestation by the supreme Lord, Parama 
Shiva as the multiplicity of the world. Though 
it is eternal in nature, it is not experienced by 
the embodied individual beings on account 
of the screen’ created by the ego-experience, 
which hides the experience of Self in real Self 
in them. The ego-experience is a product of 
the bauddha-ajnana existing in the intellect 
of all embodied beings since their appear¬ 
ance on the mundane plane in the beginning 
of world creation. But when the individual 
spiritual aspirant is infused with the divine 
grace of the guru at the time of initiation, the 
screen’ veiling the true Self in oneself, that is, 


bauddha-ajnana , is annihilated in the disciple 
for some period of time. As a result, th t pauru¬ 
sha -jnana arises in the disciple and the disciple 
becomes aware of one’s real Self. It illumines 
the intellect, producing the experience, T am 
Shiva, I am Shiva’ in the disciple. 

The disciple then experiences the entire uni¬ 
verse consisting of different objects of the world 
existing in the clear mirror of one’s conscious¬ 
ness nature, everything that exists in one’s con¬ 
sciousness nature to emanate from one, like 
varied objects experienced in dream appearing 
in a concrete form in the waking state, as it were. 
It is the supreme Self experienced as pure T, 
who takes the form of the universe like gross 
physical body composed of hands, feet, and so 
on. It is the pure T, who alone is manifest in 
all illumination. 'The universe shines forth in 
myself alone just as a pot, and the like, (appear) 
in a spotless mirror. All springs up from myself 
just like the variegated variety of dreams (arises) 
from sleep. I myself have the form of the uni¬ 
verse as if it were a body that by nature consists 
of hands, feet, and the like. I myself shine forth 
in all as the (Shakti or Power) whose essential 
nature is brightness with reference to (all) the 
positive entities. 
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Tantric Mysticism and 

Some Issues of Religious Authority 

June McDaniel 



T ~1 HERE ARE many FORMS of tantric mys¬ 
ticism, and many competing understand¬ 
ings of its meaning. In this article, we shall 
examine two major types of tantra, classical and 
folk tantra, and the forms of mysticism associ¬ 
ated with each. We might begin to analyse these 
by examining our terms. 

Definitions 

The English term mysticism’ comes from the an¬ 
cient Greek mysteries, which were a set of rituals 

June McDaniel is a professor of the history of 
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believed to bestow immortality. A mystic was 
one who had been initiated into the mysteries, > 
and had thus been transformed. The word is 

X 

derived from the Greek verb ‘ mud, meaning to 5 
close—usually the lips and eyes—and it implied ® 
silence, for the initiates were forbidden to speak \ 
of the rituals under threat of death. > 

V) 

The term mysticism’ was first used in West- g 
ern religion by the early Christian theologians 3 
Origen and Clement of Alexandria, to describe 5 
a way of knowing and a style of biblical inter- ° 
pretation. Other early patristic writers used it to 5 
refer to a way of understanding ideas that were S 
too difficult to grasp rationally. The term was ! 
popularised by Dionysius the Areopagite, often 
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called Pseudo-Dionysius, in his book Mystical 
Theology , which speaks of union with the Di¬ 
vine Light. It led to the medieval term for spe¬ 
cial insight into God, theologia mystica. This was 
knowledge of God through unifying love, gained 
through experience rather than reason. 

In modern usage, mysticism generally refers 
to the idea that a person can attain a direct ex¬ 
perience of the ultimate Reality, a union with ul¬ 
timate truth gained through love, awareness, or 
wisdom. It is an intense experience which trans¬ 
forms the mystic, who realises that there is a 
deeper aspect to the world than what she or he 
perceives through ordinary awareness. It is the 
vivid presence of a divine reality, usually mediated 
by the images and symbols of the mystic’s culture. 

However, the term ‘mysticism’ is sometimes as¬ 
sociated with mystification or confusion. As the 
origin of the term deals with knowledge which 
cannot be communicated and is mysterious and 
forbidden, it has thus come to be associated with 
the supernatural and with magic. ‘Mysticism’ 
may refer to a path, a goal, an experience, and a 
philosophical claim. It has been subject to many 
recent critiques from the Freudian and Marxist 
perspectives. The constructivist definition of mys¬ 
ticism, which denies any ultimate mystical goal 
and understands such goals to be created by differ¬ 
ent cultures, has become popular over the last few 
decades. It excludes the universalist or perennialist 
perspective, which it claims cannot be proved and 
is overly idealistic and naive. The constructivist 
position shifts the study of mysticism from experi¬ 
ence and consciousness to culture and language. 

We see the same problem of multiple mean¬ 
ings in tantric tradition. The term ‘tantra’ has 
many of the same problems as the term ‘mysti¬ 
cism’. Some definitions focus on practice, some 
on goals, some on doctrines, and some on his¬ 
tory. For some people tantra is a text, for some a 
set of rituals, for some a lineage of teachings, and 


for others a mixture of yoga and bhoga. The term 
has been associated with weaving and stretch¬ 
ing threads on a loom, implying expansion of 
doctrine, and some authors derive tantra from 
‘tanu or body. We also see folk etymologies: tan¬ 
tra is tattva plus mantra. There are more classical 
forms of tantra, which deal with meditation lead¬ 
ing to divine union and knowledge of brahman, 
brahmajnana , and folk forms, which include as¬ 
trology, use of gems, alternative healing, and the 
development of supernatural powers, siddhis. 

We also see tantric belief and practice associ¬ 
ated with different deities. In West Bengal, Shiva 
or Shakti tantra is the most popular, though 
Vaishnava Sahajiyas are also widely considered 
to be tantrics, for their identification with Radha 
and Krishna and their lilas. In other areas of 
India, deities like Ganesha and Hanuman are wor¬ 
shipped in tantric forms. The two major schools 
of Shakta tantra are the Kali kula in north-east¬ 
ern India—especially West Bengal, Assam, and 
Orissa—and the Sri -kula in South India. 

The Question of Authority 

The legitimacy of tantric mysticism is generally 
based on either experience or textual authority. 
These bases of authority are shown in different 
forms of tantra. The two major forms that I shall 
discuss here are what I shall call classical and folk 
forms of tantra. In this article, we shall look at 
Bengali Shakta tantric mysticism, using both text 
and fieldwork. The data is based on two years of 
fieldwork interviewing Shakta tantrics in West 
Bengal. We shall argue that the Kularnava Tan¬ 
tra is a central mystical text for Bengali Shakta 
tantra because it responds to both folk and clas¬ 
sical approaches, both emphasising experience 
and justifying its lineage through the Vedas. 

Classical tantrics tend to deal with philo¬ 
sophical concerns: the creation and destruction 
of the universe, the nature of the self, and the 
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highest ecstatic states. Practitioners seek mys¬ 
tical union with Shiva or Shakti, seeking to enter 
infinite consciousness. Authority is based on 
lineage, scholarship, and interpretation of texts 
through commentaries. 

Folk tantrics, on the other hand, tend to deal 
with more pragmatic concerns: healing diseases, 
attaining supernatural powers, and controlling 
the weather. Authority in folk tantric mysti¬ 
cism is charismatic, based on visionary experi¬ 
ence, possession trance, and gaining supernatural 
knowledge and abilities from the deities. 

Classical tantra claims a Vedic origin, under¬ 
standing tantric texts as a ‘fifth Veda or an ex¬ 
tension of the Vedas and the Advaita Vedanta 
interpretation of the Upanishads. Some qualities 
by which we can identify classical tantra: the em¬ 
phasis on tantra as shastra, the use of Sanskrit 
for texts and mantras, a philosophy of non-dual¬ 
ism, initiation by a guru into an accepted lineage, 
sampradaya, worship of Sanskritic deities, and an 
understanding of tantric ritual—mudra, man- 
dala or yantra, chakra, and various exotic forms 
of sadhana—as symbolic rather than literal. The 
literature of classical tantra has roots in a variety 
of traditions: Kaula Shaktism and the Kashmiri 
Shaiva tradition, Sankhya and Yoga philosophies, 
some tantric Buddhist and Nath Yoga influence, 
and some incorporation of Vedanta. Certain Pu- 
ranas—especially the Chandi section of the Mar- 
kandeya Purana —and tantras—especially the 
Kularnava Tantra —are highly valued. Classical 
tantrics are often Brahmins, who interpret tan¬ 
tric agama as a part of the Vedic commentarial 
tradition. This differs from folk tantra, which 
has a greater focus on individual revelation in 
dreams, with invocation of regional deities and 
little focus on scholarship and philosophy. 

West Bengal has traditionally been a centre 
of tantric practice in India, and many Bengali 
writers have agreed with Winternitz in claiming 


that Bengal was the origin of all Indian tantra. 
Veda and tantra have been called twin brothers, 
who follow a parallel course and are both forms of 
sacred commentarial literature, Shruti. However, 
there has been a certain amount of sibling rivalry 
between these twins, as well as some uncertainty 
as to the nature and understanding of tantra. 

The issue of authority is important in Shakta 
tantra, because the texts are ambiguous and often 
inconsistent. To whom or what does one listen in 
order to understand Shakta tantra? 

For folk tantra, authority lies in the individ- 
ual’s experience, which is much more important 
that any text or ritual, even if the text is writ¬ 
ten by such a revered figure as Krishnananda 
Agambagish or Abhinavagupta. One can lis¬ 
ten directly to a goddess, who will inspire the 
understanding of any text, and no particular 
text is authoritative. For classical tantrics, au¬ 
thority derives from orthodox texts and their in¬ 
terpretation, and an organised system of tantric 
philosophy and theology. Perhaps the most de¬ 
bated issue is the relationship of tantra and Veda. 

Many classical tantrics have sought to show 
that tantra is really a form of Vedic knowledge, 
with a slightly greater focus on goddesses and less 
focus on large sacrificial ceremonies. Both tantra 
and Veda are ways of seeking spiritual knowledge, 
and both have inner and outer dimensions. Clas¬ 
sical tantra accepts the world philosophically, 
but views the true tantric as attached to Brahman 
rather than worldly pleasure. She or he would 
perhaps be comparable to Weber s ‘inner-worldly 
ascetic’, who acts in the world but is inwardly de¬ 
tached from it. Images of sensuality are only sym¬ 
bolic of spiritual union and the male and female 
aspects of the self. Ritual expresses spiritual ideas, 
and is also largely symbolic. 

There are many writers who emphasise the 
Vedic roots of tantra, for a variety of reasons. Veda 
means traditional knowledge, it means ancient 
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and thus venerable, it is contemplative and high 
status. To emphasise folk knowledge is to deny 
the cachet of the ancient—though many forms 
of folk ritual are likely pre-Vedic—and to neglect 
a philosophical approach to religious concerns. 

When confronted by tantras which speak of 
gaining supernatural powers, one classical re¬ 
sponse is to say that these are to be interpreted 
symbolically, for they represent the gaining 
of mystical insight rather than other-worldly 
powers. They just need to be interpreted by 
someone who understands their secret code, 
who is capable, adhikari , and properly initi¬ 
ated. From this perspective, tantra is not open 
to everybody, but restricted by education and 
spiritual development rather than caste or gen¬ 
der. It is the perspective of bhakti, which claims 
that anybody can be a tantric; many tantric texts 
restrict membership, and birth and education 
have both been used as criteria for acceptance. 

While tantra is often equated with Veda, re¬ 
spect for the Vedas varies within tantric texts. 
Some tantras are actively anti-Vedic, some claim 
to be in a Vedic lineage, some respect the Vedic 
texts but despise the Vedic pandits. In India, the 
term ‘Veda is often used quite loosely, and does 
not refer to the four traditional Vedas. It is taken 
to mean ‘wisdom’, so that any admired text is 
called a Veda, and ‘Vedic’ is understood to mean 
‘respectable’—as in, to act in a Vedic manner. It 
is such breadth of definition which allows the 
iskcon group, which follows Gaudiya Vaish- 
navism and the deities Radha and Krishna, to 
call themselves Vedic—when neither Radha nor 
Krishna is mentioned in the four Vedas. 

Vedic antecedents act as a form of social self- 
defence, so that tantric practitioners are associated 
with the mainstream religion. This may well be a 
reaction to the condemnation of tantra by both 
Eastern and Western scholars, who have called 
it licentious, degenerate, perverse, corrupt, and 
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a variety of other unflattering names. Because of 
the general assumption that people in older times 
were more pure and dedicated than modern prac¬ 
titioners, a good way to defend a modern religion 
is to claim that it is really ancient. Thus we have the 
claim that tantra is really Veda, no matter how ob¬ 
viously its texts disagree with the Vedas. This con¬ 
flict is handled according to three major strategies: 

1. Tantra is the practical extension of the 
Vedas and Upanishads. Vedas are theoretical, 
tantra is practical, but both are really describ¬ 
ing the same knowledge and the same states of 
consciousness. One approach makes use of sacri¬ 
fice, another of mantra and mandala, but there is 
really no difference. As Gopinath Kaviraj states: 

Though Veda and tantra sound different, they dif¬ 
fer only in the two names for the same source of 
knowledge. Apparently the name Veda may bear 
a different meaning, but intrinsically it means 
transcendent knowledge. Rishis used to attain 
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this knowledge by meditation, and fulfilled their 
desires. It is written in the epics that those her¬ 
mits who could successfully inherit the essence 
of dharma, enjoyed freedom beyond the range of 
the senses. Those who couldn’t attain this essence, 
were unable to witness the spiritual realities. This 
is why the rishis created the Vedas, to give this es¬ 
sence of spiritual reality to the layman. 1 

2. Veda is an earlier stage of spiritual know¬ 
ledge while tantra is a later stage, adapted for the 
modern world or the Kali Yuga. Though they 
look different, they are just specialised for differ¬ 
ent environments, for both tantra and Veda have 
the same Inner essence’. The differences or con¬ 
tradictions are merely superficial. As M P Pandit 
states, though the tantras may look different and 
sometimes condemn the Vedas, they are really 
helpful additions to the Vedic texts: 

The Tantras declare, repeatedly, their founda¬ 
tion in the Veda, claim their doctrines to ensoul 
the Truth of the Veda ( vedatmakam ) and some 


describe the Tantra as the fifth Veda. They are 
not grafts from an alien tradition or civilization 
as alleged by some. Nor are they a departure or 
revolt from the authentic Shruti or the Veda 
... Whatever differences there are in the teach¬ 
ings of the Tantras, they are really in the nature 
of revisions and adjustments indispensable to 
meet the requirements of an age or ages which 
came far later when the society had developed 
further in the evolution of its mental and emo¬ 
tive faculties. 2 

3. Tantra is the hidden core of the Vedas, the 
end or crown of the Vedas, thus identical to the 
Upanishads. As Woodroffe interprets the Kular - 
nava Tantras condemnation of Vedic pandits, 
they simply miss the tantric essence of the Vedas 
and focus upon Vedic knowledge: 

Once this essence, this Truth is known all other 
knowledge is useless. Mukti, Liberation, is not 
to be obtained by the chanting of the Vedas, 
nor by the study of the Sastras; Jnana, real 
knowledge alone can give the liberation.... All 
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other ways are deceptive, oppressive; the Truth- 

Knowledge alone is life-giving. 3 

Thus, we see a statement that Vedic man¬ 
tras and study are ultimately useless, deceptive, 
and oppressive, for they do not give the Truth- 
Knowledge which can only be gained through 
religious experience. However, for Woodroffe, 
this is still pro-Vedic, for Vedic comes to mean 
transcending the Vedas, claiming that the tantras 
are really the esoteric core of the Vedas. This ap¬ 
proach rejects studying the Vedas or practising 
Vedic rituals. All of these strategies allow appar¬ 
ent contradictions to be dismissed. 

There are a variety of other similar stances: 
tantras are not consistent and range in their 
views of Veda, but the most important tantras 
support the Vedas; tantras which are anti-Vedic 
only show the beliefs of rebellious and low-caste 
practitioners, and not the really knowledgeable 
ones; tantras and Vedas have influenced each 
other over time, and are parallel traditions or 
strands which have been woven together. The 
most important fact, which seems to be rarely 
noted in the literature, is that the tantras are 
quite varied in their views, and are both incon¬ 
sistent with each other and inconsistent with the 
Vedas, which are quite varied themselves. 

According to Shivachandra Vidyarnava Bha- 
ttacharya, the Vedic shastras do not speak of 
tantra because of their reverence for it. Tantras 
are so authoritative that Vedic shastras do not 
examine or refer to the tantras. He states that the 
shastras ‘have timidly assumed silence, consider¬ 
ing the saying of Tantra to be as weighty and sol¬ 
emn as royal messages, and beyond penetration 
on their part. Consequently, they do not launch 
into a discussion upon Tantra at every word. This 
is not due to want of faith, but bespeaks perfect 
reverence on their part.’ 4 

He also mentions that tantra precedes the 
shastras, as proved by the shastras condemning 


it, and they would not try to disprove something 
that did not yet exist. That this latter statement 
disproves the shastras’ perfect reverence’ is not 
a problem for him. Besides, we do not have a full 
collection of shastras today; many are missing, 
lost in political and religious revolutions. Thus, we 
cannot depend on the shastras as we know them 
(229). Another problem is that the lines between 
Veda and tantra are fluid, and one type of man¬ 
tra can become another. As Bhattacharya states: 

The Vaidik Mantras which have been prescribed 
in Tantrik rites, such as the ten Sangskaras and 
the like, have, in spite of their Vaidik origin, 
become Tantrik owing to their having been re¬ 
peated by Maheshvara and Maheshvari in con¬ 
nection with the Tantrik Method (527). 

Tantric deities may be equated with Vedic 
deities; as it is the Kali age, the Gayatri mantra, 
though originally Vedic, has now become tan¬ 
tric. As the Shaktisangama Tantra states: 

The Goddess Bhavatarini is the Deity presiding 
over the four Vedas, and the Goddess Kallka is 
the Deity presiding over the Atharva Veda. ... 
Rites, according to the Atharva Veda, cannot be 
performed without Kali or Tara (545). 

Classical tantra is much concerned with class 
and eligibility. Every man on the street cannot 
be a true tantric. Eligibility, adhikara , is a great 
concern, and it is dependent on Brahmin sta¬ 
tus, Sanskrit literacy, and an education in the 
shastras. In this approach, tantra is based pri¬ 
marily on Sankhya philosophy, with a touch of 
Advaita Vedanta. One must be properly trained 
in philosophy in order to be a tantric. From this 
perspective, the folk material in the tantric texts 
comes from the intrusion of the ineligible, the 
improperly-educated souls who practise tantra 
with a different perspective. 

Sukhamaya Bhattacharya Shastri states in his 
Tantraparichaya that originally tantra was philo¬ 
sophical and contemplative, but was corrupted 
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by practitioners who did not belong to the right 
social and literary status needed for practice: 

Some distortions of tantric ideas occurred be¬ 
cause of the participation of ineligible people. 
For this reason, many people believe tantra 
sadhana to endorse violence and other such 
ideas. Due to the invasion of these ineligible 
people and their inappropriate actions, there was 
misunderstanding even in the literate society. 5 

He does not accept the legitimacy of folk tan¬ 
tra, and argues that the wrong people are attracted 
to tantra for the wrong reasons. This directly af¬ 
fects our understanding of tantric mysticism. 

The Kulamava Tantra 

One way to examine inconsistencies is to exam¬ 
ine a text accepted as authoritative in the Shakta 
tantric tradition in Bengal. The Kulamava 


Tantra is probably a major text for Shakta tan¬ 
tric practitioners in West Bengal. Even during 
Sir John Woodroffe’s time it was an important 
text. He calls it 'the most frequently cited text in 
the Tantra literature’, 6 and a leading and perhaps 
the foremost Tantra of the Kaula School’ (3)/ 
As Chattopadhyaya states: ‘The most important 
text of Shakta tantra is the Kulamava Tantra , 
which bears the inner image of the tantric litera¬ 
ture.’ 8 Many Shakta tantric practitioners told me 
in interview that the Kulamava Tantra was the 
most important Shakta tantric text. This discus¬ 
sion shall work from the Bengali translation of 
the Kulamava Tantra published by Nababharat 
Publishers, Kolkata, which was the version used 
by most informants. 9 It is a medieval text, at least 
as old as the end of the thirteenth century, when 
it was mentioned by the scholar Lakshmidhara. 
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While it is Shiva who does most of the talking 
in the Kularnava Tantra , and the highest state 
is often called 'Shiva-hood’, shivatva , the text is 
nevertheless understood by Bengali tantrics inter¬ 
viewed as Shakta, for Shiva and Shakti are ultim¬ 
ately the same deity, and their forms are only a 
superficial difference. Both deities are to be wor¬ 
shipped together as a unity, and there are many 
instructions for the worship of deities as couples. 
As the second chapter of Kularnava Tantra states, 
all male and female forms of deities are represen¬ 
tations of Shiva and Shakti s dual form, as are all 
male and female forms. Both deities and humans 
in the ritual context partake of that unity. 

This is a mystical and ecstatic text, but its more 
classical commentators have emphasised its intel¬ 
lectual nature, rather than its mysticism. It has a 
few lines which support the notion that it follows 
and respects the Vedas. As Shiva says in the second 
chapter of Kularnava Tantra : 'The six philoso¬ 
phies are my six limbs: my two hands, two feet, 
stomach, and head. Therefore whoever differen¬ 
tiates between them mutilates my body. Beloved! 
these six philosophies also make up the six limbs 
of the Kula. Therefore, you should realize that the 
Kula shastras can also be called Vedic shastras. 10 
The third chapter also has a line which speaks in 
favour of the Vedas: 'There is no truth higher than 
the guru, there is no god greater than Shiva, there 
is no knowledge greater than the Vedas, there is no 
philosophy equal to Kaula (philosophy)’ (3.113). 

These lines appear to support the notion that 
both Vedic and tantric knowledge are valued. 
The Kularnava Tantra also speaks in occasional 
lines about how Vedic practice and precept give 
a person a longer life (1.48), and how they are a 
part of knowledge that one should learn. How¬ 
ever, the text is clearly not in favour of Vedic 
scholars and priests. As the first chapter states: 

Such men are constantly performing their own 

caste duties and little else, O Parvati, they do 


not know the highest truth, and thus they per¬ 
ish. Some carefully perform rituals, some roam 
about doing observances and sacrifices, but they 
are ignorant and they cheat themselves and 
others. They do rituals, but they are satisfied 
with only the name. They roam about in circles, 
repeating mantras, performing homas , (sacrifi¬ 
cial fires), and elaborate sacrifices (1.72-4). 

The problem in the text is that the word 
‘jnana meaning knowledge is used in several dif¬ 
ferent senses. It is used to describe both schol¬ 
arly knowledge and mystical insight. Ostensibly 
all senses are equal, as the first chapter states: 
‘There are two kinds of knowledge: one comes 
from the agama texts, and the other comes from 
insight. Knowledge gained from texts is truth in 
the form of sound, and that (gained from) in¬ 
sight is the ultimate truth’ (1.109). 

Now, as both of these are Brahman or ultim¬ 
ate truth, both should be of equal value. How¬ 
ever, as we look at the text, it is clear that they 
are not. Vedic study and book learning is clearly 
inferior to spiritual insight. The shastras are said 
to delude people, and do not give real know¬ 
ledge, though many people are fooled by them 
and spend their time in arguments. Here the text 
criticises Brahmin intellectuals: 

O Beloved! Many ignorant people fall into the 
deep well of the six philosophies, but they are 
controlled by their instincts and cannot attain 
the highest knowledge. They are drowning in 
the dreadful ocean of the Vedas and shastras, 11 
and they are driven in one direction and then 
another, by philosophical discussions and de¬ 
bates, which are like terrible waves and croco¬ 
diles. (There are) people who have read the 
Vedas, Agamas, and Puranas, but who do not 
know the highest truth. All their knowledge 
is like the cawing of crows, and nothing more. 
O Goddess, they turn their backs on truth, 
and read books day and night, always worry¬ 
ing about what they should be learning, saying 
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this is knowledge or that is knowledge. They 
know literary style, syntax, and poetry, and 
ways to make writing attractive, but they are 
fools, and they are confused and worried. What 
they understand is not the highest truth, and 
what they interpret is not the real meaning of 
the sacred books. They speak of ecstatic con¬ 
sciousness but they do not experience it. Some 
are vain, and some have never been taught by 
a guru. They chant the Vedas and fight among 
themselves, but they do not know the highest 
truth, as a cooking ladle does not know the taste 
of the things in it (1.87-94). 

Studying the shastras does not give the seeker 
what she or he needs, which is mystical con¬ 
sciousness. The Kularnava Tantrn condemns 
shallow pandits and academics: ‘Discussion of 
ideas cannot destroy the illusions of the world, 
as talk of a lamp will not get rid of the darkness. 
A person who studies but does not gain true wis¬ 
dom is like a blind man looking at his face in a 
mirror. Only people with experiential wisdom 
can really understand the shastras’ (97-8). 

Theology without direct experience is gener¬ 
ally seen by tantra as a waste of time, for a person 
can spend a thousand years listening to scriptural 
knowledge, and never understand it or reach its 


end (1.101). In the following stanzas, the term 
£ tattvri , is translated by me as ‘truth’: 

(Even) men famous for their wisdom, generos¬ 
ity, and acts of merit quarrel over truth, chas¬ 
ing truths forwards, backwards, and sideways, 
talking about this kind of truth and that kind 
of truth. This is truth, that is truth, truth is dis¬ 
tant (or extensive), they speak this way. Since 
they have no direct experience and no realisa¬ 
tion of truth, how are they going to attain truth 
by merely talking (about it) ? Those who spend 
their time talking about truth, will remain ig¬ 
norant and very far from the (real) truth. There 
is no doubt about this (1.99-100). 

Perhaps the best and clearest means of 
understanding the Vedas in relation to the 
tantras is by using a developmental model. Such 
texts are important for beginners, but no longer 
necessary for more advanced souls—we see this 
in the famous listing of practitioner styles, in 
which Veda is the lowest type and Kulachara the 
highest. While the Vedas do not give liberation, 
they do give other knowledge: 

As a person who collects rice-grains, leaves the 
rice-husks behind, so the intelligent person 
should learn all religious texts, grasp their inner 
truths, and then leave them all behind. O God¬ 
dess, as a person who has drunk divine nectar 
is satisfied and needs no other food, so a per¬ 
son who has experienced truth needs no other 
shastras. Liberation is not gained by chanting 
Vedas or studying the shastras. O Goddess of 
the heroic spiritual aspirants! Only experiential 
knowledge gives liberation (1.103-5). 

Traditional ritual and austerity do not neces- \ 
sarily lead to enlightenment: ‘All of these actions " 
(the outward show of austerities), O Kula god- 3 
dess, are only for deceiving the world. One gains | 
liberation by direct experience of truth’ (1.86). ! 

Rather than book learning in one life, what is p 
required is learning over the course of many lives, § 
as the second chapter states: 
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As dream visions give a sleeping person know¬ 
ledge without any other instruction, so spirit¬ 
ual knowledge arises without instruction, due 
to spiritual practice in past lives, and the soul’s 
development. Only the understanding deter¬ 
mined by a thousand previous lives gives re¬ 
alisation, instruction accomplishes nothing.... 
Spiritual knowledge is revealed to those people 
who have been freed from taint by asceticism, 
repetition of mantra, charity, sacrifice, obser¬ 
vances, pilgrimage, and other practices per¬ 
formed in the previous lifetimes (2.28-9, 3 2 )- 

While the Vedas and shastras are a useful be¬ 
ginning, they are not necessary: ‘Even without 
the knowledge of the Vedas and shastras, one who 
knows the Kula is omniscient, while a scholar of 
the Vedas, shastras, and Agamas , who is ignor¬ 
ant of the Kula, knows nothing. (O Goddess) 
only your devotees know the Kula’s glory, and not 
others, as only the Chakora bird knows the taste 
of moonbeams, not the other birds’ (2.78-9). 

The Kularnava Tantra emphasises the im¬ 
portance of Kula practice, which involves the 
worship of the goddess by various ritual and de¬ 
votional means. The term 'kula is a difficult one, 
for it variously means family, clan, lineage, pedi¬ 
gree, aristocracy, family religion, race, tribe, spe¬ 
cies, class, collection, herd, flock, and swarm . 12 
In this text, the term ‘kula refers to the practice 
of the kuladharma lineage, and a person may be 
called a kula or kula sadhaka , while the practice is 
kula or kula sadhana. The term kula shakti refers 
to both the goddess and the woman who joins in 
the ritual practice. In order to practise properly, 
one must be devoted to the goddess. Those who 
join the tradition and do not worship the god¬ 
dess in these ways will suffer, for they will be tor¬ 
tured by elemental beings . 13 As the tantra states: 

Those who are scholars of all four Vedas, but 
do not know the Kula tradition, are inferior 
to the outcaste. However, if an outcaste knows 
the Kula tradition, such person is superior to 


a Brahmin. O Goddess, the person who gains 
the guru’s grace, has lost his evil tendencies 
through initiation, and who enjoys (the worship 
of Shakti within the ritual of) kulapuja , only 
he is the true kula (practitioner), nobody else. 
The Kula practitioner who does not seek the 
kulashakti , and who does not attain or respect 
Kula wisdom, he is to be condemned; his life is 
like that of a crow. O Goddess! Those in whose 
minds the Kula wisdom shines are full of merit, 
peaceful, worthy of praise, and yogis (2.68-71). 
It takes something of an effort to make the ar¬ 
gument that the Kularnava Tantra is really a Vedic 
or Upanishadic text. Can a text which speaks of 
‘throwing away’ the Vedas like the husk of a nut, 
which compares the Vedic texts to prostitutes— 
who reveal themselves to everybody—and its stu¬ 
dents to fools and crows, really be said to view the 
Vedas as a ‘final authority’? If it does not, what is 
its final authority? What is its greatest value ? 

The guru is extremely important in clas¬ 
sical tantra, for the guru is equal to god and the 
greatest authority. Devotion to the guru yields 
greater reward than millions of sacrifices, ob¬ 
servances, mantras, and ritual worships, and 
protects against disaster and evil events. The 
most important visualisation is that of the gu¬ 
ru’s form, the most important worship is at the 
guru’s feet, guru’s words are mantras, and lib¬ 
eration comes from guru’s grace (12.13). Once 
the guru has given his grace, gods like Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Shiva, as well as sages and yogis, 
also give their grace. An outcaste devoted to god 
and guru is superior to a Brahmin who is not, 
and the knowledge gained from devotion to the 
guru cannot be gained in other ways. The guru is 
father, mother, and god, and when Shiva is angry 
the guru may save the devotee, but if the guru 
is angry, nobody can save the devotee (12.49). 
The devotee should consult the guru, and only 
accept what he approves—the rest should be 
thrown away (12.61). 
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However, even beyond the guru, the text 
values mystical experience. While its Vedic-ising 
commentators tend to emphasise the intellec¬ 
tual goal of tantric study and practice, and use 
such words for tantras goal as vidya , learning 
or scholarship and jnana, wisdom, understand¬ 
ing, or consciousness; we see the text itself using 
terms lik t pratyaksha, immediate experience; 
bhava, mood, feeling, emotion, ecstatic state, or 
trance; upalabdhi , realisation; and ullasa , bliss¬ 
ful joy. True knowledge comes from the various 
forms of initiation by the guru, in spontaneous 
knowledge which arises from past lives, and from 
ecstatic states which occur in ritual contexts. 

One way to induce mystical states in the 
Kularnava Tantra was meditation in the 
chakra ritual. It becomes a sort of microcosm 
or speeded-up version of the spiritual develop¬ 
ment which occurs over a lifetime. Ecstatic states 
occur which are compared to birth, childhood, 
youth, early adulthood, and later adulthood. The 
sixth state is spiritual excitation while the sev¬ 
enth state is blissful joy of the heart, or the state 
beyond states. These are states of bliss, which are 
not described in terms of knowledge: 

In the sixth ecstatic state, which is called un- 
mana ullasa , the person often swoons. When 
this occurs with a strong desire to experience 
the ultimate state, the practitioner may enter 
the seventh state of ecstasy, called the state be¬ 
yond all states. In this condition, the practi¬ 
tioner is beyond control by body and senses. 
In the state of this highest swoon, one takes 
on the form of the greatest mantra and this 
state of altered consciousness brings one to the 
root of liberation. The practitioner gazes out¬ 
ward but looks inward, and the eyes are un¬ 
blinking. This is called the shambhavi mudra. 
This is the greatest of mudras, the true form of 
the bliss of union, expressing the nature of the 
Self. By means of this, the person truly becomes 
Shiva. There is no doubt about this. People in 


meditation can know some of this bliss. But 
the state is beyond description, and must be 
experienced, as the pleasure of drinking sweet 
milk must be experienced. With concentration, 
this state leads to god possession. This stage is 
called the vision of Brahman, and it is expressed 
through ecstatic symptoms (such as ones hair 
standing on end). People who are absorbed in 
this state of god-possession cannot describe the 
great joy of this state; the virtuous and wise be¬ 
come absorbed in this bliss. Such people can¬ 
not tolerate even a moments interruption of 
this state, and if this happens, they become 
saddened. The blissful nectar of the state of 
brahmadhyana is the great fruit gained in the 
seventh state of ecstasy (8.81-90). 

The ecstatic symptoms which accompany 
these states are similar to the Vaishnava ecstatic 
states: trembling, crying, hair standing on end, 
sweating, laughter, dancing, and singing, though 
these are said to arise out of the knowledge which 
the person gains of the past, present, and future 
(8.92). They are also accompanied by the eight 
yogic powers. The person may enter the state of 
god-possession in which she or he is dominated 
and controlled by the deity or full union with 
the deity, which usually involves some individ¬ 
ual consciousness maintained as well. 

What is the result of such states in the per¬ 
son? Does the ecstatic become a pandit, an aca¬ 
demic who gets involved in the ‘dreadful ocean 
of the Vedas and shastras’? Not necessarily— 
there are many possibilities. She or he may be¬ 
come a roaming eccentric, playing, pretending 
to be drunk and irrational, as well as a wise 
sage. The tantric avoids the traditional world 
of people following dharma, for ecstatic mys¬ 
tical experience has liberated her or him from 
the rules of society. 

Thus we see in the Kularnava Tantra an ap¬ 
peal to both major types of tantra, classical and 
folk. For classical tantrics, the tantra emphasises 
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knowledge of Shiva and Shakti, and the value of 
initiation. Its authority comes from its scholar¬ 
ship and lineage. For folk tantrics, it emphasises 
ecstasy and possession, and the value of spon¬ 
taneity. Its authority comes from its emphasis 
on experience. 

In examining tantric mysticism, we should 
also address some popular negative stereotypes 
of tantrics: they are portrayed in stories as 
people who are impure, unwashed and intoxi¬ 
cated. We hear stories of tantric madmen who 
have no moral rules or inhibitions, who seek 
malicious rather than religious ends, and who 
drink blood and kill people for sacrifices to Kali. 
Such stereotypes are found among both non- 
tantric Indians and Western writers on India. In 
West Bengal, most Shakta tantrics are not flam¬ 
boyant Aghoris and Kapalikas wearing skulls 
and bones. They are rather teachers, writers, 
homemakers, engineers, and temple priests, and 


many follow other socially-acceptable profes¬ 
sions. Even those practising in isolation in caves 
and outside of villages tend to look and act like 
more traditional monks than skull-draped vil¬ 
lains. They accept negative stereotypes to ensure 
privacy for meditation. 

Most Bengali Shakta tantrics I interviewed 
understand themselves to be following an alter¬ 
native ethical system, and they are bound by a 
different set of rules than non-practitioners. This 
is complicated by the perceived necessity of se¬ 
crecy and the isolation which comes where there 
are few people in whom they may confide. Many 
feel the necessity to take on the protective col¬ 
ouration of being Vedan tins, yogis, and bhaktas. 

Conclusions 

In closing, what can we say of tantric mysti¬ 
cism? It depends on the kind of tantra that we 
examine. Tantra is a developmental system, with 
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different forms of mysticism for different types 
of people, at different stages of life. In the case 
of the Kularnava Tantra , Veda leads to tantra, 
and contemplation leads to the vision of Brah¬ 
man. Tantra tries to lead people out of attach¬ 
ment to knowledge and ritual, to union with 
Shiva and Shakti. 

In the US, most studies of tantra deal with an¬ 
alyses of text and its interpretations, emphasising 
theoretical models. Siddhas like Sri Ramakrishna 
and texts like the Kularnava Tantra , remind us 
that mysticism deals primarily with awareness. 
While texts can be important in understanding 
the goals of tantra, we should not be trapped in 
the ‘dreadful ocean of linguistic and cultural an¬ 
alyses when we study it. 
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Reflections on 

Yogini Shambhavi Devi 


Tantra 



ANTRA, THE ancient Shakta tradition, 
is a reflection of the cosmic reality in our 
lives. Life must unfold as a celebration of 
Shakti s soma , nectar of grace, to flow through 
us at all times and all seasons. Reverence and de¬ 
votion to Shakti not only satiates the heart, but 
transforms our mind and senses into channels of 
spiritual vitality, delight, and divine grace. The 
tantric evolves her or his consciousness through 
unravelling the deeper symbolism of life, search¬ 
ing the limitless, timeless totality of the divine Self. 

The realisation of the importance of tantra 
is progressively dawning within many sadhakas’ 

Yogini Shambhavi Devi is a master Yoga teacher 
from Santa Fe, Mexico, and along with her husband 
David Frawley also known as Vamadeva Shastri, is 
committed to bringing the wisdom of the ancient 
Rishis alive in our contemporary times. 


hearts today. Today s world is moving through 
the calm before the storm of yet more radical 
transformations. Tantra is not a passing exotic 
phenomenon; it is an acceptance of our true na¬ 
ture and the power of all life. Tantra is our ultim¬ 
ate repose in the reality of the true self; it is an 
affirmation of the inherent purity within. There 
is no duality in the realm of tantra; it is an asser¬ 
tion of our inner reality in the sacred flame of 
the spiritual heart. 

In the ancient sacred Sanskrit texts, hri¬ 
el ay a, the heart, is th tgarbha, the deep cavern of 
bhakti, all love, compassion, empathy, tolerance, 
understanding, and kindness. Tantra must un¬ 
fold its mysticism in the spiritual heart. The en¬ 
richment and expansive expression of beatitude 
is expressed through Devi worship. Worship 
allows the soma, sacred nectar’, to flow through 
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our expressions of deep nurturing through ten¬ 
der loving care. ‘The summit of purity, of the na¬ 
ture of consciousness, self-effulgent, of the form 
of eternal bliss, pervading the entire universe, 
yours is the image of perception that belongs to 
oneself, which is why you should be meditated 
upon by us within our hearts .’ 1 

The divine being and the Self are not sep¬ 
arate entities. The divine rests in the cavern of 
everyone’s heart. The Mother Goddess ignites 
the flame, allowing her lightning power to illu¬ 
mine the intensity of its cavernous heat. The heat 
creates the quest for deeper love, compelling one 
to experience the heights of Ananda Bhairavi in 
the supreme ecstasy of Shiva Bhairava. As Ran- 
jani, ‘the one who colours all things’, the Goddess 
showers her devotees with immense joyousness. 

The sacred deeper love guides one to unfath¬ 
omable caverns of mystery, allowing us the de¬ 
lightful flow of beatitude and bliss. Beatitude 
is the essential nature of Bhairavi, the mystical 
aspect of the Mother Goddess, whose expres¬ 
sion is eternal love. There is a subtle transcend¬ 
ent magic in the utterance of hridayam , the 
heart, the very centre of Bhairava, Shiva, and 
his Bhairavi, Shakti, being the ultimate abode of 
repose for the Lord of divine mystical love. The 
heart holds the consciousness of transcendental 
reality. In the throes of transcendence, the heart 
is the source of Shakti’s creative energy. 

The path to Ananda Bhairavi s ecstasy lies 
in the mysticism of tantra’s inner secrets. The 
supreme essence of love and wisdom open the 
doorways for higher spiritual experiences, nour¬ 
ishing, and nurturing the soul. The hunger of the 
soul craves for the inner self to be unleashed. An 
inner silence through meditative shanti, peace; 
prema , love; shraddha , faith; karuna , compas¬ 
sion; and kshama , forgiveness draws us into a 
samadhi of boundless eternal love. This mood 
of bhakti guides us to the hushed whispers of 


our soul stirrings and heartbeats. The nurtur¬ 
ing warmth of Shakti’s stability cushions our 
sadhana for the profound mystical practices and 
encounters in the throes of sacred divine love. 

Tantra is the Yogic 
Transformation of Shakti 

Shakti is the divine power guiding us to spiritu¬ 
alise our lives, giving us a deeper understanding 
of our destiny and its sacred unfolding. Tantra 
is not about an endless struggle with one’s urges 
and cravings. Tantric yoga is the path of the gen¬ 
tle warrior; the yogini’s weapons are the celestial 
weapons of the gods. The warrior here is the brave 
one, and the battleground is the human mind. 
Tantra is the mystical discipline through which 
every experience is cherished as a reflection of the 
deeper energy of consciousness. The awareness 
through Shakti sadhana allows one the ability to 
accept all things as the flow of grace and in this 
acquiescence is our ultimate surrender. Yielding 
to this grace of Shakti holds the key to the secret 
door through which all divine grace flows. 

Sacred symbolism unravels the subtle nuances 
of tantra. Symbols unveil the imagery, allegory, 
and metaphors of deep hidden tantric secrets. 
The ancients called it ‘deep hidden sciences’, 
where only the tantric adept could practise the 
sacredness of divinity. The tantric or ‘sacred 
adept’ sifts through the veils of mysticism open¬ 
ing the doorway to higher truths and sacred real¬ 
ities. Ancient native cultures used symbolism 
to communicate with divine powers relating to 
profound wisdom through myths. 

The sadhaka with an inner vision and deep 
devotion realises and nurtures the divine cur¬ 
rents of God working through the forces of light, 
fire, time, space, and all of Nature. One experi¬ 
ences that Brahman manifests as the unchanging 
ground of being within the entire cosmic revela¬ 
tion. Brahman prevails in God, the guru, and the 
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Kali and Shiva 


sadhaka’s own self. The Deva and Devi 
are two aspects of this supreme Brah¬ 
man as its Shiva or supreme will’ and 
Shakti or ‘feminine power and energy’. 

The Devi’s grace, through devo¬ 
tion, prayers, sacred rituals, and the 
maintenance of a pure sattvic lifestyle, 
transforms our individual personality 
into a vast impersonal and balanced 
nature of equipoise. Divine grace en¬ 
ergises and personifies the Infinite, 
allowing us to move through the en¬ 
tire gamut of life, death, and rebirth. 

In experiencing the divine forces as 
Brahman, we truly allow ourselves 
to envision the powers and charac¬ 
teristics of their divinity through the 
yearnings of our spiritual heart. We 
discover the divine person who is not 
limited by the taints of any human 
personality, who has the peace of 
the impersonal, and can manifest it 
through divine love. 

Not bound by limitations and 
prejudices of the human mind, one 
can experience the deeper meaning of 
the entire cosmic play of innumerable gods and 
goddesses. In profound inner yogic practices, 

1 one learns to resonate with the sacred name to 

g the nameless; through the sacred form to the 

£ formless. Vibrations of the sacred mantra lead 
0 

o us into a deeper silence and transcendental bliss 

2 pervading the Absolute void. The sadhaka asso- 

1 ciates oneself with human factors in one’s wor- 

< 

z ship of God. Yet the goddess or god gradually 
“ merges into the one godhead, the absolute Brah- 
| man, who is beyond all personality and form. 
t The human heart understands and responds eas- 
g ily to the expressions of divine love and emo- 
! tion held in such visionary forms. The deity is 
propitiated in the form of a living or manifest 


divinity with rituals, sacraments, ceremonies, 
and celebrations. In reality it is the divine within 
ourselves which we are propitiating, celebrating, 
and consecrating. 

For Shakti-sadhana or spiritual practices, one 
needs to cultivate a heroic, valiant, and fearless 
approach. Only a courageous soul can perform 
the internal and external puja, or worship of the 
goddess’s supreme power, in Nature’s profound¬ 
ness. The heroic seeks the truth in every sphere 
of life unfolding the higher ideals of a spiritual 
existence. Life plays out the sacrificial yajna, sac¬ 
red ritual’ with every simple act of worship in 
every living moment of our existence, in which 
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we learn to offer ourselves to this higher un¬ 
known power. 

The true tantric awakens the power of yoga 
within the various energy centres or lotus chakras 
in her or his being, invoking the supreme Spirit 
into ones own heart. All ritualistic worship 
aims towards drawing the divine into the inner 
seat or throne in the small flame of the spiritual 
heart. The tantric sadhaka must realise the abso¬ 
lute truth of worshipping the transcendental 
reality within the core of her or his being, 
allowing divinity to unravel its mysticism 
and deeper potential in our own lives. 

Sacred rituals hold a deep mean¬ 
ing, symbolising Nature and the cosmic 
Reality. Yoga itself is an internal ritual of 
worshipping the divine within. Propi¬ 
tiating a divine form with flowers, 
incense, fire offerings, sacred 
chants, food, and prayers, we 
initiate the sacred rites into our 
own consciousness. Bathing 
in the waters of sacred rivers 
purifies our inner and 
outer being. Through 
fire rituals we burn 
away impurities in 
ourselves and in the 
environment. Re¬ 
sidual sensory impres¬ 
sions, mental agitation, and emotional anguish 
are purified through using incense, the sattvic 
pure’ bounty of Nature’s food, mantra, medita¬ 
tion, and a yogic lifestyle. 

The secrets of tantra rest in the beneficence 
of Mother Nature and her universal energies. 
Shakti, the divine feminine power is the cosmic 
light of Bhudevi or Mother Earth, Maha-Prakriti 
or the great Nature, and the cosmic heavens. 
Devi, the mother goddess is the vidyut , the 
lightning energy or electrical force, that arises 



from the numinous light to awaken in us her 
force. These ancient secrets divulge their potent 
powers through the wisdom of the Inner yogic 
eye’, our intuitive perception and insight. The 
elements of Nature play a pivotal role in creating 
a deeper awareness of this yogic tantric Reality. 
Each element, be it the stability of Mother Earth, 
fire’s flaming frenzy, the magic wisps of air, cool¬ 
ing waves of water, or the atmosphere’s ethereal 
hint—all serve to unravel an inner sacred 
reality. Nature encodes every cosmic real¬ 
ity for our inner unfolding of divinity. 

Jnana or sacred knowledge is most 
important in understanding the astute¬ 
ness of manoeuvring our karmic journey. 
Without the deeper jnana or wisdom we 
can easily get waylaid through the 
temptations of our worldly maya. 
Maya holds the intrinsic play of 
worldly illusion and delusion. 
When we understand the in¬ 
trinsic nuances behind these 
Vedic and tantric teach¬ 
ings, we can draw on this 
inner wisdom to guide 
us in our sadhana 
which stabilises our 
and outer 


inner 


experiences. 

The guru mani¬ 
fests as the remover of all darkness and plays a 
most important role in showing us the higher 
light of wisdom in tantra. A guru must pro¬ 
pound the ancient teachings to lead us from this 
shadowy play of maya to seek the grace of this 
lightning Shakti. A guru can reveal this light to 
her or his disciples only if the guru herself or 
himself has held this jnana in high esteem. 

The ancient tantric teachings unfold when we 
create a stillness born of peace in our inner and 
outer existence. Most of our energies are spent 
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in cultivating the universal maya which is mo¬ 
mentarily illusory and keeps us in its whirlpools. 
Recognition with responsibility is an important 
part of propelling this ancient wisdom through 
its knowledge. 

Tantra is Kala and 

the Tantric is the Divine Artist 

Tantra is an artistic and energetic approach to 
the spiritual path through Shakti sadhana. En¬ 
ergy manifested through Shakti sadhana is no 
mere blind force; it is the surge of Shakti as the 
grace unveiling the mystic realms of the tantric s 
kala or art form. The sadhaka understands tantra 
as an expansion of cosmic energy of the sun and 
the moon, masculine and feminine energies, Self 
and maya, the infinite and the eternal. 

The divine artist uses tantra in weaving ones 
true nature with the universal Shakti power and 
grace, as an art form or true kala. Tantra is the art 
of Shakti sadhana and tantra becomes a powerful 
spiritual path and a potent tool for self-transfor¬ 
mation through artistry, creativity, skilfulness, 
and worship. The tantric identifies the body as a 
mystic symbolism of the cosmic universe conse¬ 
crating the heart-mind-body-spirit as the temple 
of the Devi or mother goddess. 

Every tantric unfolds the artistry of inner 
worship, esoteric worship, and ritualistic wor¬ 
ship to reveal the power of one’s true nature, the 
essence of one’s deeper self, and our essential na¬ 
ture. It is the divine blessings of Devi and the 
guru which bestows us individuality, originality, 
free spirit, and freedom to express our creativity 
or divine power. 

Tantric Kala is a Meditative 
Expression of Mystic Art 

There is a deep metaphysics which motivates the 
Devi’s depictions and forms through art. The 
beauty and mysticism of the artist portrays the 


expertise and expression of a poet through its 
painting. Painting and art are the richest forms of 
expression endowing the artistic play of dharma, 
artha, kama, and moksha when meditated upon. 
The artist through her or his expression captures 
the significance of the various forms of Devi; the 
attributes or weapons are interpreted keeping in 
mind the predominant mood of the form of Devi 
being meditated upon in her calm or fierce form. 

Meditation as an incessant flow of divine con¬ 
sciousness manifests a deep awareness of the ob¬ 
ject or art form of one’s concentration. The verse 
of meditation draws us into meditation through 
a descriptive art form, drawing the Shakti seeker 
to withdraw inwards and contemplate deeply 
on the goddess’s mystical form. Her totality 
is expressed through her world of images and 
forms through which her divine play unfolds 
through our worship of her divinity. Devi is the 
supreme source of all powers and she uses her 
divine play as and when the need arises to col¬ 
our our sadhana. 

Why the Divine Feminine Form for 
Worshipping Divinity in Tantra? 

In our worldly unfolding of karma the most re¬ 
vered relationship is that of the nurturer, the 
Mother who has the power to manifest, create, give 
birth, and sustain. ‘My salutations to the goddess, 
who abides in all beings in the form of mother.’ 2 

Taking this concept of the Mother to a higher 
plane, the source and sustenance of the cosmos 
is conceived as the universal Mother. In Hindu¬ 
ism, Devi is conceived in all her completeness 
as the source of all sustenance, as that supreme 
cosmic force. Envisioning the Devi’s form is es¬ 
sential for every Shakti worshipper as it enhances 
the glories and divinity of the goddess within 
us through this sacred meditative visualisation. 

In Hinduism, the Devi is not a mere myth 
and Shakti worship must not be confused with 
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the Western thought of a guardian or angel as is 
the worship of Isis in Egypt, Ishtar in Babylon, 
Demeter in Greece, or Cybele in Rome. Shakti 
is the light which illumines our consciousness 
through power, wisdom, and beauty. 

The Lalita Sahasranama and Gheranda Sam - 
hita clearly explain that the imagery of the vari¬ 
ous Devi forms with their weapons, ornaments, 
and vehicle are absolutely essential to every 
Shakti seeker in their meditation and worship of 
the goddess. Contemplating on her form, aroma, 
taste, sound, and touch, one consecrates the di¬ 
vine within ourselves. 

In the Vishnudharmottara Parana, Vajra probes 
Rishi Markandeya: ‘By you the Supreme God 
(Purusha) has been described as devoid of form, 
smell and rasa and destitute of sound and touch; 
so how can this form (an image) be made of him?’ 3 

The rishi astutely explains that prakriti and 
vikriti are two natures of the supreme soul. That 
nature of the Divine which is not discernible or 
invisible is called prakriti , whilst that which has 
a form is called vikriti. The universe comprises 
such a Purusha with the nature of both prakriti 
and vikriti. By attributing a form to the form¬ 
less, helps the seeker in bringing ones focus to 
a point of focused concentration on the finite 
form, which ultimately yields a realisation of the 
infinite oneness of all creation. 

The tantric worship of the form with rituals 
helps one to invoke the divine principles in one¬ 
self, identifying the body as a mystic symbolism of 
the cosmic universe. The devotee invokes Shakti 
as the energy inherent in all creation, where the 
formless takes the form, enhancing the three 
qualities of sattva, rajas and tamas within us. 

In worshipping the Tridevi as Mahasaras- 
vati, Mahalakshmi, and Mahakali, we embrace 
the form of knowledge and fine arts, wisdom, 
good fortune and joy, and transformation mov¬ 
ing beyond all time and space. The attributes of 
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the Devi Shakti unfolds the divine play of life as 
in beauty represented by Sundari, Sri Lakshmi, 
and Sri Kamala; creativity represented by Ma- 
tangi andjagadamba; transforming represented 
by Bhairavi and Chandi; destructive power rep¬ 
resented by Kali and Chinnamasta; liberation 
represented by Kameshvari, Mahakali, and 
Chhinnamasta; cessation represented by Sri Ba- 
galamukhi; and the power of annihilation repre¬ 
sented by Sri Dhumavati. 

The tantric vision must find its poetry in the 
gentle flowing waters of our minds, the rushing 
blood of our compassionate hearts, the pure ef¬ 
fervescence of Shakti’s grace as a waterfall, the 
vibrant spirit of rivers, the whirlpool of an ocean 
and the deep stillness of placid mountain lakes. 
Sacred waters hold the mystic essence of all di¬ 
vine grace, the soma , the honey nectar of life, the 
ultimate bliss of immortality. Sustaining and en¬ 
ergising th tstpranic waters in our global world 
and our personal lives revitalises the soul, allow¬ 
ing the being to traverse the hidden delights of 
our universal existence. 

Tantra Shakti sadhana represents the ultimate 
beauty of pure perception which manifests when 
we embrace the entire universe in ourselves, mir¬ 
roring the light of beauty in all things as the light 
of our own deeper awareness. Devi helps the flow 
of bliss descend from the thousand petal lotus of 
the sahasrara throughout our entire being. 

May our prayers seek the tantric kala or 
spiritual art of flowing with the sacred waters 
through life’s surging streams invoking the di¬ 
vine grace of the Goddess within! ‘My saluta¬ 
tions to the goddess, who abides in all beings in 
the form of peace.’ 4 
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Hatha yoga and raja yoga apart, Sri Auro- 
bindo gives a very detailed treatment of jnana, 
karma and bhakti yoga in his book. While each 
pathway can be taken to achieve realisation 
when pursued with single-minded sincerity, Sri 
Aurobindo wonders whether these yoga can be 
integrated for the benefit of aspirant humanity. 
Of course they cannot be combined like a build¬ 
ing-block toy. An individual might pursue them 
one after another but one may not have the swift¬ 
ness to go to the centre of the yoga and gain all 


S ri aurobindo (1872-1950) wrote a series 
of articles on The Synthesis of Yoga in the 
journal Ary a from 1914 to 1921, published 
* from Pondicherry. Several years later, when it 

g was decided to publish the articles as a book, 

\ he revised parts of the work lightly and a good 

\ deal of it thoroughly. This revised work was pub- 

- lished in 19 55 by the Sri Aurobindo International 

l University Centre. 

* Prema Nandakumar is a literary critic, translator, 

author, and researcher from Srirangam, Tamil Nadu. 
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its fruits so that one could turn to the next. Not 
that it is impossible, says Sri Aurobindo: 

And in a recent unique example, in the life of 
Ramakrishna Paramhansa, we see a colossal 
spiritual capacity first driving straight to the 
divine realisation, taking, as it were, the king¬ 
dom of heaven by violence, and then seizing 
upon one Yogic method after another and ex¬ 
tracting the substance out of it with an incred¬ 
ible rapidity, always to return to the heart of the 
whole matter, the realisation and possession of 
God by the power of love, by the extension of 
inborn spirituality into various experience and 
by the spontaneous play of an intuitive know¬ 
ledge. Such an example cannot be generalised. 
Its object also was special and temporal, to ex¬ 
emplify in the great and decisive experience of 
a master-soul the truth, now most necessary 
to humanity, towards which a world long div¬ 
ided into jarring sects and schools is with dif¬ 
ficulty labouring, that all sects are forms and 
fragments of a single integral truth and all dis¬ 
ciplines labour in their different ways towards 
1 

one supreme experience. 

However, Sri Ramakrishna had shown the 
way. Could one integrate the yogic pathways in 
a manner acceptable to be pursued by the com¬ 
mon person? For Sri Aurobindo could never 
think of an individual’s transcendence or per¬ 
fection alone. One could not ignore the call 
of the humanity around. One needed to gain 
something more than personal salvation. Hu¬ 
manity needs the help of these great achievers 
and it needs to be given the key to rise to a higher 
plane of consciousness. What then is the cata¬ 
lytic agent that could fuse these yogas and pre¬ 
pare an instrument for achieving self-perfection 
for all? Of course, the integration of the yogas 
should not be a potpourri. There ought to be an 
instrument that could make them all work in 
unison towards progress. And it will not be an 
instrument that had to be prepared newly. Like 
the yogas, it should also have had an immemorial 


existence. Ah, a central principle, a tremendous 
power which moves all of them! 

Scouring the past, his attention fastened 
upon a system of yoga which had suffered al¬ 
most total neglect from the Vedantic schools. 
Tantra comes into his vision. Tantra, which 
had found a great dynamic force of Nature’ 
as Nature’s central principle, had missed the 
royal pathway and lost itself in the stultifying 
gulleys of self-indulgence, a method of unre¬ 
strained social immorality’. We all know how 
the left-handed tantra has been a discredit to 
India’s religious and spiritual history. However, 
Sri Aurobindo will not throw away tantra. The 
decay of the externals can be ignored, it is the 
principle that we need and have to put to good 
use now. Contrasting the way of the tantra with 
the schools of Vedanta, Sri Aurobindo says: 

In all of them the lord of the Yoga is the Puru- 
sha, the Conscious Soul that knows, observes, 
attracts, governs. But in Tantra it is rather 
Prakriti, the Nature-Soul, the Energy, the Will- 
in-Power executive in the universe. It was by 
learning and applying the intimate secrets of 
this Will-in-Power, its method, its Tantra, that 
the Tantric Yogin pursued the aims of his dis¬ 
cipline—mastery, perfection, liberation, beati¬ 
tude. Instead of drawing back from manifested 
Nature and its difficulties, he confronted them, 
seized and conquered. But in the end, as is the 
general tendency of Prakriti, Tantric Yoga 
largely lost its principle in its machinery and be¬ 
came a thing of formulae and occult mechanism 
still powerful when rightly used but fallen from 
the clarity of their original intention (47-8). 

Tantra, to put it simplistically, is a worship 
of Shakti, power, or energy. However, Vedanta 
finds Shakti to be actually the power of illusion 
to help us overcome the deceptions of active en¬ 
ergy. What else is this cycle of repeated births and 
deaths that finally creates disgust in us for worldly 
life? So, is Shakti a power or mere illusion? ‘But 
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in the integral conception the Conscious Soul is 
the Lord, the Nature-Soul is his executive Energy. 
Purusha is of the nature of Sat, the being of con¬ 
scious self-existence pure and infinite; Shakti or 
Prakriti is of the nature of Chit, — it is power of 
the Purusha’s self-conscious existence, pure and 
infinite. The relation of the two exists between 
the poles of rest and action’ (ibid.). 

Which, of course, means there need be no 
ascetic denial of the world. Nor going for soli¬ 
tary austerities in an inaccessible place to gain 
the bliss of Brahman. What is asked of the as¬ 
pirant here is facing and overcoming its blan¬ 
dishments, pain, and sorrow. This would mean a 
dedicated attempt to transform our lower nature 
that clings to worldliness in spite of our higher 
nature garnering knowledge and devotion-laden 
love for the Divine. It is for achieving this that 
we need a synthesis of the yoga systems with tan¬ 
tra as the instrument to organise an individual’s 
approach to yoga. 

If indeed our aim be only an escape from the 
world to God, synthesis is unnecessary and a 
waste of time; for then our sole practical aim 
must be to find out one path out of the thou¬ 
sand that lead to God, one shortest possible of 
short cuts, and not to linger 
exploring different paths that 
end in the same goal. But if 
our aim be a transformation 
of our integral being into the 
terms of God-existence, it is 
then that a synthesis becomes 
necessary (50). 

According to Sri Aurobindo, 
in tantric discipline Shakti is all- 
important. This power starts 
from the very lowest point and 
then goes up a variously graded 
ladder to the summit. After 
dealing at length with karma, 
jnana, and bhakti yoga in his 


text, he takes up tantra’s place in attaining ‘the 
yoga of self-perfection’. Tantra aims at liberation 
too, but also aspires for a cosmic enjoyment of 
the power of the Spirit, which the others may 
take incidentally on the way, in part, casually, but 
avoid making a motive or object. It is a bolder 
and larger system’. Briefly stated, tantra aims for 
mukti as well as bhukti , enjoyment. This leads to 
the question, what is Shakti, what is this Soul- 
Nature combine, the Purusha-Prakriti duo ? 

The highest and real truth of existence is the one 
Spirit, the supreme Soul, Purushottama, and it is 
the power of being of this Spirit which manifests 
itself in all that we experience as universe. This 
universal Nature is not a lifeless, inert or uncon¬ 
scious mechanism, but informed in all its move¬ 
ments by the universal Spirit. The mechanism 
of its process is only an outward appearance and 
the reality is the Spirit creating or manifesting its 
own being by its own power of being in all that 
is in Nature. Soul and Nature in us too are only 
a dual appearance of the one existence (862). 

This Shakti is very much around us and within 
us, as well. It is for us to recognise it and make 
use of it. Sri Aurobindo points out that the fa¬ 
miliar pranayama is itself a mechanical means of 
freeing and getting control of the pranic energy’. 

This is, of course, at the level of 
the ordinary mind. Once we go 
higher up in mental planes and 
seek to gather in the universal 
energy by progressing in mental 
purity, we would recognise the 
action taking place within us. 
When we allow this action to 
go on within us as a two-in-one, 
we would have reached the first 
step of self-perfection. 

For the supreme Spirit is one as 
Purusha or as Prakriti, conscious 
being or power of conscious 
being, and as the Jiva in essence 
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of self and spirit is one with the supreme Puru¬ 
sha, so on the side of Nature, in power of self 
and spirit it is one with Shakti, para prakrtir 
jivabhutd. To realise this double oneness is the 
condition of the integral self-perfection. The 
Jiva is then the meeting-place of the play of one¬ 
ness of the supreme Soul and Nature (869-70). 

To achieve this we must remain conscious of 
the divine Shakti, pray to her, call her to come 
down, and make all our activities to be that of 
her cosmic work. If we could bring the kind of 
dedication and full faith demanded of us, then 
the Divine Mother herself would go to work. 

She will change the mechanical energies of the 
mind, life and body which now govern us into 
delight-filled manifestations of her own living 
and conscious power and presence. She will 
manifest in us and relate to each other all the 
various spiritual experiences of which the mind 
is capable. And as the crown of this process she 
will bring down the supramental light into the 
mental levels, change the stuff of mind into 
the stuff of supermind, transform all the lower 
energies into energies of her supramental na¬ 
ture and raise us into our being of gnosis. The 
Shakti will reveal herself as the power of the 
Purushottama, and it is the Ishwara who will 
manifest himself in his force of supermind and 
spirit and be the master of our being, action, 
life and Yoga (870). 

This is all well as a general assurance, an 
overview of the way tantra yoga works when we 
allow the mother power the Nature-Soul, to take 
charge of our aspirations and aims. However, Sri 
Aurobindo has given plenty of technical details 
also on the workings of tantra. The Synthesis of 
Yoga has a chapter on 'the Action of the Divine 
Shakti’, which teaches us to recognise the fact 
that we are not the persons who are executing 
action, it is Shakti who is the doer. The I-ness 
has to be completely eliminated. Once we inch 
towards the successful implementation of this 


rule, we move into a vaster world of conscious¬ 
ness. The T and the ‘You’ may remain for prac¬ 
tical uses but they do not imprison us anymore 
into ourselves. Thus do we slip into the universal 
and feel one with the total power of the spirit in 
Nature’. Even if we gain this plane of conscious¬ 
ness, we have to remain wary for at anytime our 
past of ego-centeredness may leap upon us and 
choke our aspirations. Sweeping aside the ego, 
the sadhaka must learn to have a double vision 
as it were about this million-hued creation as the 
presence of Prakriti with Purusha in the back¬ 
ground. It is they who activate me! 

The sadhaka has therefore first to keep the idea 
and get the realisation of a one self or spirit 
in all behind all these workings. He must be 
aware behind Prakriti of the one supreme and 
universal Purusha. He must see and feel not 
only that all is the self-shaping of the one Force, 
Prakriti or Nature, but that all her actions are 
those of the Divine in all, the one Godhead in 
all, however veiled, altered and as it were, per¬ 
verted—for perversion comes by a conversion 
into lower forms—by transmission through the 
ego and the gunas. This will farther diminish 
the open or covert insistence of the ego and, if 
thoroughly realised, it will make it difficult or 
impossible for it to assert itself in such a way as 
to disturb or hamper the farther progress (872). 

The universal Shakti does help us by sending 
down her revelations, but we must be wary of 
mistaking the revelations as hers totally. As the 
divine power comes down the mental, vital, and 
physical planes to transform them, inevitably it 
also gets mixed up occasionally with the lower 
powers, in case our aspiration has not been total. 
Sri Aurobindo says that these ups and downs 
in yoga must be regarded as the natural vicis¬ 
situdes of a process of transformation from the 
normal to the spiritual being’. One must strive 
to gain equanimity; or else, be prepared to make 
a total surrender. Such a surrender helps us not 
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claim something from the Divine but accept 
a fulfilment of the Divine in us content with 
the delight of oneness in being, content to leave 
the supreme Self and Master of existence to do 
whatever is the will of his absolute wisdom and 
knowledge through our more and more per¬ 
fected Nature’. 

These are indeed difficult, even dangerous ex¬ 
periences. Closeness to Shakti achieved by sur¬ 
render might occasionally get disturbed by the 
ego which is still hidden somewhere in us; this 
ego could be tempted to use the mighty Shakti 
within our grasp for selfish or gross purposes. For 
a while it is all excitement, pride, rajasic delight 
and the person may even use the power for evil 
purposes. Shakti has not given her or him power 
to do this! Hence the aspirant who takes to the 
way of the tantra must simply allow Shakti to 
enter her or his being and guide her or him, nay, 
use her or him for her delight, for her plans for 
one’s transformation. This would mean a surge 
of self-mastery in us to do Mother’s work. This 
is when the Purusha is not just a witness to the 
doings of the Shakti in us, but is also the Ishvara, 
a doer. The jiva becomes ‘the meeting-place of 
the play of the dual aspect of the divine, Prakriti 
and Purusha, and soon the aspirant is constantly 
aware of the presence of the Lord. 

The distinction between the Shakti and the 
Ishwara begins to disappear; there is only the 
conscious activity in us of the Divine with the 
great self of the Divine behind and around and 
possessing it; all the world and Nature is seen 
to be only that, but here it has become fully 
conscious, the Maya of the ego removed, and 
the Jiva is there only as an eternal portion of 
his being, amsa sanatana , put forth to support a 
divine individualisation and living now fulfilled 
in the complete presence and power of the Di¬ 
vine, the complete joy of the Spirit manifested 
in the being (880). 

To gain a drop of the illimitable power of 


Shakti is no easy task; even more difficult is to 
retain this power granted by the Divine Mother 
as she pervades the aspirant’s personality. In mat¬ 
ters of teaching yoga Sri Aurobindo’s patience is 
infinite. He points out that having come thus far, 
what the aspirant would need to have in abun¬ 
dance is shraddha. 

This soul faith, in some form of itself, is indis¬ 
pensable to the action of the being and without 
it man cannot move a single pace in life, much 
less take any step forward to a yet unrealised 
perfection. It is so central and essential a thing 
that the Gita can justly say of it that whatever 
is a man’s sraddha , that he is, yoyacchraddhah sa 
eva sah , and, it may be added, whatever he has 
the faith to see as possible in himself and strive 
for, that he can create and become. There is one 
kind of faith demanded as indispensable by the 
integral Yoga and that may be described as faith 
in God and the Shakti, faith in the presence 
and power of the Divine in us and the world, a 
faith that all in the world is the working of one 
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divine Shakti, that all the steps of the Yoga, its 
strivings and sufferings and failures as well as 
its successes and satisfactions and victories are 
utilities and necessities of her workings and that 
by a firm and strong dependence on and a total 
self-surrender to the Divine and to his Shakti 
in us we can attain to oneness and freedom and 
victory and perfection (881-2). 

But the soul faith’ is not easy to gain either. An 
enemy who cannot be spurned easily is skepticism, 
a common enough presence to weaken our faith 
in the Divine Mother. Another is envy, which is 
described as the constant carping of the narrow 
pettily critical uncreative intellect’. Fortunately if 
our dedication and surrender is wholesome and 
complete, if we hold on to shraddha , Shakti her¬ 
self will strike down the enemies of promise. For 
shraddha is the result of Shakti’s call to our inward 
soul and that never fails. Whenever a doubt or dif¬ 
ficulty attacks us, just turn to the Shakti within, 
for to the heart of abundant faith, she descends 
to direct the sadhaka on his onward journey. Re¬ 
member, she is the supreme Mother! So we have 
a breathless sentence from Sri Aurobindo: 

She is Maheshwari, goddess of the supreme 
knowledge, and brings to us her vision for all 
kinds and widenesses of truth, her rectitude of 
the spiritual will, the calm and passion of her 
supramental largeness, her felicity of illumin¬ 
ation: she is Mahakali, goddess of the supreme 
strength, and with her are all mights and spir¬ 
itual force and severest austerity of tapas and 
swiftness to the battle and the victory and the 
laughter, the attahdsya , that makes light of de¬ 
feat and death and the powers of the ignorance: 
she is Mahalakshmi, the goddess of the supreme 
love and delight, and her gifts are the spirit’s 
grace and the charm and beauty of the Ananda 
and protection and every divine and human 
blessing: she is Mahasaraswati, the goddess of 
divine skill and of the works of the Spirit, and 
hers is the Yoga that is skill in works, yogah 
karmasu kausalam , and the utilities of divine 


knowledge and the self-application of the spirit 
to life and the happiness of its harmonies. And 
in all her powers and forms she carries with her 
the supreme sense of the masteries of the eter¬ 
nal Ishwari, a rapid and divine capacity for all 
kinds of action that may be demanded from the 
instrument, oneness, a participating sympathy, a 
free identity, with all energies in all beings and 
therefore a spontaneous and fruitful harmony 
with all the divine will in the universe (892). 

Since tantra yoga was not looked upon fa¬ 
vourably by spiritual aspirants in those days as 
it had slipped into left-handed’ practices, dis¬ 
ciples kept questioning Sri Aurobindo about the 
subject and the importance given to it in Inte¬ 
gral Yoga. Again, was not this world an illusion, 
maya as taught by the great philosopher, Acharya 
Shankara? Sri Aurobindo rejected these mental 
formulations outright in letters to his disciples: 

It is only if you approach the Supreme through 
his double aspect of Sat and Chit-Shakti, dou¬ 
ble but inseparable, that the total truth of 
things can become manifest to the inner ex¬ 
perience. This other side was developed by the 
Shakta Tantrics. The two together, the Vedantic 
and the Tantric truth unified, can arrive at the 
integral knowledge . 2 

In his answers to his disciples explaining the 
Integral Yoga, tantra with its mother-image gets 
evoked often. Here is a dream of a disciple get¬ 
ting an explanation: 

It is in answer to your aspiration that the 
Mahakali force descended—the serpent is the 
Energy from above working in the vital an¬ 
swering to the Serpent Kundalini which rises 
from below. The white fire is the fire of aspir¬ 
ation, the red fire is the fire of renunciation 
and tapasya, the blue fire is the fire of spiritual¬ 
ity and spiritual knowledge which purifies and 
dispels the Ignorance . 3 

The colourful image of the kundalini is central 
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to tantra. The coiled power at the base which 
loosens itself to rise and reach the sahasrara at 
the crown has been visualised as a serpent that 
lies coiled in the box of the snake-charmer. The 
siddha poets of Tamil Nadu have used this image 
very often to describe their yoga. Sri Aurobindo 
accepts the serpent-power’s presence in the Inte¬ 
gral Yoga but says it has less to do with the forms 
and rituals of tantrics engaged in yoga. Once the 
prayer is heard by Mother and her descent takes 
place, the pressure automatically opens the six 
centres in a human body. Though Integral Yoga 
is not interested in the descriptions of experience 
as is found in tantric books, Sri Aurobindo said, 
‘the ascent of the force from the Muladhara does 
take place’. 4 He has given a visual experience of 
this movement in yoga, in his epic poem Savitri : 

As in a flash from a supernal light, 

A living image of the original Power, 

A face, a form came down into her heart 
And made of it its temple and pure abode. 

But when its feet had touched 
the quivering bloom, 

A mighty movement rocked the inner space 
As if a world were shaken and found its soul: 
Out of the Inconscient’s soulless 
mindless night 

A flaming Serpent rose released from sleep. 

It rose billowing its coils and stood erect 
And climbing mightily, stormily on its way 
It touched her centres with its flaming mouth; 
As if a fiery kiss had broken their sleep, 

They bloomed and laughed 
surcharged with light and bliss. 

Then at the crown it joined the Eternal’s space. 
In the flower of the head, 
in the flower of Matter’s base, 

In each divine stronghold and Nature-knot 
It held together the mystic stream which joins 
The viewless summits with the unseen depths, 
The string of forts that make the frail defence 
Safeguarding us against the enormous world, 
Our lines of self-expression in its Vast. 
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An image sat of the original Power 
Wearing the mighty Mother’s form and face. 
Armed, bearer of the weapon and the sign 
Wliose occult might no magic can imitate, 
Manifold yet one she sat, a guardian force: 

A saviour gesture stretched her lifted arm, 

And symbol of some native cosmic strength, 

A sacred beast lay prone below her feet, 

A silent flame-eyed mass of living force. 

After the siddhi or spiritual perfection at¬ 
tained by Sri Aurobindo in 1926, he retired 
into near-total seclusion. In the very first year 
of Sri Aurobindo’s seclusion, came out his slen¬ 
der book, The Mother. It is a seminal document 
which reveals the combination of Vedanta and 
tantra in his yoga. The book was published in 
1928. This was the time when Mirra Alfassa 
Richard from France—who had come to Pondi¬ 
cherry and settled down to follow yoga—had 
been asked to take charge of the ashrama. When 
T V Kapali Sastri, one of his disciples, asked Sri 
Aurobindo whether the book was about our 
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Mother’ the answer was yes’. This statement in 
the book makes this clear: Individual, she em¬ 
bodies the power of these two vaster ways of 
her existence, makes them living and near to 
us and mediates between the human person¬ 
ality and the divine Nature .’ 6 At the transcen¬ 
dental level we may not be able to envision the 
Mother figure. That is why the great rishis of the 
past visualised innumerable cosmic godheads 
seen by them in their meditation. Of these Sri 
Aurobindo had chosen four—Maheshwari, Ma- 
hakali, Mahalakshmi, and Mahasaraswati—and 
placed them as inspirations for the yoga of 
self-perfection in his The Synthesis of Yoga. 

He gives a more detailed explanation of 
these powers in the last 
chapter of The Mother. 

The chapter itself 
was originally written 
as a reply to Kapali Sastri 
who had asked questions 
about the place of the 
deities in Integral Yoga. 

Once a student of Ka¬ 
pali Sastri, Sankaranaray- 
anan, told him he could see that 
of these four personalities in The 
Mother , only Mahakali, Mahalakshmi, and 
Mahasaraswati were invoked in the Durga 
Saptashati. How was he to identify Maheshwari 
then? Sastri assured him that Maheshwari is very 
much in the scripture and that is why Sri Auro¬ 
bindo had included her among the four great 
and powerful personalities of the Mother. Sastri 
recited a verse from the Durga Saptashati and 
said that she combined all the other three per¬ 
sonalities as one. After the destruction of Ma- 
hishasura by Mahasaraswati, the gods hail the 
Divine Mother: 'Devil You are Durga, the boat 
that helps us cross the terrible sea of birth; you 
are the knowledge-formed Medha (Saraswati), 


the essence of all the scriptures; you are Lakshmi 
who resides in the heart of the slayer of Kaitabha, 
Vishnu; you are Gauri of Mahadeva who wears 
the crescent moon .’ 7 

Sri Aurobindo begins with Maheshwari de¬ 
scribing her as ‘the mighty and wise One who 
opens us to the supramental infinities and the 
cosmic vastness, to the grandeur of the supreme 
Light, to a treasure-house of miraculous know¬ 
ledge, to the measureless movement of the 
Mother’s eternal forces ’. 8 She is absolutely calm. 
These cosmic powers who chisel human beings 
are not interested in mechanical productions. 
That is the secret of this creation which has 
innumerable forms where even two leaves 
of the same tree are 
never exact twins. Ma¬ 
heshwari brings mater¬ 
nal love as also a high 
detachment to her work: 

Nothing can move her 
because all wisdom is 
in her; nothing is hid¬ 
den from her that she 
chooses to know; she comprehends 
all things and all beings and their na¬ 
ture and what moves them and the 
law of the world and its times and 
how all was and is and must be. A strength is in 
her that meets everything and masters and none 
can prevail in the end against her vast intangible 
wisdom and high tranquil power. Equal, patient 
and unalterable in her will she deals with men 
according to their nature and with things and 
happenings according to their force and the 
truth that is in them. Partiality she has none, 
but she follows the decrees of the Supreme and 
some she raises up and some she casts down or 
puts away from her into the darkness. To the 
wise she gives a greater and more luminous wis¬ 
dom; those that have vision she admits to her 
counsels; on the hostile she imposes the con¬ 
sequence of their hostility; the ignorant and 
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foolish she leads according 
to their blindness (ibid.). 

One may wonder whether 
it is possible for people to re¬ 
ject grace when it comes to 
them, but nothing should 
surprise us in this vast, many- 
tinted creation. In fact, these 
tests themselves are imposed 
by the Divine to make the 
person a disciplined soldier of 
the Mother. If the individual 
is not prepared to undergo the 
discipline, the Mother leaves him alone. He will 
learn it after a long interval of suffering. How¬ 
ever, Mahakali does not leave rebellious people 
alone. She takes disciplinary action on the spot. 
As we draw closer to the ways in which Sri Auro- 
bindo has brought in the central tenets of tan¬ 
tra into his yoga, it is fascinating to note how 
carefully Sri Aurobindo has studied tantra. Ma- 
heshwari may seem a trifle remote to our experi¬ 
ence, but Mahakali is familiar to us all: 

Mahakali is of another nature. Not wideness 
but height, not wisdom but force and strength 
are her peculiar power. There is in her an over¬ 
whelming intensity, a mighty passion of force 
to achieve, a divine violence rushing to shatter 
every limit and obstacle. All her divinity leaps 
out in a splendour of tempestuous action; she 
is there for swiftness, for the immediately ef¬ 
fective process, the rapid and direct stroke, the 
frontal assault that carries everything before it. 
Terrible is her face to the Asura, dangerous and 
ruthless her mood against the haters of the Di¬ 
vine; for she is the Warrior of the Worlds who 
never shrinks from the battle (19). 

The Mahakali force is very important in the 
cultural history of India. Invoking the Durga 
power for battle victory has been the tradition 
ever since we hear Sri Krishna asking Arjuna 
to pray to Mother Durga before commencing 


the battle in Kurukshetra. Ar¬ 
juna immediately leaves his 
bow and arrows in his seat, 
gets down from the chariot, 
stands with folded palms and 
begins: 1 salute you, O Durga, 
who lives on the Mandara 
mountain and are an accom¬ 
plished commander of army.’ 9 
The fourteen-verse prayer in 
the Mahabharata is by itself 
a tantric text. The prayer is 
answered by a vision of Ma¬ 
hakali when she assures Arjuna that in a short 
while he would achieve victory: ‘O Pandava, 
you will conquer your enemies in a short time’ 
(6.22.16.35). Whether it was the rulers in Guja¬ 
rat, Tamil Nadu, or Andhra Pradesh, they in¬ 
variably offered prayers to Mahakali for victory 
before starting out for battle. In recent times we 
had Shivaji of Maharashtra praying to Bhavani 
to bless him with victory. It is interesting to note 
that to achieve victory in spiritual life also, Sri 
Aurobindo wrote a hymn to Durga in Bengali 
and Swami Vivekananda has recorded his vision 
of the Divine Mother in £ Kali the Mother’: 

Dancing mad with joy, 

Come, Mother, come! 

For Terror is Thy name, 

Death is in Thy breath, 

And every shaking step 
Destroys a world for e’er. 

Thou ‘Time’, the All-Destroyer! 

Come, O Mother, come! 

Who dares misery love, 

And hug the form of Death, 

Dance in Destruction’s dance, 

To him the Mother comes. 10 

Mahalakshmi is almost a contrast to the 
Mahakali experience. The tantric texts do not 
give any special place to Mahalakshmi though 
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Kamala of the ten mahavidyas has the attri¬ 
butes of Mahalakshmi. The Pancharatra texts 
of Vaishnavism do have a Lakshmi tantra 
where Lakshmi is seen as the active force while 
Vishnu is identified with transcendent Brah¬ 
man. The tantra texts do not give any special 
place to her but Sri Aurobindo thinks we need 
not only wisdom and force, but also grace and 
tenderness. She is the very image of harmony, 
an ideal we would do very well to imitate in our 
outer and inner lives. 

For she throws the spell of the intoxicating 
sweetness of the Divine: to be close to her is a 
profound happiness and to feel her within the 
heart is to make existence a rapture and a mar¬ 
vel; grace and charm and tenderness flow out 
from her like light from the sun and wherever 
she fixes her wonderful gaze or lets fall the love¬ 
liness of her smile, the soul is seized and made 


captive and plunged into the depths of an un¬ 
fathomable bliss. Magnetic is the touch of her 
hands and their occult and delicate influence 
refines mind and life and body and where she 
presses her feet course miraculous streams of an 
entrancing Ananda. 11 

But then, there is the major problem of living 
an ideal life in a world which poses a challenge 
every moment. There needs to be a willing¬ 
ness to work patiently, keep the mind alert for 
shortcomings and remain focused on the goal. 
This is the realm of Mahasaraswati, who is The 
Mother’s Power of Work and her spirit of per¬ 
fection and order’ (22). This power is that of 
the well-organised builder, administrator, and 
artisan. If Mahakali is invoked for battle hero¬ 
ism, the Mahasaraswati spirit has to infuse us so 
that we can give our full attention to the details 
and never lag in our work. We may move for¬ 
ward slowly, but with her grace we move surely 
towards our goal. Beware of her wrath as well! 
‘Carelessness and negligence and indolence she 
abhors; all scamped and hasty and shuffling 
work, all clumsiness and a peu pres and misfire, 
all false adaptation and misuse of instruments 
and faculties and leaving of things undone or 
half done is offensive and foreign to her temper’ 
(23). But she is kind and smiling if we are ready 
to rectify our mistakes and proceed patiently. 
This persistence itself brings the reward of per¬ 
fection in course of time. Sri Aurobindo now 
comes up with a aphoristic sentence which is by 
itself a Mahasaraswati Upanishad: 

A mother to our wants, a friend in our difficul¬ 
ties, a persistent and tranquil counsellor and 
mentor, chasing away with her radiant smile 
the clouds of gloom and fretfulness and depres¬ 
sion, reminding always of the ever-present help, 
pointing to the eternal sunshine, she is firm, 
quiet and persevering in the deep and continu¬ 
ous urge that drives us towards the integrality 
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of the higher nature. All the work of the other 
Powers leans on her for its completeness; for she 
assures the material foundation, elaborates the 
stuff of detail and erects and rivets the armour 
of the structure (ibid.). 

We do put before her our inexhaustible 
wants, desires, aspirations but this does not 
make her tired at all. She is a mother who 
understands her child’s cravings, does not get 
angry and proceeds to help us find fulfilment 
by our own strivings. She is a mother who 
teaches her child to walk, speak, read, write, 
and swim. The Divine Mother knows what we 
need, she listens, smiles, and gives, for she is a 
mother. Only, we must have the absolute trust 
that a child has for its mother. This Mother of 
all-love is also indicated by Sri Aurobindo so 
that we can hold on to her with hope and pro¬ 
ceed on the path of yoga. These powers do not 
exhaust the facets of the Divine Mother, says 
Sri Aurobindo: 

There are other great Personalities of the Di¬ 
vine Mother, but they were more difficult to 
bring down and have not stood out in front 
with so much prominence in the evolution of 
the earth-spirit. There are among them Pres¬ 
ences indispensable for the supramental reali¬ 
sation,—most of all one who is her Personality 
of that mysterious and powerful ecstasy and 
Ananda which flows from a supreme divine 
Love, the Ananda that alone can heal the gulf 
between the highest heights of the supramen¬ 
tal spirit and the lowest abysses of Matter, the 
Ananda that holds the key of a wonderful di- 
vinest Life and even now supports from its se¬ 
crecies the work of all the other Powers of the 
universe (23-4). 

Sri Aurobindo’s message has a sterling sim¬ 
plicity about it: ‘Be conscious in your mind and 
soul and heart and life and the very cells of your 
body, aware of the Mother and her Powers and 
their working’ (24). In short, be conscious of 


the Mother always. If we do that we would have 
caught the core idea of tantra, which has been 
set up as the central pillar of Sri Aurobindo’s 
Integral Yoga. 
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Looking Beyond the Screen: 

The Seventh Inclusive Darshana 

S HALL WE BEGIN WITH A SONG the child 
of Bhavatarini himself sang: 


Who is there that can understand what Mother 
Kali is ? 

Even the six darsanas are powerless to reveal 
Her. 

It is She, the scriptures say, that is the Inner Self 
Of the yogi, who in Self discovers all his joy; 

She that, of Her own sweet will, inhabits every 
living thing . 1 

If the darshanas , philosophies, themselves 
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are powerless, devoid of Shakti, what could be 
the alternative ? The radiant, eternally immersed 
in Kali—Sri Ramakrishna himself—is the key. 
When Mother is his inner Guide, there is only 
joy. Indeed, his inner travelogue is a journey into 
joy—A joy which is joyful even alongside any¬ 
thing that is negative, including the ‘invasion’ of 
what we are calling these days, ‘The Emperor of 
Maladies’ cancer. It is Mother’s body which, if it 
really suffers, then, let it suffer. Accept it. 

Sri Ramakrishna’s ‘spirituality’ is inclusive, 
happily, vibrantly accommodative of all faiths— 
‘major or minor’. All are Mother’s own manifest 
forms with joyful variations and not jaded, re¬ 
petitive unity. But the core of it is tantra sadhana. 

The Master, surely, upheld the validity of all \ 
major faiths and enriched them with his ‘own’ l 
vision and in his own way. And, single-handed, > 
he paved the path of joy in an ethos which is pre- z 
dominantly materialistic and focused on sex and \ 
Sen sex. The two human goals of artha and kama > 
are at the root of almost all cultures today. The g 
upshot of this is: every activity has at its core the 5 
age-old aim: sukhaprapti and duhkha nivritti — t 
acquiring happiness and avoiding sorrow. 
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Kali Yuga: Congenial to Faith 

Alain Danielou suggests that the very negatives, 
the paradoxes of Kali Yuga, are precisely the 
raw materials needed for the Divine Mother’s 
play. They are available in plenty to warrant the 
advent of Kali. And may I add, for the arrival 
on the scene of her greatest devotee, Sri Rama¬ 
krishna? With the Mother at the centre, her 
unique child becomes the conduit for unroll¬ 
ing her agendas’. What Girish Chandra Ghosh 
told the Master is extremely relevant: T am a 
sinner’, he declares and 'the very ground where I 
sit becomes unholy’. Sri Ramakrishna questions 
the very idea: 'How can you say that? Suppose a 
light is brought into a room that has been dark 
a thousand years; does it illumine the room little 
by little, or all in a flash?’ (679). A song sung by 
Narendra is much more explicit of the ambience 
of Kali Age residents: 

We are born O Lord’ in the dust of earth 
And our eyes are blinded by the dust; 

With dust we toy like children at play: 

O give us assurance, Thou Help of the weak! 
Wilt Thou cast us out of Thy lap, O Lord, 

For a single mistake? Wilt Thou turn away 
And abandon us to our helplessness? (997) 
Obviously, a grief-stricken appeal—some¬ 
what the result of a crisis of faith. When, listen¬ 
ing to this song, a devotee, Prasanna, complained 
that 'sometimes Narendra sings such songs’ and 
later asserts through another song in which the 
Lord assures: ‘Where are you seeking Me, My 
servant? I am very close to you!’ (999). The dia¬ 
lectics are perfect. 

Descent by the Very Tamasic Way 

It is here that Alain Danielou’s insight is ex¬ 
tremely relevant: 

In a sense, the Kali Yuga is a privileged era. The 
first men, those of Satya Yuga, were sages still 
close to the divine. But the last men, those of 
the Kali Yuga, in drawing near to death, also 
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draw near to the principle to which all things 
return at the end. In the middle of the moral 
decadence, injustice, wars and social conflicts 
which are characteristic of the end of the Kali 
Yuga, contact with the divine by means of the 
descending, Tamasic way is more and more eas¬ 
ily accomplished. 2 

And with Shiva in command and Kali 
around, 'the divine is defined as "that in which 
contraries co-exist’” (227). 

If we look at the narratives of what Geoffrey 
A Oddie calls Imagined Hinduism , the views of 
Calcutta and in particular Hinduism at its worst 
phase, the field was fertile to need a towering 
personality to stem the tide. He quotes Alexan¬ 
der Duff, a missionary and his scathing critique 
of Hinduism: 'What could be more affecting,’ he 
declared, ‘than to behold thousands intensely oc¬ 
cupied in the investigation of the noblest truths, 
and only accumulating heaps of vilest error! This 
was around 1835-40. At home he used to exhibit 
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pictures of ‘heathen idols’ like Jagannath and 
“‘the extravagances of Hinduism” were “worse 
than worthless’” and millions of Hindus were 
‘votaries’ of violence, he declared. 3 

The special target was maya ‘which was so 
contrary to “the dictates of reason” that even 
“the great majority of the learned in the ortho¬ 
dox schools” required a system “more level of 
ordinary comprehension”, and offering “less vio¬ 
lence to the evidence of sense and conscious¬ 
ness’” (ibid.). 

Ironically, within a few years, Mahamaya— 
Kali herself—seems to have taken the matter 
into her hands in collaboration with Vishnu! In 
1836, the advent of Sri Ramakrishna signalled the 
required treatment. 

Sri Ramakrishna Darshana; 

A Radical New Text 

The Sri Ramakrishna tantra is needed much 
more now than at any other time. In fact, we 


have to get out of negative attitudes which are 
prevalent about the very tradition. Swami Saty¬ 
ananda Saraswati s observation in this respect 
is salutary: 

In fact, it is a tantric belief that old texts on 
tantra will fade away and new ones will al¬ 
ways be written to replace them. The essence 
of the texts will be the same, but the expres¬ 
sion and relationship to prevalent social condi¬ 
tions will be different. Tantra has changed and 
been developed throughout the ages. It has not 
remained attached to a fixed dogma. It is still 
growing and adapting itself in the present era 
and will continue to mould itself to man’s need 
in the future. 4 

This is already evident in the studies of Sri 
Ramakrishna tantra. 

Sri Ramakrishna Kali Holds the Keys 

Sri Ramakrishna’s tantra sadhana is a colossal 
event in the history of humanity. Basically, it 
is spiritual but the bases touch the roots of all 
that exists as Mother’s play. This is a confirmed 
and undebatable fact. The well-known scholar 
and Indologist David Frawley says: ‘It was the 
power of Kali that enabled Ramakrishna to first 
project India’s great spiritual traditions into the 
global arena through his disciple Swami Viveka- 
nanda, at the turn of the twentieth century. As 
the power of transformation through time, Kali i 
holds the keys to the planetary changes that we £ 
need today to move beyond our current global 5 
crisis.... That Kali Shakti remains active and will | 

take any and all forms that it needs in order to t 
lead us through and beyond all time.’ 5 “ 

0 

r 

Looking 'Behind the Screen' 2 

D 

If this is to happen—and it did, surely—‘looking j 
behind the screen’ at the real play is the way. ? 
The prose and passion of life today, the com- * 
positional magic of, especially, The Gospel of Sri 
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Ramakrishna is surely that of a modern Champu 
Kavya. It is a panorama, a spacious spectacle of 
events, persons, and emotions, which reflect— 
almost a replica of our world today, visibly or 
invisibly. As Swami Saradananda, a participant 
in and a biographer of the divine play, which 
unfolded before him notes, drawing a distinction 
between Shakti and energy: ‘The votaries of sci¬ 
ence might be called, in a manner, the worship¬ 
pers of energy, although physical energy alone 
is the object of their consideration. In India we 
have also worshippers of Sakti or energy; but the 
Indian worshippers have always looked behind 
the screen and found something different in it 
from what has been found by modern science, to 
justify their reverence for it as an object of wor¬ 
ship .’ 6 In effect, Shakti as incarnate Kali and the 
other mahavidyas. 

'Tantric Method' Embodies Evolution 

With desire as the origin of all creation, says 
Alain Danielou, ‘the Tantric method repro¬ 
duces in man the very history of evolution. It 
starts from the basic mechanisms of the living 
being in order to rise to the higher functions— 
the intellectual and mental mechanisms—and 
the spiritual openings of the human being, so as 
to control and go beyond them .’ 7 So the Freud¬ 
ian and Marxian irrational excesses get a dose of 
restraint. For in recent times, scholars find every¬ 
thing as amenable to analysis of the mind. The 
conception of the human mind behind is based, 
almost wholly on the ‘other’s’ methodology. 

Body, Mind, and Chakras 

Instead, there are tantra ‘analysts’ who are em¬ 
phasising what they call ‘Eastern Body and 
Western Mind’. Andrea Judith says: ‘We are des¬ 
perately being called upon to rise to the level 
of the heart from our collective immersion in 
the third chakra. Presently, world issues center 
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round power and aggression. We live in the 
shadow of a potential nuclear holocaust. West¬ 
ern civilization has exalted the cult of the in¬ 
dividual .’ 8 How do we cope up effectively with 
this impasse ? By, Judith says, ‘Harmonious weav¬ 
ing of primordial opposites, natural and divine, 
male and female, Siva and Shakti, spirit and mat¬ 
ter, heaven and earth’ (ibid.). If we look beyond 
the screen, this very ‘harmonious weaving’ is the 
outstanding aspect of Sri Ramakrishna’s advent. 
God—the Divine Mother—sports in the guise 
of various facets: the sadhu on one side and the 
sadist on the other, an honest with a cheat. A 
song of Ramprasad balances it, ‘Kali’s sword and 
Krishna’s flute are one’: 

O partially perceiving mind, 

Your basic error of double vision 
has not been corrected 
Though profoundly attracted to worship 
Divine reality as feminine, 

Its masculine aspect remains foreign to you. 

Why are you unable to perceive 
the embracing unity 
Behind every manifestation of divinity? 

O deluded mind, 

Your narrow devotion to the Goddess 
Is mere self-seeking and self-adoration 
You have not yet entered 
the radical contemplation 
She reveals her final secret: 

Kali s sword and Krishna’s flute are one. 9 

Ramprasad still votes for the ‘Dark Kali’; he 
is overwhelmed sitting with tears of rapture: 
‘Those who long for conscious union with real¬ 
ity should meditate with constancy on the dark 
blue lotus feet of Kali, enshrined in the secret 
heart of humanity, ensuring the liberation of all 
finite beings from the illusion of finitude’ (ibid.). 

Perils of Kali's Sword: 

'Passionate Enlightenment' 

This is the title of a study focusing on tantric 
Buddhism and the role of physical, passionate 
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contact in tantric sadhana. To phrase it, there 
is not much difficulty: Mirinda Shaw describes 
this process of physical contact in sadhana as 
part of Inner Yoga. The arguments are impec¬ 
cable, the scholarship impressive, but with 
no attempt at analysing the perils of passion. 

In another book on tantra which I saw, the 
text was insightful but the images so raw’ 
that the analyses of the field are, incredibly 
incongruous alongside. Is there a compul¬ 
sive kanchana , greed, factor also involved! A 
related issue is how far are the texts cited in 
translation accurate and reliable? And the 
symbolic fields are—even in the case of 
Sri Ramakrishna— choked with read¬ 
ings in terms of alleged childhood in¬ 
securities and losses. Above all, the 
authors’ scholarship incredibly goes 
along with intolerable insensitivity. 

Kamana is desire; the generic longing 
for happiness. If it is only seen in the 
woman desired by a man or in the man desired by 
a woman, the interpretation is hopelessly misun¬ 
derstood. It is bifurcation without balance. 

The Tantric Practice as an Equaliser 

Once the Holy Mother asked Sri Ramakrishna 
how he looked upon her. He replied that he saw 
no difference between the Devi in the temple 
and herself. Perhaps, this is likely to be seen as 
obvious’. But the implications go deep. In his 
study of tantric practice Keith Dowman made a 
very far-ranging observation: £ It cannot be suffi¬ 
ciently stressed that in the realm of tantric prac¬ 
tice there is no distinction between woman in 
her everyday reality and the all-inclusive divine 
female archetype that permeates her being and 
dominates her mind.’ 10 

But then, says Dowman, ‘the Tantric pantheon 
includes... blood-sucking, flesh-eating, and child- 
devouring Dakinis ... besides the sublime consorts 


of the Bodhisattvas’ (2,55). Obviously, 
Kali too has comparable traits. Sri 
Ramakrishna himself gave a comprehen¬ 
sive list of the various manifest forms of 
Kali. Describing Smashana Kali, he said 
that she ‘is the embodiment of the power 
of destruction’. 11 After the process of lay a, 
dissolution, she ‘garners the seeds for the 
next creation’ (ibid.). And, therefore, 
she is comparable to the ‘elderly mistress 
of the house who has a hotchpotch-pot 
in which she keeps different articles for 
household use’ (ibid.). Let us look at an 
‘aesthetic’ of Kali, the destroyer. 

Kali as the Source of Reality 

John Blofled in his study of mantras 
observes: ‘Kali is the Source Reality, 
though ultimately calm, remote, in¬ 
tangible, giving rise to every kind of 
violent contrast in the realm of ap¬ 
pearances. How can this be disregarded by those 
who seek to know the Truth as a whole ?’ And, 
‘unless beauty and ugliness are accepted how 
dualistic thought can be overcome ?’ 12 Now look 
at the song exemplifying this: 

Who is this terrible Woman, 
dark as the sky at midnight ? 

Who is this Woman dancing 
over the field of battle, 

Like a blue lotus that floats on a crimson sea 
ofblood? 

Who is She, clad alone in the Infinite 
for garment, 

Rolling Her three great eyes in frenzy 
and savage fury? 

Under the weight of Her tread 
the earth itself is trembling! 

Siva, Her mighty Husband, 
who weilds the fearful trident, 

Lies like a lifeless corpse beneath Her 
conquering feet. 13 

The uniqueness of Sri Ramakrishna’s tantra is 



Mother Kali's Sword at 
Dakshineshwar Temple During 
Sri Ramakrishna's Time 
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to accept all that exists in Nature and all the psy¬ 
chological and emotive dimensions they evoke. 

'Desire'as Emanation from 
the Divine Mother's 'Side Glance' 

Acharya Shankaras Saundarya Lahari has with 
its erotic’ other subtle aspects of dialectics, be¬ 
sides the splendour of Devi. In averse Shankaras 
imagination is graphic and candid: ‘Damsels in 
hundreds, with their locks dishevelled’ and other 
‘items’ run, after a decrepit, ugly, impotent man, 
who falls within the range of Mother’s side- 
glance. Explicating ‘the dialectic’, the commen¬ 
tators say that this may be misunderstood as ‘the 
poet’s fancy running riot’. But the subtlety of 
the context is deeper: ‘to the exquisitely beauti¬ 
ful side-glances of the Devi is attributed the vir¬ 
tue of converting even the most repulsive into 
the most attractive.... It expresses quintessential 
Kama , the satisfaction of desire and passions.’ 14 

Paramacharya’s reading of this is unique. He 
points to the significance of every aspect and 
weapon of Manmatha. On ‘side-glance’, he com¬ 
ments: ‘To bestow blessings ... on everything 
in creation is the function of Maya belonging 
to Saprapancha. For this, the sidelong glance of 
Amba for a fleeting moment is enough. But for 
the fullness of Her grace, Amba should inhere 
in one fully.’ 15 

Merchant-Led Foreign Power 

The significance of Sri Ramakrishna’s advent is 
precisely ‘targeted’ to this situation. The advent of 
a merchant-led foreign power was the temporal 
dimension of the Bengal—indeed, Indian—in¬ 
telligentsia, the so-called bhadralok , they say, 
suffered a sense of insecurity paralysing almost 
everything that the great culture of the country 
maintained so long. Yet, we cannot think of it 
as negative: for, as Sri Ramakrishna tantra dar¬ 
shana shows, craving for physical well-being is 
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an integral aspect of the psyche. Where it goes 
wrong is when it is elevated to be the exclusive 
goal of human existence. Nature’s strategy is to 
use the very materials which appear negative as 
implicitly the sources of recycling our aims and 
goals. This is the mystery of the most difficult 
tan trie panchamakara. 

Why Sri Ramakrishna? 

The divine play of Sri Krishna skilfully moves 
between the universal paradigm of the Maha- 
bharata which embodies the Bhagavadgita as the 
framework of war and peace. Yet, alongside is the 
Bhagavata, a saga of serene love enfolding a bal¬ 
anced ethos. Radha’s beloved plays a role in lead¬ 
ing his disciple and friend Arjuna to the war—a 
colossal war to set right adharma , unrighteous¬ 
ness, not by banishing it but making dharma , 
righteousness, as its balancing element. The dual¬ 
ities are the very building blocks of Nature. 

As for Sri Ramachandra, he also had to 
contend with the ‘evil ones’ around. They are 
capable of any amount of sins including ‘women- 
snatching’—to put it somewhat crudely! A long 
period of sorrow and separation ensues, yet, if 
‘our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest 
thought’, 16 let there be sadness—all of it. Be¬ 
hind these two figures, whose selective features 
Sri Ramakrishna embodies, is a truth which is 
often forgotten: again decline of dharma alone 
is a warrant for an incarnation. ‘I am come as 
Time’, says Sri Krishna, 17 who neutralises the— 
paradoxically—timeless evils. Indeed, everything 
exists: good or bad. ‘I am the dice-play of the 
cunning’, Sri Krishna says (10.36). So, gambling 
in Las Vegas also is a part of the play. Sri Rama¬ 
krishna himself saw gambling by priests going on 
in a temple premises, in Kali’s abode, Calcutta. 

Why Vishnu? 

Why Vishnu particularly in Gaya kshetra , place, 
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when the Great Master’s path was that of Kali, 
the Mother? Upon what Wendell Charles Beane 
describes as ‘the regenerative power of the god¬ 
dess in the cosmological, rituological-eschtalogi- 
cal context ’. 18 Since there are five avenues— veda, 
vaishnava , shaiva , dakshina , in addition to 
varna —which is the hardest knot to untie. 
What is relevant to the Great Master can hardly 
be thought of as a selective process. Since Gaya 
Vishnu is the basic initiator, it could make a differ¬ 
ence. Beanes explanation is to the mark: ‘The in¬ 
junctions of the Veda are still followed but Vishnu 
is worshipped. It is distinguished from the earlier 
stage by the endurance of great austerities (tapas), 
and by the cultivation of the Supreme everywhere. 
It is the Path of Devotion (bhaktimdrga) . The 


worshipper passes from a blind faith to an under¬ 
standing of the supreme protecting energy of the 
Brahman’ (ibid.) [Emphasis added]. 

The next is the path of knowledge. Meditation 
is the means of both. But dakshina'marga is ‘the 
final preparation for passing out of the Pasu state 
... Meditation is on the Dm’ (ibid.). It is clear that 
the Vishnu legacy of bhakti is related to th tpashu 
releasing itself of the animal traits. Now the su¬ 
preme element is the protecting energy—for the 
Master: Kali. Hence, Gaya is the place of final dis¬ 
solution of humans. Love underlies that advent. 

Sri Ramakrishna Incarnation of Kali 

In the light of the existing bhakti-jnana blending 
that cannot be overlooked; it needs a new perspec¬ 
tive, a new orientation. And the orientation has to 
be in tune with the logistics of Kali Yuga. Kali is 
always both a creator and a destroyer. They are nat¬ 
ural elements. This background needs an incarna¬ 
tion, as we saw, who never uproots everything but 
nourishes the unseen roots which have not been 
so far manifested. And they should be in harmony 
with the Kali Yuga ethos. Therefore, Vishnu ap¬ 
proved the manifesto and the ageless Kali brought 
one who addresses everything of the Kali Age. 

In fact, Swami Vivekananda himself told Sis¬ 
ter Nivedita: ‘The future, you say, will call Rama¬ 
krishna an Incarnation of Kali ? Yes, I think there’s 
no doubt that She worked up the body of Rama¬ 
krishna for Her own ends.’ Nivedita adds: ‘Kali 
the mother is to be the worship of the Indian fu¬ 
ture. In Her name will her sons find it possible to 
sound many experiences to their depths .’ 19 

This is in tune with, obviously, Hinduism itself 
as its nerve center. This fact has not been empha¬ 
sised as frequently as it ought to be. In his analy¬ 
sis of Shaiva-Shakta, B N Pandit says: ‘Hinduism 
during its long history has been bearing outwardly 
a Vedic garb and colour but from within its soul 
it has been Saiva-Sakta in nature and character .’ 20 
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Tracing Kali's Evident Footprints 

At present books on Kali appear quite regu¬ 
larly and surprisingly. There are very fascinating 
studies. A brief account of this is the very bal¬ 
anced study of Kali versus the dialectics of desire. 
'Kali has been, says Neela Bhattacharya Saxena, 

quite ubiquitous in various cultural and aca¬ 
demic discourses: she appears as the Great 
Mother in the Jungian analysis of the arche¬ 
types; she becomes a vehicle of liberation for 
many feminists; she epitomizes the very nadir 
of pagan barbarism for the Christian mission¬ 
aries. She presides over the temple of doom in 
Hollywood movies. And of late she is portrayed 
as lover of aberrations. In short, a vehicle for re¬ 
lieving and perversions. 21 

Also an inspirer of the so-called Bohemian 
nonchalance of enjoyment. 

The Paradox ofAvatara vis-a-vis Desire: 

The paradox of an avatara is expressed in a Telugu 
epic that is a conversation between Sri Rama- 
chandra and Sita, with Hanuman present as a 
participant. There is a stanza in which Hanuman 
addresses Sri Rama: 'You are the Desireless One, 
who creates Desire and its related emotions. 
You, the seeker of Desire are its conqueror, too; 
[strange]. You the Lover of Desire is the one who 
dispels Desire!’ 22 For 'desire’, Sri Ramachandra 
is the word the poet uses. And Sri Ramakrishna, 
blending the functions of these two avataras, 
takes on lust and greed, kamini-kanchana, as 
the primal desires of war and peace in all fields! 

Gaya Vishnu , the Initiator; 

Kali, the Executor 

Gaya is known as a place where rituals for the 
dead are performed. How come, for Kshudiram’s 
rituals for his ancestors, Gaya was the place where 
he received Vishnu’s intimation of his advent as 
his son? Is this a myth to be taken only as a myth? 



Oil Painting of Kali on Canvas; Used by Sri Ramakrishna 


For, according to Sri Ramakrishna himself, not 
only was his father a parent of sterling character 
but he was also a devotee of staunch faith. And 
the family itself has an aura of supernatural hap¬ 
penings. One was Kshudiram’s dream in which 
Vishnu announced him as the key figure in his 
reincarnation as Gadadhar, the future Sri Rama¬ 
krishna. How should we respond? In terms of 
the song the Master himself sang: 

O Mother, all is done after 
Thine own sweet will; 

Thou art in truth self-willed, 

Redeemer of mankind! 

Thou workest Thine own work; 
men only call it theirs. 23 

Why Songs? 

Sri Ramakrishna’s Gospel is remarkably prolific 
in terms of music, songs, and other related aes¬ 
thetic aspects of culture. Why? Gaurinath Sastri 
in his elaborate listing of tantra and other related 
areas—more than thirty—mentions the relation 
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of tantra to music. He says: ‘Tantra exercised in¬ 
fluence on such a fine art as music. For example, 
the Sangita-ratnakara of Sarngadeva mentions 
Cakra , Nadis , etc., within the human body. The 
idea of Nada found in Sanskrit works on music, 
has a close parallel to that occurring in Tantra. The 
idea of Vayu within the body, which is supposed 
in musicology to produce Nada in conjunction 
with fire, is also similar to that found in Tantra .’ 24 

Persistence of Misperceptions 

On the one hand, tantra today is subject to 
scholarly studies and on the other to indefens¬ 
ible dismissal of it as weird. Even scholars who 
are experts on Indian history exhibit incredible, 
crass ignorance when they approach this area. 
John Keay, for instance, in his ‘bulky’ volume on 
Indian history, with enviable’ confidence, says: 

Tantras were esoteric texts of uncertain origin 
and profoundly difficult import which offered 
the initiates the chance of communing with 
the divinity and assuming supernatural powers 
and states. The rituals and disciplines involved 
were complex and secret. Some mimicked the 
sexual imagery of myths involving the union of 
the deity and his shakti , or female counterpart. 
Breaking the taboos of caste, diet, dress and sex¬ 
ual fidelity, practitioners might enjoy both a 
liberating debauch and an enhanced reputation 
even if magical powers eluded them . 25 
This critique’ is an echo and continuity of the 
misperceptions common in the colonial era but 
appears indefensible in every aspect, even today. 
That one can entertain such views is, of course, 
late in the day, I would like to think, the very 
mahamaya —grand illusion—that Mother Kali 
herself creates! 

Unearthing Memories of KaI /, 

the Powerful Female r the Revolutionary 

As an antithesis to what John Keay wrote are the 
views of Cassia Burman in her observations on 


‘Dancing with Mother Kali’. The centrality of 
the view is the emerging ‘collective conscious¬ 
ness’ of versions of Kali in different faiths: 

Both male and female scholars are now un¬ 
earthing, in every tradition around the world, 
memories of a powerful female Deity, both 
creator and destroyer, fearsome and nurturing, 
beautiful and limitless and black. Her names 
or the names of her priestesses—the Celtic 
Caillech, the Saxon Kale, the Irish Kelles, the 
Semitic Kalu, the Spanish Kalifa, the Finn¬ 
ish Kalma, the Christian gypsy Sara Kali, the 
Greek Kelli—are often variations of Kali. As 
news and memory of her spread into the col¬ 
lective consciousness, the effect on both the 
male and female is bound to be revolutionary 26 

This appears in the well-known scholar and 
devotee Lex Hixon’s collection of tantric hymns. 
In fact, he was among the earliest scholars to 
draw attention to Sri Ramakrishna’s tantra. A 
comparable view is to be found in the study of 
Indian theogony . 27 There are parallels between 
Demeter and other goddesses and Kali. Indeed, 
comparison with Kali is quite common and an¬ 
cient but eternal, shall we say, enigma? 

Kali: The One And Only 'She' 

Few Kali-watchers were able to invoke the 
unique phenomenon of Sri Ramakrishna’s Kali 
accurately. Maybe this is desirable for, she her¬ 
self allows all kinds of interpretations to be 
foisted on her. New entrants to tantra are, if 
one can venture to say, mostly seekers of pleas¬ 
ure which Sri Ramakrishna condensed into ‘lust 
and greed’. In one of his ecstatic moments the 
Master sang: 

Can everyone have the vision of Syama? Is Kali s 
treasure for everyone ? 

Oh, what a pity my foolish mind will not see 
what is true! 

Even with all his penances rarely does Siva Him- 
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Oil Painting of Shiva and Kali on Canvas Used by Sri Ramakrishna. Frame Made in 2003. 


self behold 

The mind-bewitching sight of Mother Syamas 
crimson feet. 

To him who meditates on Her the riches of 
heaven are poor indeed; 

If Syama casts Her glance on him, he swims in 
Eternal Bliss. 

The prince of yogis, the king of the gods, medi¬ 
tate on Her feet in vain. 

Yet, worthless Kamalakanta yearns for the 
Mother s blessed feet! 28 


The Hegelian Dialectic of the Only 'She' 

Heinrich Zimmer describes the comprehensive 
spectrum of Kali s being as 

the “Fairest of the Three Spheres of the Uni¬ 
verse”, the one and only “she”, this majestic, 
wonderful figure is the embodiment of mans 
desires and delights, the archetypal object of all 
longings and all thought. In order that she may 
represent the full significance of Shakti-Maya, 
this alluring, the ever-charming Eternal Female 
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of our Soul has to be painted black, has to be 
clad with the symbols of destruction and death 
as the symbols of life . 29 

Extending her area into ‘dialectic’, Zimmer 
further says: ‘We may learn from her Tantric 
philosophy and art, which unfold the rich He¬ 
gelian implications of her dialectic.... the God¬ 
dess in the fullness of her terrible beauty’ etched 
in the ‘utterly disillusioned and yet world-affirm¬ 
ing, profoundly living productions of the last 
great period of Indian creative thought’ (215). 

'What Else Shines is But Her Reflection ' 

The Holland-born, Ramakrishna Order’s Swami 
Atulananda—whose pre-monastic name was 
Cornelius J Heijblom—wrote in a letter: ‘We 
are Mother’s children. Good or bad, She will 
look after us. So, no fear. In the end all will be 
well. After all, in our heart of hearts, we want 
Her beyond all else. Let the surface mind have its 
little play. When we get tired of playing, She will 
come and take us home. “There the Sun does not 
shine, nor the moon, nor stars, nor lightning. 
What else shines is but Her reflection .’ 30 

'Boundless Dark ' 

Yet, Kali is an exception: darkness only heightens 
her sparkling presence. Look at this song: 

In dense darkness, O Mother, 

Thy formless beauty sparkles; 

Therefore the yogis meditate 
in a dark mountain cave. 

In the lap of boundless dark, 
on Mahanirvanas waves upborne, 

Peace flows serene and inexhaustible. 

Taking the form of the Void, 
in the robe of darkness wrapped, 

What art Thou, Mother, 
seated alone in the shade of samadhi ? 

From the Lotus of Thy fear-scattering Feet flash 
Thy love s lightnings. 

Thy Spirit-Face shines forth 
with laughter terrible and loud! 31 


The darkness of Kali has, by and large, lifted 
her stature through Sri Ramakrishna’s sadhana, 
and is now a worldwide phenomenon, connect¬ 
ing the mythic as also the historical. As Mahen- 
dranath Gupta or M., puts it, the saga of Sri 
Ramakrishna is ‘perfected in dream, perfected- 
in-moment, perfected-through-practice, ever- 
perfect, all these are true’. 

A Life-Boat in the Sea of the World 

Before we go further, we have to be clear about 
the uniqueness of Sri Ramakrishna as a figure 
comparable to earlier incarnations. This is not ‘a 
holier than thou’ gimmick but a fact. While Sri 
Krishna ‘oversaw’ a war and Sri Ramachandra 
ruled a kingdom, Sri Ramakrishna’s was a total 
and uninterrupted awareness of the presence of 
the Divine Mother as his sole mission. M. reports 
that Sri Ramakrishna’s ‘mind held back and the 
outside affairs proceeded of their own accord’ 
and ‘he was kept in that very state by the Mother’. 

‘Mother’, says M., ‘would not let him descend 
lower. All his states are there to serve as an ex¬ 
ample. The whole world is one covered with a 
thick fog of materialism. Thakur had such a state 
to show to the world the ideal of eternal truth 
at this point of time—that God-realization is 
the highest ideal of man. The divine character of 
Thakur is like a life-boat for the Bhaktas in this 
sea of the world.’ 

Essence of All Essences 

Sri Ramakrishna pointed out that if you have 
‘firm conviction’ you will know the real nature 
of the Divine Mother. Her true nature is today 
inching towards tantra as that nature, which is 
universal. In her basic rationale and relevance, 
the Mother is the ‘creatrix’. Therefore, she rep¬ 
resents a global phenomenon. And ‘global’ used 
not as an impressive word but as a truth that can 
be seen. A tantric writer, Bernard Soulie says: 
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‘Tantra is the fundamental form of all religions, 
the one which has given rise to virtually all the 
religions which for thousands of years have had 
hundreds of millions of followers in that part of 
the world.’ And it is seen now as ‘the essence of 
all essences’ in the words of M. 

But, then, what emerged as the Dakshineswar 
phenomenon has its preliminary divine play 
enacted in his birthplace, Kamarpukur. The un¬ 
folding of what is infolded took place there—in 
a miniature form, in the form of a rehearsal of an 
ensuing divine play in Calcutta. In short, what¬ 
ever we see later began manifesting in that hamlet. 

The Kamarpukur Naandi, the Prologue: 
Three Phases 

Kamarpukur—the ‘Bengal Bethlehem’, as Swami 
Vidyatmananda called it—saw glimpses in 
Gadai’s life which acquired or manifested their 
full-blown dimensions in Dakshineswar. A few 
instances are highly relevant. The most promin¬ 
ent was his plunging into states of consciousness 
which signal the samadhi state later on. The well- 
known incident of his seeing a flock of birds, 
against the backdrop of the blue sky, is very fa¬ 
miliar. The normal reaction is bhava, which later 
on was termed as bhava-samadhi. 

Nothing in the Master’s life 
is unilateral in its significance. 

The celebrated writer Pico 
Iyer’s observation evokes enor¬ 
mous range of significance con¬ 
nected with birds: 

Birds ... in every kind of folk¬ 
lore, stood for the world of 
the heavens, emissaries from 
above. Birds were messen¬ 
gers from the gods bringing 
inspiration to earthbound 
men. That was why among 
the American Indians, and 


the tribes of Africa too, chiefs traditionally 
wore crowns of feathers as if their heads were 
flocks of inspirations. That was also why Plato 
called the mind a cage of birds ? 32 

Parama Hamsa 

The wonder implicit here is that a state of almost 
mini-samadhi of Thakur has, in the background 
of nature, so many aspects of significance. In a 
sense, the aspect of messenger from the gods 
could also be applied to the Great Master’s ‘stat¬ 
ure’ as an incarnation. In his own name ‘Parama¬ 
hamsa’, there is hamsa , the celestial swan which 
separates milk from water. And ‘ hamsa has the 
bijakshara , seed words, ha and sa, which consti¬ 
tute that word. 

M. tells another incident which a sadhu of the 
Nanak sect told him. The sadhu used to frequent 
Thakur at that time. And one incident was: 
‘Somebody was performing the yajna of birds at 
Manasarovar. He hoped that this would bring 
all kinds of birds to him. So, the hamsa (swan) 
would also come. It would definitely be accom¬ 
panied by the Paramahamsa. Paramahamsa, in 
other words Narayana, you know. It means this: 
By keeping company of sadhus, one can have 
darshan of God.’ 


Kamarpukur During Sri Ramakrishna's Times 
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Goddess Visalakshi ofAnur 


There is another dimension to this: Sri Rama- 
krishna, we know, was fond of music, songs— 
even dance. Any aesthetic element is enough to 
heighten his feeling which made him ‘uncon¬ 
scious’ and even fall on the ground. Was this 
element of song and music also a part of the 
bird-in-the-sky incident? Scholars in the area of 
bird-song are, says Frits Staal, concerned to show 
that it is impossible to define “human” music 
in such a way that will not also encompass bird 
song’. And, the scholars ‘have demonstrated be¬ 
yond reasonable doubt that bird songs cannot be 
explained in functionalist, utilitarian, or prag¬ 
matic terms ’. 33 The young Gadai’s experience was 
a glorious proof of the absence of all these inten¬ 
tions. Hence its naturalness. 

Anur Incident: Darshan of Divine Mother 

This illustrates how Gadai was, even in Kamar- 
pukur, subject to near samadhi. An emotional 
upsurge was always a feature of the Great Master. 
This incipient feature, in due course, developed 
into bhavamukha. Another incident is also worth 
recalling. Some women wanted to go to Anur for 
the darshan of goddess Visalakshi. As the group 
was crossing a field, Gadai suddenly appeared 
to be stricken dumb. His body stiffened and 
became numb’. They tried desperately to revive 
him. But in vain. One of the women Prasanna, 
who knew Gadai’s natural tendency to slip into 
such states, suggested: ‘Instead of calling God, 
let us call “Mother Visalakshi” wholeheartedly.’ 


Within a few minutes Gadadhar’s face glowed 
with a sweet smile . 34 From Anur Visalakshi to 
Dakshineswar Kali! What an unfoldment, con¬ 
tinuously evolving, until it embraces every incar¬ 
nate divinity, male or female. 

First Intimations of Incarnation 

It was Bhairavi Brahmani who declared Sri Rama- 
krishna to be an incarnation after tantra sadhana. 
But it was the same Prasanna of Kamarpukur— 
one of remarkable ‘simplicity, spirituality, pur¬ 
ity and amiability’, who intuited this profound 
truth. ‘The simple-hearted Prasanna was captiv¬ 
ated when she heard [Gadai] recount the sacred 
stories of Gods and Goddesses and sing devo¬ 
tional songs. She often asked him: Look, Gadai 
Why is it that you sometimes seem to me to be 
God? Yes, I truly feel you are God’ (ibid.). 

Bangle Srinivas 

What took several scriptures for Bhairavi Brah¬ 
mani to declare the Master as an incarnation, 
Prasanna did intuitively. She measures up to the 
Great Master’s norm: ‘Unless a man is simple, 
he cannot recognize God, the Simple One ’. 35 
An equally simple, deeply moving perception 
came from the ‘Bangle-maker Srinivas’. He also 
discovered the young Gadai to be God himself. 
Srinivas Sankhari invited Gadai to his place, 
worshipped him in a simple way by garlanding, 
and the like. He also regretted that being aged he 
won’t be able to witness Sri Ramakrishna’s future 
divine play . 36 The significance of Prasanna and 
Srinivas can be seen in a passage from Narada 
Punch aratra: ‘What need is there of penance if 
God is worshipped with love ? What is the use of 
penance if God is not worshipped with love ?’ 37 

Transcendence of Gender 

The paradox is comparable to the way in which 
we have indexing today and thereby avoid the 
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overload of communication and information; all 
obstacles to spiritual growth are summed up by 
Sri Ramakrishna as the interrelated kamini and 
kanchana. The same Sri Ramakrishna-Gadai was 
looked upon by Kamarpukurean women—par¬ 
ticularly Vaishnava women—as Krishna and as 
a friend. They believed that the handsome Ga- 
dadhar, who was endowed with divine qualities, 
was God himself. Such faith dispelled gender 
consciousness. Above all, ‘Gadadhar [who was 
then thirteen or fourteen] would sometimes put 
on womens clothing and jewellery and perform 
important dramatic roles for the village women’. 
And ‘his gestures, posture, conversation, and 
movements were exactly like those of a woman ’. 38 
No one could tell he was Gadadhar. 

One would like to take this as spontaneous 
transcendence of gender and not a mere per¬ 
formance to regale village women. And if we 
recall his enacting the role of Shiva, can we not 
also say that the archetype of Radha and Krishna 
blended in him earlier in Kamarpukur itself. 
Shiva here was not a rehearsal in a drama but 
a reality; recall Mathuranath’s darshan of both 
Shiva and Divine Mother in his person. Above 
all, the isolation of women in the Payne family 
came to an end when the Master exercised the 
irresistible appeal of his enacting as a woman. 
We may therefore say, that choosing Kali, the 
foremost Divine Feminine, as his mentor is an 
offshoot of an early phenomenon, enacted in 
Kamarpukur itself. 

Dream is No Illusion 

As we approach the Dakshineswar phase, an ap¬ 
propriate preamble is Holy Mother Sri Sarada 
Devi’s first journey to the Ramakrishna lilas- 
thala , the place of his divine play. On the way, 
travelling with her father, the divine consort de¬ 
veloped fever. It was a long journey, strenuous 
and tiring. ‘Delicate’ Sarada Devi was forced to 
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stay in a rest house for two days. She had a vision 
which is as amazing as it is appropriate. And it 
deserves to be cited in full: 

A divine vision came to her in this hour of de¬ 
jection, and cheered her up. As the Mother lay 
unconscious on the bed, she saw a dark woman 
of peerless beauty sitting by her caressing the 
Mother’s head and body with her soft, cool hands. 
It seemed to remove all her pain. The Mother 
asked, ‘Where do you come from, my dear?’ The 
stranger replied, ‘I come from Dakshineswar’. 
The Mother wondered at this and said, ‘From 
Dakshineswar! I thought I would go there, see 
him, and serve him. But as I am laid down with 
fever on the way, I fear this may never come to 
pass.’ The dark woman said, ‘Don’t you worry! 
You will certainly go to Dakshineswar; you will 
recover soon and see him. It isfor you that I have 
been keeping him there .’ 39 

Elizabeth Harding, who cites this, says: ‘The 
Holy Mother had visions of Kali throughout 
her life, and it is safe to infer that she was aware 
of her own divinity at all times .’ 40 And her own 
stature was celebrated by the Master in his own 
way. The dream is no illusion. Our psychologists 
today say: ‘Self-awareness in the dream state is an 
integral part of self-knowledge and has its place 
on the spiritual path.’ Indeed, ‘Dream-yoga as 
mental training offers a gateway to self-knowl¬ 
edge that transcends bodily egotistic identifica¬ 
tions’. Perhaps, Kshudiram experienced this state 
but without any training. 

Kali's Kolkata Divine Play: 

Sri Ramakrishna's Lilasthali, Panchavati 

The location for sadhana is as important as initi¬ 
ation itself. In his translation of Jnana Sankalini 
Tantra , Paramahamsa Prajnanananda says that 
there is what is called munda-s adhana, which 
is ‘finding an appropriate place for meditation. 
The scriptures abound with elaborate descrip¬ 
tions of suitable places for spiritual exercises. 
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Suggestions include isolated and beautiful spots 
such as a temple, a riverbank, a mountain valley, 
a place close to a pond or lake, a well-ventilated 
cave, or a room that is quiet and clean .’ 41 The tan- 
tric texts suggest two additional requirements: 
the first comes under the heading of Panchavati 
or an assemblage of five special trees planted to¬ 
gether: Ashoka, Bilva, Bel, Amalaki, and Ash- 
vattha. Prajnanananda adds: According to the 
Gospel of Ramakrishna, the neem tree ( margosa ) is 
included instead of the ashoka (ibid.). Later, Sri 
Ramakrishna brought from Vrindavan, a branch 
of the Vrinda tree and planted it in Panchavati. 

The Indigo Merchants, 

Identifying Tag —Kanchana 

M. gives us a further aspect: ‘Formerly the for¬ 
eign Indigo planters lived here. [The] banyan 
tree and the platform are of that period. The plat¬ 
form is the original place of sadhana of Thakur.’ 
Sitting under the trees—on the platform ‘Sri 
Panchavati at Dakshineshwar 


Ramakrishna had cried yearningly for the 
Mother of the Universe, for days and days like 
a child crying for his Mother.’ ‘What a Divine 
Play!’ of the Master was witnessed here! 

Mother, Master, merchants of Indigo! A lo¬ 
cale and its participants for the divine play! We 
know the place of divine play, was an appropri¬ 
ate place for, specially, tantra sadhana. Perhaps, 
observing the merchants’ business, I would like 
to think that the kanchana , greed aspect of his 
formula struck the Master’s mind. The word, I 
mean which has its own aesthetic and linguistic 
nuances. Sri Ramakrishna’s language is crisp and 
simple, condensed crystallisation: for instance, 
the words ‘mind is all’, has immense interpretative 
potential. In these days of profusion of words and 
limitless knowledge systems, the Master’s coinage 
has sterling brevity like an index card. 

Mental-Environmental Fusion 

Environmental factors certainly affect the mental. 
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The ground of the Great Master’s divine play has 
elicited mention in a Harvard study of Hinduism 
and Ecology. The motif focussing on rivers says 
‘Rivers of Love’, like the Ganges for the Master. We 
require them ‘in an age of pollution’. The Ganga, 
besides the Dakshineswar temple, is the liquid 
form of Nature’s Love. Making a specific reference 
to Sri Ramakrishna and others, George A James 
says: ‘A revalorization of nature can be found in 
the teachings of Aurobindo, Vivekananda, Rama¬ 
krishna, and others .’ 42 And, Madhu Khanna says, 
‘Both Durga and Kali originated as the vitaliz¬ 
ing energy of the forest .’ 43 Vana Durga is a popu¬ 
lar name. In those days Panchavati would have 
been a mini forest! There is a song which catches 
Radha’s agony on hearing Sri Krishna’s flute which 
has the background of a Kadamba tree: ‘Who is 
the Sorcerer that dwells in the kadamba grove ? / 
His flute-notes suddenly enter my ears and strike 
a chord in my heart; Piercing my very soul, they 
slay my dharma and drive me mad .’ 44 

Tantric Sound 

If we replace the sorcerer by a tantric guru and for 
flute-notes if we substitute a tantric sound, we get 
an astounding incident in Sri Ramakrishna’s pre¬ 
liminary awareness of that tantric sound. It came 
about in this way: Gauri Pandit, a well-known tan¬ 
tric of those days, when entering a debate would 
literally roar the syllables 'ha-re-re] to frighten the 
opponent who instantly concedes the guru’s vic¬ 
tory. Sri Ramakrishna was unaware of this, and 
never thought he had occult powers. ‘As soon as 
Gauri entered the Dakshineswar Kali temple and 
roared “Ha-re-re” a few times, immediately some¬ 
one within the Master made him shout those syl¬ 
lables louder than Gauri.’ The impact was that 
the entire compound of the temple almost shook 
and ‘the temple guards heard the ruckus [and] 
they ran to the spot, armed with sticks and clubs’. 
By then Gauri was outwitted and could not 
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shout louder than Bhavatarini’s child. ‘The Di¬ 
vine Mother drew his power into here ( pointing 
to himself for his good.’ Gauri ‘ultimately com¬ 
pletely surrendered to him [Sri Ramakrishna ]’. 45 

Besides dislodging the occult, the Great Mas¬ 
ter’s act has to be perceived from varied mean¬ 
ings of the ‘sound’ of syllables. If we take shabda 
as sound, and many more of its synonyms, as the 
sound that emanated from the Great Master, it 
is beyond any hermeneutical exertion. Music, 
for instance, the music of sounds—for example, 
from veena—do not warrant any attempt at de¬ 
finitive artha , purport or meaning. Though it is 
beyond meaning, it is not beyond our immense 
joy. The sounds are not without instinctive re¬ 
ceptivity. In short, we require to settle at the level 
of vaikhari , sounds, when trying to understand 
incidents, one of which we cited above—an ex¬ 
ample which elicited many interpretations is the 
Kali’s garland of human heads. 

The ultimate in which we can rest our logic 
seems to me the observation of Sri Anirvan: ‘In 
studying the Tantras, one discovers progressively 
thanks to sound and by means of sound, how the 
idea, by taking on density, gradually becomes the 
object that is perceived .’ 46 

Spanda: The Primal Sound and 
the Source of Maya 

This incident suggests the dynamic, subtle na¬ 
ture and role of what Guy L Beck calls ‘Sonic 
Theology ’, 47 the ‘sound’, which is interior yet ac¬ 
cessible to experience. And in tantric texts this 
plays a very vital role. Perhaps, the songs we find 
in The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna , though having 
a script, are potentially available to its transcend¬ 
ence wherein words and meanings do not mat¬ 
ter. The instance impact, for instance, evident in 
Sri Ramakrishna’s listening leading to interior 
immersion is a revelation of this aspect. 

William Corlett and John Moore in their 
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exploration of‘Hindu Sound’ say: ‘The heard 
or revealed’ or shruti. In its basic nature, ‘it is 
not so much the meaning of the words that mat¬ 
tered but the spoken sound’. Ignoring ‘obsession 
with intellectual meanings’ we should ‘realize 
or hear the quality, rhythm and effects of the 
human mind’. This is ‘not some primitive sys¬ 
tem of chanting but it represents the fact that 
revelation through sound is an eternal and ever¬ 
present possibility for anyone who is minded to 
listen ’. 48 Indeed, this is, says Guy Beck, ‘the su¬ 
preme sound which has no sound’. And specially 
‘tuned’ to the ‘feminine’ power. 

Shodashi: The New Tantric Celebration 

Obviously, the Shodashi puja is, in a sense, the 
inaugural of Sri Ramakrishna tantra darshana. In 
many ways, it is a profound dialectical feature of 
Sri Ramakrishna tantra. The one who ‘indexed’ 
woman as the antithetical nucleus to spiritual 
quest, gets a startling jolt, if we slightly use vak - 
rokti, oblique expression. Even the followers of 
Sri Ramakrishna find that the ‘woman and gold’ 


needs change and, negating gender bias, give 
other alternatives in tune with ‘feminist’ upsurge. 

In these terms, if we see the worship of Sri 
Sarada Devi as Shodashi, it relieves us of an al¬ 
leged guilt. ‘Shiva-Shakti’ is a primordial reality 
and with the advent of Sri Ramakrishna and Sri 
Sarada Devi, that equation emerged as a glorious 
reality in our times; whether it is a renewal of the 
old or a brand new mode is an academic matter. 
The consequence of this momentous event we 
see in the results: many women devotees and the 
renewal of women’s monastic orders. 

The worship took place on the Phalaharini 
Kali worship day and was held in Sri Rama- 
krishna’s room. He followed the norms of the 
puja meticulously and offered all the items as 
befitting the Devi. Even as the worship was com¬ 
plete—even as it was progressing—Sri Sarada 
Devi lost consciousness followed by Sri Rama¬ 
krishna himself. The Master’s sadhana, says 
Swami Saradananda, ‘culminated in this worship 
of the Divine Mother in the body of a woman 
who was an embodiment of spiritual wisdom. 
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Both his divine and human aspects had achieved 
ultimate perfection .’ 49 

Select Facets of Sri Ramakrishna's 
Tantra Darshana 

It is an experience-based path with openness to 
anyone who has genuine longing to understand 
it. It is, in retrospect, a way of sadhana in tune 
with our existence today. And it is based on rig¬ 
orous disciplinary rationale. 'Trust’ and ‘test’ in¬ 
separably function to establish a saga which is an 
authentic, intensely, pragmatic yajna. Without 
mincing matters the Master declared: ‘In the Ka- 
liyuga the discipline of Tantra is very efficacious .’ 50 

Let us see how severe testing came even before 
the Great Master undertook sadhana according 
to tantric rites. The first four years of the Master’s 
sadhana were so severe that he was regarded as 
subject to mental disorder. People thought that 
it was because of severe celibacy. Until very re¬ 
cently, psychologists diagnosed spiritual matters 
as the consequence of a child’s parental insecurity, 
fear of losing the security of the parents. Even 
sexual aberrations were also added to this diag¬ 
nosis. Rani Rasmani and her son-in-law hit upon 
the Freudian agenda, in a sense—much before. 

This is to be linked to an early incident relat¬ 
ing to kamini , lust, the first of Master’s formula. 
If a person’s behaviour is otherwise in regard to 
desire for erotic enjoyment, it is branded as insan¬ 
ity—now we use the psychological terms of this 
‘disorder’. Such diagnosis led, naturally, to both 
the Rani and her son-in-law to arrange a meeting 
with a group of young women. In no time the 
Master lost body-consciousness and he saw only 
the manifestation of the Divine Mother in those 
women. The Master himself said that ‘saying 
“Mother, Mother” [he] lost his consciousness’. 
Looking at his childlike nature and his amazing 
innocence the women bowed down to him. A 
song evokes the context which ended harmlessly, 
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as a result of unbreakable bond with Kali: 

O Mother, I hide myself in Thy loving bosom; 

I gaze at Thy face and cry out, 

‘Mother! Mother!’ 

I sink in the Sea of Bliss and am lost to sense 
In yoga-sleep; I gaze with unwinking eyes 
Upon Thy face, powerless to turn away.... 

Cover me with the spreading 
skirt of Thy love (394). 

Facets of Sadhana 

We dare not peep into the tantric worship and 
its real course through which the Master went, 
under the guidance of the Bhairavi Brahmani. 
Rituals such as meditation using rosary passed 
by because, the Great Master himself said that 
he was so absorbed that he would merge into 
samadhi while turning the rosary and he had 
vision after vision and innumerable wonder¬ 
ful spiritual experiences. More amazingly, he 
went through sixty-four sadhanas prescribed 
in the scriptures. And he worshipped a young 
woman—though he overcame the initial fear of 
sitting in her lap by praying to the Mother. As 
soon as he evoked Mother, he said he was filled 
with divine strength. He sat in the lap of the 
woman and went into samadhi. 

The Presence of Chandi 

The Master ate fish cooked in a human skull. But 
when it came to a piece of human flesh, he felt 
‘aversion’. Bhairavi Brahmani tried to induce him 
by swallowing a piece herself, and exhorted the 
Master to do likewise. ‘Please shun aversion’, she 
said. The Master however had Mother! Seeing 
the piece of human flesh placed before him, the 
Master says, ‘the Divine Mother’s terrible form 
of Chandika arose in my mind; then repeating 
‘Mother, Mother’, I went into ecstasy .’ 51 No aver¬ 
sion; what he had to do, he did. 

There are two implications which emerge 
from the above. If Kali is all that exists, there 
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can be no question of relative value judgements: 
Kali and Chandi as ‘ferocious’ and Bhavatarini 
as benign. As Young says in his remarkable vol¬ 
ume of a tantric journey, the apparently terrifying 
Mother also cleanses all that is ‘dark’ in us: ‘The 
first glimpse of Kali is devastating. The purpose of 
the meditation is to allow Kali to devour every¬ 
thing in you that is dark and terrifying so that 
what’s left is beautiful. When you sit through an 
evening of meditation with Kali devouring you, 
what you are left with in the morning is an image 
of Kali that is extraordinarily beautiful.’ 52 

Chidgagana Chandrika 

In Kalidasa’s Chidgaganachandrika , there is a 
verse which invokes Chandi along with an ex¬ 
planation of why she gets angry as Chandika. 
She is angry with those who, leaving behind the 
engrained Shiva-ness, desire to go after other 
faiths. Hence it is Kali. There is also another 
insight: ‘Purusharthas mean more than kanta , 
woman and kanaka gold. The duo is engulfed 
by ignorance. Therefore, transcendence is eter¬ 
nal joy.’ 53 And Ramakrishna shows this eternal 
joy immanent everywhere in Nature. 

Coincidentally, Sri Ramakrishna himself, in 
a rare moment full of‘divine inebriation’ sings : 

This time I shall devour Thee utterly, 

Mother Kali! 

For I was born under an evil star. 

And one so born becomes, they say, 
the eater of his mother. 

Thou must devour me first, 
or I myself shall eat Thee u|}; 

One or the other it must be. 

The content of the song is startling if we con¬ 
sider the Master’s sattvic nature. But if we look at 
the succeeding history of the world, it includes 
the colossal atomic explosion and the two world 
wars. Even as science and technology took un¬ 
imaginable strides, the world shrank in space. 
We have perfected, as thinkers say, methods of 
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mass murder of our own species. One described 
such things as mad, ‘Mutual Acceptance of De¬ 
struction’. Does it have anything to do with the 
advent of the Great Master? Especially when 
his mentor was Kali ? Is the Master executing 
the dual work of abhaya and pralaya , protection 
alongside tsunami ? Let us look at the phenom¬ 
enon of Mother’s agenda. 

'Feminine as Everything Incarnate' 

The lines of a song, ‘If at the last my life-breath 
leaves me as I repeat the name of Kali, I shall at¬ 
tain the realm of Siva (619) are prophetic. Dr 
E M Hummel, a devotee-visitor from America 
asked M.: ‘Were you present at the time of his 
[Sri Ramakrishna’s] passing? Did he quit the 
body in samadhi ?’ M. replied: “‘Ma, Ma Kali”: 
he uttered these words and immediately his 
whole body got horripilated. The body was pre¬ 
served in that state for eight hours.’ 55 

Young makes another observation which illu¬ 
minates the implications: ‘We tend to phrase the 
Feminine exclusively in relationship to women 
and in fact the Feminine is everything Incar¬ 
nate—men, women, all of nature, energy and 
phenomena. A lot of suffering comes from having 
a very narrow view of what the Feminine is actu¬ 
ally ... we need to discover the Feminine as it is 
which is much broader, much larger, much deeper 
than that. Then there is a natural harmony, a nat¬ 
ural respect of the women.’ 56 ‘All creation is the 
sport of my mad Mother Kali’, sings the Master. 57 

Vedic Wisdom: The Dialectics of Desire 

The preamble to the dialectics of desire is found 
in the immemorial Rig Veda: ‘Desire first stirred 
in it, desire that was first said of the spirit. The 
connection of the existent in the non-existent, the 
sages found, seeing in their hearts with wisdom.’ 58 
In the cosmic womb—Hiranyagarbha—the first 
sound could easily be about the omnipresent 
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desire with its vast network of ambitions. Let us 
take some hints from the Great Master: 

Come, let us go for a walk, O mind, to Kali, 
the Wish-fulfilling Tree, 

And there beneath It gather 
the four fruits of life. 

Of your two wives, Dispassion and Worldliness, 
Bring along Dispassion only, 
on your way to the Tree, 

And ask her son Discrimination about the Truth. 59 

The metaphor of the wish-fulfilling tree be¬ 
came a reality when Sri Ramakrishna enacted its 
role. Giving whatever the devotees present in that 
context desired. No holds barred, you are free to 
ask. The dialectics of desire as a structure has the 
triad of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. The im¬ 
plication therefore is if you desire, that very desire 
contains undesirable elements. Nothing comes 
without its dark shade. If we look at the present 
situation, the incredible global commerce in con¬ 
sumer goods is overwhelmingly compelling. For 
sheer fun of shopping we seem to live. 


Swami Vijnanananda (1868-1938) 



From Brahman to Bankim 

The paradox was sharply evident or rather was 
beginning to, as we see the nonchalant responses 
of Bankim Chandra Chattopadhyay to the Great 
Master’s question: ‘Well, what do you say about 
man’s duties?’ And the reply was transparent: 
‘If you ask me about them, I should say they are 
eating, sleeping, and sex-life’ (669). A frank, not 
funny, articulation of fact. Stung to the quick, 
the gentle Master responds with evident impa¬ 
tience: ‘You are very saucy!’ 

Code Today of Almost All Nations 

Was Sri Ramakrishna annoyed? Apparently yes. 
But then is there anything saucy about telling 
the truth? Obviously, no. But then what kind 
of person asked the question—somewhat play¬ 
fully—is very important. It is there that Bankim 
overstepped the canon of discretion. Perhaps, 
literary sensibility may not care for niceties. 
Desires are so instinctively compelling that de¬ 
cency takes a dip. Sri Ramakrishna continues the 
conversation but Bankim never realised Rama- 
krishna’s spiritual affiliation of tantra. 

Desire and Liberation: 'Not Incompatible' 

Gavin Flood makes a very balanced point: ‘Part 
of the ideology of tantric traditions, particularly 
the more philosophical accounts, is that liber¬ 
ation and the world-affirming value of desire are 
not incompatible, but desire can be used to tran¬ 
scend desire.... Conceptually the distinction be¬ 
tween kdma in the Tantras and kdma in erotic 
science is clear in the former being teleological 
(the goal being power and/or liberation) and the 
latter being an end in itself, but some blurring of 
the boundary does exist.’ 60 

Perhaps panchamakam is, in this sense, a 
snakes and ladders structure. But the cosmic 
kundalini that the Great Master is, he made tan¬ 
tra, a method without titillating tantrums. 
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Cosmic Kundalini's Dance in Joy 

The primal Shakti operated through the Mas¬ 
ter. Swami Chetanananda’s intuitive observa¬ 
tion is highly relevant: ‘As he [Sri Ramakrishna] 
sat in the village of Dakshineswar, he shook the 
Cosmic-kundalini so vigorously that his mes¬ 
sage encircled the globe within a short time of 
his passing. The Cosmic-kundalini is the Divine 
Mother Kali.’ 61 We have the most invaluable evi¬ 
dence of Swami Vijnanananda, a direct disciple of 
the Master. He observed that this experience ‘re¬ 
mained imprinted in my memory forever. From 
the base of the Master’s spine right up to his head, 
the whole column had become inflamed like a 
thick rope. And the energy that rose upward to¬ 
wards the brain seemed to be spreading its hood 
and swaying like a snake dancing in joy’ (51). 

Affirming and extending this striking truth, 
Swami Shivananda said: ‘The Master was after all 
none other than Mother Kali, who in the form of 
the Master is saving the world even now.... Swami 
Vivekananda once said: “In this age the Brahma- 
kundalini—the Mother who is responsible for 
the creation, preservation, and destruction of 
the universe—has been awakened by the fervent 
prayers of Sri Ramakrishna. No wonder the indi¬ 
vidual kundalini will be awakened now!”’ (484). 
More instances cited by Swami Chetanananda: 

Golap-ma described her experience: ‘Once I 
saw that when the Master was eating, a serpent¬ 
like being was gulping the food from his throat. 
I was amazed. The Master asked me: “Well, can 
you tell me whether I am eating or someone 
else?” I told him: “It seems a snake is sitting in 
your throat and gulping the food.” The Master 
was pleased, and said: “You are right. Blessed 
you are that you have seen it.” I really saw that 
the Master was offering food to the serpent- 
formed kundalini.’... 

Nistarini Ghosh also saw the kundalini 
in the form of a snake in the Master’s throat, 
taking food. Her son Swami Ambikananda later 



Nistarini Ghosh (?-i932) 


described what happened: ‘When the Master 
came to our house in Calcutta, my mother took 
him to our inner apartment for some refresh¬ 
ments. The Master was fond of sandesh, so 
the best available sandesh was purchased. The 
Master was seated and my mother sat in front 
of him with folded hands. The Master: “Well, 
what do you want ? You want to feed me with 
your own hand? All right.” When the Master 
opened his mouth, she put a sandesh into it 
and saw that someone gulped the sandesh. My 
mother was frightened by this’ (50). 

There is a profusion of terrible negatives— 
a profuse panorama in Kalatantra. A N Jani, 
draws attention to these ‘terrible qualities’, which 
he narrates: ‘This form [of Kali] is worshipped 
in Calcutta. Ramakrishna Paramahamsa also 
adored this form in the Dakshineshwar temple 
in Calcutta.’ 62 In Kalika Purana , however, Kali is 
benevolent in all aspects but, Jani describes it as 
a ‘caste purana. No problem to Sri Ramakrishna: 
‘The Master used to say that the devotees formed 
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a separate caste by themselves; among them there 
could be no caste distinction.’ 63 

Tantra Arthashastra 

Gaurinath Sastri talks about polity and 
economics: 

Tantra became such a powerful force even in 
pre-Christian times that it infiltrated into the 
mundane science of polity. Systematic work on 
Tantra, perhaps, did not exist in those times but 
Tantric ideas harking back to the Vedic Age, 
gripped the mind of the populace. Evidence of 
this is contained in the Arthashastra of Kautilya 
(fourth century bce ). 64 

Kautilya, among other things, refers to de¬ 
struction of enemies, long life, love of women, 
wealth, royal favour, son. For each one, there 
were charms’ to get fulfilment. Sri Rama- 
krishna’s index of kanchana is a proph¬ 
etic truth which gets much more 
primacy now. 

The Recurring Desires 

‘Lust and Greed’ are extremely 
persistently recurring phenom¬ 
ena. They are built into the 
human psyche. And they have 
a tendency to bifurcate them¬ 
selves from the two of their 
controlling mechanisms: 
dharma and moksha. If desires 
can be tempered by ethics and 
emancipation, lust and greed 
release their energies in healthy 
channels. But then during the 
Master’s pilgrimage to Varan¬ 
asi arranged by Mathuranath, 
he found that even in that sacred 
place and context—and when 
Sri Ramakrishna was present—he 
conversed with his friends about 




M., Sri Mahendranath Gupta 
(1854-1932) 


money matters which mattered to them! Mas¬ 
ter regretted that he would be much better in the 
temple. But, then, should we decide that the two 
purusharthas are inimical? Let us see M.’s answer. 

During his talk with M., Dr Hummel asked 
him: “‘Renounce Kamini-kanchari\ this is his [Sri 
Ramakrishna’s] advice. What exactly did he try to 
make people understand by giving this advice ? 
Did he mean to say: Give up their enjoyment— 
give up lust and greed? Or was it something else ?’ 
M.’s response was in the form of a quote. Before 
that he ‘remained silent for a while’ and said: 
‘Mary hath chosen that good part (love of God), 
which shall not be taken away from her. (St. Luke 
io:42).’ 65 Beyond that he never made any com¬ 
ment. He was silent and moreover remained 
thoughtful. Love of God is the only answer for 
the doctor’s question. Yes, there is certainly 
love between husband and wife, for chil¬ 
dren, and others. But, if love of God is not 
centred, every other manifest form is po¬ 
tentially volatile and may lead to disas¬ 
trous consequences. M.’s experience 
itself is an exemplar. 

From SelfAnnhilation to 
Revelation 

Disastrous domestic con¬ 
texts led M. to the brink of 
suicide. And, the one who 
himself thought of it to achieve 
the perennial presence of Kali 
in his consciousness is an inter¬ 
esting parallel. The one, samsara 
and its travails, and the other, the 
Goddess who is both ruthless 
and benign. One should observe 
the paradox: the one who at¬ 
tempted self-immolation turned 
out to be the other’s Vyasa. Was 
M., so disturbed by samsara and 
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if so, is it incompatible with his academic excel¬ 
lence and literary sensibility? The chronicler of 
Kathamrita in the Bengali version chose some’ 
passages from Mahanirvana Tantra. Desire to die 
voluntarily chosen is the ultimate of despair? So 
effective are matters connected with woman and 
gold—can we say? 

The Goddess as an ' Accountant 7 

Strange are the perceptions of devotees regarding 
the Mother. While devotees think of her as the 
Divine Mother, the others may foist their other 
desires and longings on her. Carmel Berkson, in 
her study of the struggle between Mahishasura 
and Durga, points out that 'Medieval India con¬ 
ceived the Divine Mother as 'blood thirsty’, the 
'Mahisha motive, but they also 'conceived’ her 
'to be an accountant, making their credits and 
debits’. 66 A striking analogy, but not in tune with 
the ambience of the Divine Mother. However 
the recurrence of 'money’ and its technicalities 
always exist. With Sri Ramakrishna, the irre¬ 
pressible human longings—‘Lust and Greed’— 
are prophetically identified as the invariables of 
contemporary life. Yet, Berkson also cites ‘the 
psychological inheritance’ of Mahishasura con¬ 
nected with ‘suicide’—attempted by his father. 

There is, in this text, a ‘slight’ shift in perspec¬ 
tive: an inclination towards Mahishasura more 
than the Goddess herself. Perhaps, the negative 
only makes the positive of an avatara’s descent. It 
is this analogy which helps us to understand the 
advent of Sri Ramakrishna. The ethos of Bengal 
with the advent of colonising as also the middle 
class’s 'confusions’ seem to have propelled the Sri 
Ramakrishna phenomenon. 

Insights from the Heart of 
the Yogini: Bhavana 

Bhavamukha and bhavana are the central her¬ 
meneutics of tantra. Tentatively, one can itemise 
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the hermeneutics in four areas: Divine Mother is 
the centre of all creation; 'Kali Yuga is the field 
for sadhana; desire is the manipulator of the 
mind; and the recycling of the natural energies of 
panchamakaras. One can add that all combined 
to achieve the goal through the most severe path. 
All aspects, needless to say, explored and absorbed 
in terms of the Sri Ramakrishna tantra darshana. 

We find very useful insights from the tantric 
text, Yogini-Hridayam , 'The Heart of the Yo¬ 
gini’. It identifies three sorts of puja, the lowest 
of which is concerned with rituals. 'The highest 
one ... the “supreme worship”, is purely spiritual. 
It is a bhavana assosciated with the kundalinl by 
which the adept experiences mystically his unity 
with the supreme Siva. It is the total plenitude 
of the absolute I ( purndhambhava ), an experi¬ 
ence of the nature of the Goddess as the flashing 
forth of consciousness.’ 67 This seems the state, 
says Sri Ramakrishna: 'I realize it is the Mother 
alone who has become everything I see. I see Her 
everywhere. In the Kali temple I found that the 
Mother Herself had become everything—even 
the wicked ... one cannot exclude even a wicked 
person. A tulsi leaf, however dry or small, can be 
used for worship in the temple.’ 68 

He points out the functioning of kundalini: 

I distinctly perceived the communion of 
Atman. A person exactly resembling me entered 
my body and began to commune with each one 
of the six lotuses. The petals of the lotuses had 
been closed, but as each of them experienced 
the communion, the drooping flower bloomed 
and turned itself upward. Thus blossomed 
forth the lotuses at the centres ... The droop¬ 
ing flowers turned upward. I perceived all these 
things directly (744). 

What can be a better illustration of the heights 
of bhavana , than these revelations. Though we 
read them as the words of the Master, every word 
is a matrika , charged with tremendous visuals. 
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Moreover, the punch amakaras, in this state, are 
not rejected but recycled so that the energy gets 
redirected. But for sadhakas, rigorous rules have 
to be followed. As Shiva tells Parvati, the adept 
is one who follows the rules and offers Vine and 
meat’ to Shiva-Shakti. But then, they transform 
themselves: wine becomes Shiva, meat trans¬ 
forms itself into Shakti and liberation is signalled 
by joy. Moreover, the adept is assured that one 
will be granted what one desires. The Goddess 
herself assumes the form of desire. But it is im¬ 
perative that what is desired as desirable is de¬ 
cided by the Mother. In short, the reins lie in 
the hands of Kali! There is an instance in which 
the Great Master bursts with unusual rage: ‘This 
time I shall devour Thee utterly, Mother Kali!’ 
(564). Behind this terrifying outburst there 
seems to be Sri Ramakrishna’s unerring aware¬ 
ness of the Mother’s fearful form of Shmashana 
Kali, Kali of the cremation ground, the ‘eater of 
everyone’. The description in Kalatantra has a 
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profuse panorama of her terrible form. It is even 
in reading, a startling spectrum of terror motifs. 

And, therefore, it is a ‘miraculous’ phenomenon 
that Sri Ramakrishna had unqualified, unlim¬ 
ited, immeasurable love for Kali. 

The Great Master himself gave us the tantric 
magic of wine. In an ecstatic moment, the Mas¬ 
ter stood up and went into samadhi, repeating 
the Mother’s name. Coming down a little to the 
plane of self-consciousness he sang: 

I drink no ordinary wine, 
but Wine of Everlasting Bliss; 

As I repeat my Mother Kali s name, 

It so intoxicates my mind 
that people take me to be drunk! 

First my guru gives molasses 
for the making of the Wine; 

My longing is the ferment to transform it. 

Knowledge, the maker of the Wine, 
prepares it for me then; 

And when it is done, my mind imbibes it 
from the bottle of the mantra, 

Taking the Mother s name to make it pure. 

Drink of this Wine, says Ramprasad, and the 
four fruits of life are yours (95). 

Sri Ramakrishna’s consciousness doesn’t per¬ 
mit any negatives and he does it either in prose or 
poetry with a sensitivity and passion which evoke 
the rasa along with surprise or even shock, which 
creates a new perspective to the apparently nega¬ 
tive: ‘Wine’, ‘Everlasting Bliss’, as also the natural i 
images of ‘molasses’ as the guru, ‘longing’ as fer- £ 
ment, ‘knowledge’ as the Mother, ‘mantra as the 5 
bottle—a transformation which takes the punch | 

out of the panchamakaras , as the Master did. 5 
We can also have another set o£panchamakaras: > 

mind, motivation, meditation, moderation, all re- 5 

suiting in madhu , nectar in the Upanishadic sense. 3 

o 
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Bhavamukha and Bhava-Samadhi S 
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Bhavamukha is described as an ‘exalted state of ! 
spiritual experience, in which an aspirant keeps 
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his mind on the borderline between the Absolute 
and the Relative. From this position he can con¬ 
template the ineffable and attributeless Brahman 
and also participate in the activities of the relative 
world, seeing in it the manifestation of God alone’ 
(1031). The related bhava-samadhi is ecstasy in 
which the devotee retains the ego and enjoys com¬ 
munion with the Personal God’ (ibid.). Besides 
Kali, there is Bhavatarini in the temple and the 
latter means ‘the Saviour of the Universe’ (ibid.). 

Bhava: A Forseeing Faculty? 

Does the bhava of the Great Master crystallise its 
energy as desirable desire ? And can this, a sort of 
imagining, assume the shape of a concrete real¬ 
ity? Yes. For instance, when he desired to build 
a small hut to do his sadhana it was a spandana 
of the Spanda Karika of Kashmir Shaivism in¬ 
stantly fulfilled. The required materials came 
floating down the Ganga! Above all, he knew 
all that is to be known of the disciples who came 
to him—to some he used to reveal their previ¬ 
ous births also. But, then, when he desperately 
desired for Bhavatarini Kali’s darshan, it was ma¬ 
terialised only when he was on the brink of self- 
destruction. While Sri Ramakrishna attempted 
this for the sake of darshan of Bhavatarini, his 
recorder M., also attempted it, at least decided to 
do it. The reason: domestic strife. Bhava—simple 
thought for M.; vision for his Master. 

The Visions and their Range 

The visions of Sri Ramakrishna are themselves 
a romance. Ffow many gods and goddesses 
had he seen and sang about or listened to their 
voice: the dancing Gora, Radha standing by Sri 
Krishna, Nitai, Ffari, Ramlala, Sita, Yashoda, 
and of course the consort of Shiva and Shiva 
himself, whose darshan made him almost fall 
into the Ganga at Varanasi, from a boat. Above 
all, Mother is envisioned as the three sounds and 


their related features. There is a song the marvel¬ 
lous Master heard which describes Kali as the 
manifest form of matras: 

Svaha, Vashat, and Swadha art Thou; 

Thou, the inner Self of the mantra, 

Thou the Nectar of Immortality, 

O Everlasting One! 

Eternal and unutterable art Thou, 
and yet Thou art manifest 

In the three matras and the half matra (616). 

This is followed by declaring Mother as the 
‘Ultimate Mother’ and ‘All things have their sup¬ 
port’ in her, ‘by whom this universe was made’. 

Every word that concerns the Divine Mother 
is gospel truth for the Master. This is illustrated 
most movingly in Girish Chandra Ghosh’s Star 
Theatre. Girish invited him to see the play on 
that day, ‘Daksha Yajna. 

The Master went and sat in a box seat. Girish 
requested him to bless the actresses who were to 
perform on that day. ‘They came immediately’ 
and Girish told them: ‘Bow down at the Master’s 
feet. You won’t get another chance such as this 
to purify yourselves.’ Addressing them as ‘blissful 
mothers’, the Great Master told them: ‘please get 
up. You are giving joy to people by your singing 
and dancing. Now go back to your dressing room 
for your makeup .’ 69 

Not a word of censure or criticism escaped 
the lips of the Master. His bhava has no place 
for seeing any negative. Ffe saw those women 
also as children of his own Divine Mother. In 
fact, his divine play accommodates every kind 
of human nature. 

'Imagining as Knowing' 

We already saw that Sri Ramakrishna’s imagin¬ 
ation has never been fanciful. For him the real 
and the imagined are essentially transferrable 
entities. This accounts for the unique phenom¬ 
enon of imagination becoming a psychological 
reality which can also be taken as bhava. A lucid 
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Sri Krishna Prem (1898-1965) 


interpretation of this phenomenon is found in 
Sri Krishna Prem s exegesis of what ‘imagination’ 
taken as bhava, is: ‘The formative power in the 
universe is the power which we know as imagin¬ 
ation. Fundamentally, the power of imagining 
is the same as the power of knowing. This may 
seem startling, for we are often apt to contrast 
knowing with more imagining as fact with false¬ 
hood. This however is a superficial view.’ 70 

Imagining and Sense-Data 

Drawing the three together, Sri Krishna Prem 
says: ‘The act of imagining is just as much an 
act of knowing as is any perception of sense- 
data, but it is one which takes place on a subtler 
level than the physical. The data known by im¬ 
agination are real data but they are on the psy¬ 
chic data of the other senses’ (ibid.). In short, 
imaginative knowing is as definitely law-deter¬ 
mined as is sense-knowing but the laws in ques¬ 
tion are those of subtler levels of being. 

Imagination Linked To Desire 

Sri Krishna Prem also suggests that imagination 
is linked to desire and hence its significance. 


Explaining this he says: ‘Because imagining is the 
mode of knowing most associated with desire, its 
creative nature is more overt, because in desire is 
manifest the interaction, tension, or power aspects 
of Reality. If all-knowing as “imagining” is reversed 
as an “equation” we can say “imagination is know¬ 
ing”. It is “transcendental magic”.’ Citing a mystic, 
Sri Krishna Prem says: ‘For such men to imagine is 
to see but the imagination of the adept is diapha¬ 
nous while that of the crowd is opaque’ (ibid.). 

Longing for the Divine 

The truths mentioned above illumine the colossal 
nature of the Great Master’s bhavana. When we 
equate this perception with desire as spiritual, it is 
transformed into divine longing. Kamana, , desire, 
vanishes into irrepressible longing for the Mother 
and in Sri Ramakrishna it takes the form of unin¬ 
terrupted awareness of the Mother’s presence. In 
short, desire is not mere longing but bursting out 
energy, which makes the image a reality. 

Chitshakti; The Primal Source 

In a 1933 study, Pratapchandra Chakravarti sug¬ 
gests that tantric hermeneutics are unique. Chit - 
shakti is the source from which shakti , power, of 
all kinds emerge: ‘To a Tantrika it is the mulad- 
hara or the seat of eternal consciousness from 
which all active impulses come out. Every sound, 
according to this view, has its ultimate source in 
the muladhara and a sound is held to be noth¬ 
ing but a distinct manifestation of chitsakti, that 
lies dormant in the shape of a sleeping serpent.’ 
Chakravarti also cites Bhartrihari who ‘more 
than once draws our attention to the fact that 
tejas (energy) largely contributes to the mani¬ 
festation of sound’. Every sound ‘is under the 
stimulus of the mind’. Sri Ramakrishna himself 
made the classic statement that the mind is all. 
If what we call inner speech is the direct reflec¬ 
tion of the mind, the psychologists seem to be 
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perfectly right when they say that all speech has 
its origin in the mind.’ 71 

I/I ford and Image 

Chakravarti takes the argument further and says: 
Every word has its particular image behind it. 
These verbal images often presenting themselves 
before the thinking mind as visible pictures are 
interpreted by the Naiyaikas as visible presence 
of the object ( padarthopasthiti ), excited by the 
utterance of words.... they repeat themselves in 
the course of receiving the impressions through 
the medium of sensory organs. The mind is apt 
to attain, though temporarily, the particular 
form of the object apprehended ( tadakarena - 
karita ) (ibid.). 

Verbal and Visual Cognition 

Sri Ramakrishna’s visions are perceptions, which 
arise even from a verbal element. For instance, the 
various manifestations of Divine Mother have a 
name but they are also for the Great Master, dy¬ 
namically alive entities. Therefore, his uniqueness 
is instant transformation of the verbal as the vis¬ 
ual or a mode of the dynamism of the mind which 
creates visuals. In recent studies of Mimamsa, 
there are interesting arguments about bhavana. 
Bogdan Diasconescu, in a recent study, says that 
verbal cognition could also be called ‘Bhavana, 
“bringing into being”, “efficient force” or “pro¬ 
ductive operation expressed the verbal affix ”’. 72 

Though it is highly technical, Sri Rama¬ 
krishna’s bhavana offers an insight into the sub¬ 
tle transformative process of the verbal into the 
visual. This process is so accurate in him that 
he made a valid point about Christ’s nose. Fi¬ 
nally, the Tantravartika translated by the emi¬ 
nent scholar Ganganath Jha, has an intellectual 
uniqueness which is not debatable. I located 
something coincidental—in Adhikarana eighty- 
one, the topic was ‘the wearing of gold ... per¬ 
tains to the man’ and not to other things like 


the excellence of colour. Whether, it should be 
part of yajna, going to heaven, and so on, are also 
considered. In this mystic way the counterpart 
of woman, gold, makes its appearance in that 
remarkable book. ‘Verbal’ Mimamsa should be 
used to explore these elements. 

Inconclusive Conclusion 

‘As this resourceful earth carries within its 
bowel all the nourishing ingredients of the trees, 
plants and shrubs, producing beautiful flowers 
and fruits, exactly in the same way, nourishing 
juice flow, from the attractive body of Rama¬ 
krishna Deva, nurturing energy to the follow¬ 
ers of all faiths .’ 73 Here Sri Ramakrishna has 
been called arbitrator of all controversies, the 
Supreme preceptor. 

Sri Ramakrishna’s tantra will never have any 
conclusion or beginning. It is a natural phenom¬ 
enon emerging at the very beginning of the uni¬ 
verse as desire, both desirable and undesirable. 
That depends, shall we say, exclusively on ‘mind 
as all’. The Great Master singing a song on this 
theme with ‘ecstasy of love’ is for this context, 
the final truth: 

How are you trying, O my mind, 
to know the nature of God? 

You are groping like a madman 
locked in a dark room. 

He is grasped through ecstatic love; 
how can you fathom Him without it ? 

Only through affirmation, never negation, 
can you know Him; 

Neither through Veda nor through Tantra 
nor the six darsanas. 

It is in love s elixir only that He delights, 

O mind; 

He dwells in the body’s inmost depths, 
in Everlasting Joy. 

And, for that love, the mighty yogis 
practise yoga from age to age; 

When love awakes, the Lord, like a magnet, 
draws to Him the soul. 
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He, it is, says Ram Prasad, 
that I approach as Mother; 

But must I give away the secret; 

here in the market place ? 

From the hints that I have given, 

O mind, guess what Being is ! 74 

Sri Ramakrishna, that ‘Being’, has spared us 
guessing! The dialectic is love. 

Tantric Journey into Joy 

I have cited mainly Western scholars whose 
translated texts made tantra a truly global phe¬ 
nomenon. They have done an invaluable job 
though there are expected aberrations in some 
interpretations. This is perhaps due to either 
conscious or unconscious allegiance to ‘West¬ 
ern’ hermeneutics. Global exposure is bound 


to create such anomalies. Whatever it is, tantra 
has come to stay, in some form or the other, as a 
path for the Kali Yuga. And, Sri Ramakrishna’s 
tantra darshana is the imperishable, dynamic 
factor which brought about this amazing phe¬ 
nomenon. ‘Desire’ minus its undesirable con¬ 
sequences: that seems the mantra for societies 
inundated by unlimited consumerism. 

Sri Ramakrishna’s Kali brought the Divine 
Feminine to the forefront. As John Selby says: 
‘There is no question that a woman’s womb and 
her heart are intimately connected, as a natural 
condition for successful motherhood. There¬ 
fore, moving one’s kundalini energies up into the 
higher chakras especially into the central heart 
chakra is considered easier for a woman than a 
man .’ 75 Sri Ramakrishna tantra would say ‘Amen 
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to that!’ Let the journey into tantric joy exercise 

its prerogatives! 
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Tantra: 

A Much-Misunderstood Path to Liberation 

Jeffery D Long 


Introduction: 

A Misunderstood Spiritual Path 

ANTRA. The word brings to mind a vast 
range of images and connotations, some 
positive and some extremely negative. 
How any given person views tantra will depend 
on a range of factors, including that person’s 
cultural background and general orientation to¬ 
wards spirituality and the formal religious and 
moral conventions of one’s society. In the minds 
of many, tantra is associated or even identified 
fully with practices that defy most traditional 
standards of moral purity, both in India and 
in the West: practices called by scholars anti - 
nomian. These practices include transgressive 
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sexual behaviours and even, in some cases, can¬ 
nibalism. Depending on how conservative a 
person might be, this image of tantra will in¬ 
spire either revulsion and disapproval or great 
excitement at the thought of a spiritual path 
that allows—indeed requires—the free indul¬ 
gence of the senses. Both types of reaction can 
be found in both India and in the West, though 
it is probably fair to say that the first kind of re¬ 
action—revulsion and disapproval—has been 
more common in India and the second—ex¬ 
citement and intense interest—has come to 
characterise Western approaches to tantra—a 
pronounced shift from the Victorian period, 
when tantra began to attract the attention of the 
Western world, reflecting the broader shift that 
has occurred over the last century in Western at¬ 
titudes towards sexuality and sensuality. 
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Both types of reaction, however—positive 
and negative—are based upon a profound mis¬ 
understanding of what tantra truly is. Can an- 
tinomian practices be found in certain tantric 
traditions and given justification on the basis of 
tantric philosophy? Certainly. Are these prac¬ 
tices in any way representative of tantra as a 
whole ? Certainly not. 

Finally, it is worth pointing out to the readers 
of Prabuddha Bharata, although many will already 
be aware of this fact, that tantra played a central 
role in the spiritual path of Sri Ramakrishna, and 
is therefore not something to be easily dismissed. 

What is tantra, then? And why is it that so 
many people both in India and in the West have 
gotten it wrong? And finally, what was the role 
of tantra in the spiritual life of Sri Ramakrishna? 
Although entire volumes could be, and have 
been, written on these topics, these are the ques¬ 
tions that this essay hopes to address in a concise 
and succinct fashion. 

What Is Tantra? 

The Complex Question of Tantric Origins 

Tantra could be characterised most broadly as a 
style or even as a repertoire of spiritual practice. 
What does this mean? First, it means that though 
what could be called purely tantric systems of prac¬ 
tice exist, such as Kaula Tantra and Srividya, elem¬ 
ents of tantra can be found across a wide range of 
systems. These include the mainstreams of both 
Hindu and Buddhist practice, and even some fac¬ 
ets of Jain practice. This means that elements of 
Hindu practice not generally associated with tan¬ 
tra, such as the recitation of mantras, meditation 
on yantras, and even image worship and the archi¬ 
tecture of many Hindu temples, are rooted in tan¬ 
tric philosophy. So, even many Hindus who could 
not properly be called tantrics partake, neverthe¬ 
less, of some aspects of tantra. 

How did this style of spiritual practice 


originate ? And what is the philosophical position 
that underlies it, and to which it gives expression? 
The question of the origins of tantra is as mysteri¬ 
ous as the question of the origins of religion it¬ 
self, and as productive of creative theories among 
scholars. Texts known as tantras and the schools 
of thought that produce them first appear, ac¬ 
cording to contemporary scholarship, around the 
middle of the first millennium CE in India. Many, 
however, point out that this style of practice may 
be far more ancient than this. Some even point 
to the Indus Valley Civilization, also known as 
the Harappan or Indus-Saraswati Civilisation, as 
a possible source of tantra . 1 This hypothesis is of 
course highly speculative, as is anything definite re¬ 
garding Indus Valley culture, until the mysterious 
writing system of this civilisation is deciphered. 

Marxist scholar Debiprasad Chattopadhyay 
connects tantra with the materialist system of In¬ 
dian philosophy known as Charvaka or Lokay- 
ata, finding common elements in the thinking 
of these two systems . 2 In support of this view, it 
could be noted that the Lokayata system is trad¬ 
itionally traced to the Vedic sage Brihaspati, and 
that there is a text in the Srividya tradition called 
the Barhaspatya Tantra —a tantric text also at¬ 
tributed to the sage Brihaspati. Chattopadhyay, 
however, and most other scholars emphasise the 
non-Vedic nature of tantra, suggesting that the 
Vedic and tantric systems grew up alongside one 
another. In these accounts, tantra either emerges 
as a reaction against Vedic thought and practice 
or it is an older indigenous system that asserts it¬ 
self against Vedic religion as the latter is carried 
by its brahminical adherents from the north¬ 
western part of India to the rest of the subcon¬ 
tinent. Again, tantra as such does not emerge 
definitively until the middle of the first millen¬ 
nium ce, so the system that scholars postulate as 
having existed prior to this period might best be 
seen as ‘Proto-tantric’ or ‘Pre-tan trie.’ 
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Given the nature of tantra as a spiritual style, 
rather than as a well-defined system of philoso¬ 
phy and practice, it is also difficult to make strong 
assertions about how Vedic or non-Vedic, or even 
anti-Vedic, tantra might be; for these two systems 
actually share a great deal in common. Both, for 
example, make extensive use of mantras, includ¬ 
ing bija or monosyllabic seed’ mantras, and both 
operate according to ritual principles in which 
certain physical items and gestures stand in for 
broader spiritual realities. In fact, these ritual 
principles are, to some extent, shared by magical 
and religious traditions from all over the world. 
They may point to a common point of origin or 
to a universal instinct in human beings to shape 
the world around them through ritualistic per¬ 
formance. In both a Vedic and a tantric ritual, 
one can see the history of the cosmos—its emer¬ 
gence from a state of pure potential to an ordered 
universe, and then its self-transcendence into a 
state of pure consciousness—enacted. 

One could conceivably argue that tantra 
emerged from Vedic practice, or even vice versa, 
or—as seems most likely—that each is an ori¬ 
ginally independent practice and that the two of 
them have interacted and influenced one another 
extensively through the course of the centuries. 
This process has certainly been facilitated by the 
peculiar genius of the people of India for combin¬ 
ing and integrating aspects of many spiritual paths 
into one. In any case, the origins of both systems 


remain mysterious and difficult to define. In the 
words of religion scholar Brian K Smith, attempts 
at locating the temporal and cultural origins of 
Tantrism remain theoretical and speculative ’. 3 

At least some of the mystery that surrounds 
the origins and even the subsequent history of 
tantra is no doubt a deliberate effect of the fact 
that a major factor in tantric practice is an elem¬ 
ent of secrecy. Tantric rituals are esoteric or oc¬ 
cult in nature. That is, their practitioners see 
them as possessing great power and significance. 
These practices and their deeper meanings are 
intended only for those whom an experienced 
practitioner deems worthy—that is, possessed of 
the spiritual maturity to receive this knowledge 
and to be entrusted with its responsible use. A 
true tantric practitioner thus must receive dik - 
sha or initiation into the practice by a guru or 
teacher, in a tantric lineage. 

Again, this esoteric character of tantra is 
shared by other traditions, including the Vedic 
traditions. Vedic secret knowledge—knowledge 
imparted directly from teacher to student—is 
indeed what makes up the Upanishads. In the 
Vedic case, though, the secret is out. The Upani¬ 
shads have now been widely circulated, translated 
into various languages, and so on; though there 
remain passages within the Upanishads whose 
meaning remains mysterious, and which could 
probably only be fully understood if one were 
able to travel back in time and learn directly from 
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a Vedic sage. Similarly, the concept of initiation 
and the practice of imparting a secret mantra 
from guru to shishya , from teacher to student, 
are forms of tantric esotericism that are shared 
by other Hindu traditions, including Vedanta. 

Many tantric texts, however, remain un¬ 
translated, and many of those which have been 
translated are still extremely difficult, if not im¬ 
possible, to understand fully. They utilise sand - 
hya bhasha , ‘twilight language’, a kind of secret 
code of symbolism that is known only to those 
who have been initiated . 4 No doubt one rea¬ 
son for the association of tantra in the minds 
of many with sexual promiscuity is the fact that 
much symbolism that is used in the sandhya 
bhasha is of a sexual nature. Thus a text which 
may, on its surface, appear to be speaking very 
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graphically about the interactions of the male 
and female sex organs may actually be speaking 
about the relationship of mind and pure con¬ 
sciousness. The graphic imagery turns away those 
who lack the spiritual maturity to delve deeply 
into the meaning of the text—prudishness being 
as much a mark of attachment to the physical 
as licentiousness, and often a cover for the lat¬ 
ter—and the true meaning remains obscured to 
the uninitiated—to those who are not spiritu¬ 
ally ready to handle it. Thus the ‘filthy’ language 
used in many tantric texts acts as a kind of filter, 
to weed out those who are not able to see past 
the surface of the material world to the spiritual 
reality that underlies it. 

All of this secrecy and esotericism, while cer¬ 
tainly serving a spiritual purpose and having 
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a spiritual rationale, does not make at all easy, 
the job of a scholar who wishes to understand 
the history of this tradition. A scholar might be 
tempted to take initiation into a tantric tradition 
specifically to learn more about it. Such a scholar, 
however, is then in an ethical quandary; for she 
or he is now bound by the sacred vows of secrecy 
that are entailed by tantric initiation, which con¬ 
flict with ones duty as a scholar to write and 
teach about what one has learned. The study of 
tantra thus places the scholar, certainly the one 
who does first-hand field research, in a difficult 
position. This has only added to the confusion 
surrounding tantra among the wider public, for 
it can be quite difficult to discern which sources 
of information about this mysterious tradition 
are truly trustworthy and which are comprom¬ 
ised—and perhaps even deliberately obfuscated 
to preserve tantric secrecy. 

The Philosophy of Tantra 

While much about tantra remains mysterious, 
however, there is also a great deal that can be 
known and which has been made public— 
knowledge that can go some distance towards 
dispelling misconceptions about this tradition. 

Again, tantra is a style or repertoire of spir¬ 
itual practice. Though there are purely tantric 
systems, which we shall discuss in a moment, 
tantric elements can be found in a great variety 
of Indie spiritual systems. If elements of tantra 
can be utilised by schools of thought as diverse 
as Shakta, Shaiva, and Vaishnava Hindus, Maha- 
yana Buddhists, Jains, and others, it is clearly 
a practice with enormous flexibility, and not a 
rigid or dogmatic system incapable of comprom¬ 
ise or transfer across ideological boundaries. 

There is, nevertheless, a basic conceptual core 
that ties together the vast range of tantric prac¬ 
tices that exist. What is the fundamental phil¬ 
osophy of tantra? 


Tantric philosophy can most easily be pres¬ 
ented by way of contrast with another major 
thread of Indie spirituality, which one could, 
for want of a better term, call yogic. This is not 
intended to refer specifically to the yoga philoso¬ 
phy of Patanjali. Nor is it meant to suggest a con¬ 
flict between what I am calling the tantric and 
the yogic movements of Indian thought, much 
less another origin story for tantra. It is intended 
simply to shed a light on certain assumptions 
that cut across the many systems of tantra that 
exist, and the use of tantric elements in what are 
generally regarded as non-tantric systems. 

By the yogic thread of Indie spirituality, I am 
referring to a style of practice—a spiritual rep¬ 
ertoire—that, like tantra, is shared across many 
systems, but that is in many ways a mirror image 
or reversal of tantra. The yogic style of spirit¬ 
ual practice, which can be found, of course, in 
Patanjali’s yoga system, but also in Vedanta, 
Buddhism, and Jainism, is based on the idea of 
withdrawal from the senses and sensory objects 
in order to focus inwardly: on the mind, and 
eventually beyond the mind, to the very nature 
of consciousness itself. 

How this process of inward concentration is 
conceived, of course, varies depending upon the 
spiritual tradition in which the yogic practice 
occurs. Patanjali s system, which shares the vo¬ 
cabulary of the Sankhya system of philosophy, 
conceives the center of pure consciousness as 
the Purusha, which one is seeking to differen¬ 
tiate and distinguish from Prakriti, or material 
nature. Vedanta sees the basis of pure conscious¬ 
ness as Brahman, the ground of all being. The 
Vedantic practitioner seeks to realise ones na¬ 
ture as Brahman by cultivating detachment from 
material objects and from the fruits of actions as 
described in the Bhagavadgita. In Buddhism, the 
practitioner is to see the ultimate unreality of the 
individual self and realise the truth of No Self. 
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In the Jain tradition, one seeks to realise the pure 
nature of the the soul or living being that is free 
from the limitations of materiality. 

For all these iterations of the yogic style of 
practice, materiality, the realm of the senses, is 
problematic. It is that which is to be escaped in 
favour of the realisation of a non-material spirit¬ 
ual reality or transcendent principle. All of the 
various practices that are associated with the 
yogic spiritual style are built upon this ultimate 
aim of finding the highest truth through an ex¬ 
perience of intense inwardness, shutting out the 
realm of the senses as a distraction: closing the 
eyes, breathing deeply, focusing on the breath, let¬ 
ting distracting thoughts melt away and shutting 
them out, one-pointed concentration, and so on. 

Tantra, by contrast, can be seen as the path of 


Hevajra and Nairatmya, Surrounded by a Retinue of 
Eight Da kin is in the Tantric Practices of the 
Shakya School of Tibetan Buddhism. 



transcending the senses not by the shutting out 
or denial of the senses, but by means of the senses. 
Unlike the yogic style of practice, which sees the 
desires evoked by sensory objects as obstacles to 
be overcome, tantra sees these desires as energies 
that can be redirected productively towards the 
aim of spiritual liberation. 

This aim—moksha or liberation from the 
cycle of death and rebirth and the effects of 
karma—is shared by both yogic and tantric spir¬ 
itualities. Again, these two are not to be seen as 
necessarily in opposition, but as differing paths 
to the same ultimate end. 

From a yogic perspective, one can under¬ 
stand why tantra is often perceived as a danger¬ 
ous path; for in practice, there is a very fine line 
between utilising the desire for sensory objects 
as a source of spiritual energy to use on the path 
to liberation and simply indulging such desire. 
Tantric traditions themselves are aware of this 
danger, which is why serious tantric practice, as 
already mentioned, requires initiation by an ex¬ 
perienced teacher, and is often shrouded in se¬ 
crecy. It is not a practice for which everyone is fit. 

At the same time, practitioners within yogic 
traditions became aware, around the middle of 
the first millennium CE, of the spiritual heights 
that could be attained by means of tantric prac¬ 
tice, and began to integrate elements of tantra 
into their own systems. It is at this point that one 
begins to find tantric practices and sensibilities 
starting to infuse traditions such as Vaishnavism, 
Buddhism, and Jainism. The use of mantras, for 
example, meditation on geometric patterns such 
as yantras and mandalas, and the construction 
of beautiful temples designed to physically re¬ 
create the spiritual journey to higher realms—all 
become prominent features of practice within 
these traditions during this period. 

Among these traditions, Buddhism was 
probably the most transformed through its 
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integration of tantric elements and philosophies, 
giving rise to what is sometimes seen as an en¬ 
tirely new yana or vehicle for the attainment of 
awakening: the Vajrayana. Tantric Buddhism, 
philosophically, is an extension of Mahayana 
Buddhism. It incorporates the tantric practice 
and sensibility into the Bodhisattva path. Its very 
name, Vajrayana, is an indicator of this sensi¬ 
bility. The term vajra itself has a double mean¬ 
ing, evocative of the sandhya bhasha , with its 
hidden meanings and connotations. A vajra is 
a thunderbolt—the weapon of the Vedic deity 
Indra—but it is also a diamond. This double 
meaning conveys an idea of the quality of the 
state of awakening to which Vajrayana practice 
is intended to lead. Such awakening comes in a 
flash, like a thunderbolt, rapidly transforming 
the one who pursued this practice. But it is also 
a steady and unshakable state, a concept evoked 
by the image of the hardness of a diamond. In 
some texts, this path is also referred to as the 
Mantrayana, which highlights the importance 
of mantras in this practice. 

The importance of Vajrayana practice in the 
wider Buddhist world is shown by the prom¬ 
inence of this form of Buddhism in particular 
regions. The dominant forms of Tibetan Bud¬ 
dhism, historically, have all been tantric; and 
Vajrayana is the Buddhism of Nepal, Bhutan, 
and the Himalayan regions of India as well. Tan¬ 
tric Buddhism was also transmitted into China, 
Korea, and Japan. Two of the major systems of 
contemporary Buddhism in Japan, Shingon and 
Tendai, are both thoroughly tantric. 

The incorporation of tantric elements into 
Vaishnava practice was eased, no doubt, by the 
fact that Vaishnava traditions are already deeply 
rooted in bhakti—the practice of intense devotion 
to the personal form of the Supreme Lord. Bhakti, 
like tantra, channels the emotions toward a spirit¬ 
ual end—in this case, emotions of intense love and 


devotion. In their focus on cultivation, rather than 
suppression, of emotional energies, as well as their 
disregard for traditional strictures relating to social 
status or caste’, the traditions of bhakti and of tan¬ 
tra could be seen to share a common sensibility. 

The tradition that was most resistant to tan¬ 
tra was Jainism. The eighth century Shvetambara 
Jain philosopher, Haribhadrasuri, who is prob¬ 
ably best known for his broad-minded religious 
pluralism and openness to seeing the truth in a 
variety of spiritual paths, was sharply critical of 
tantric practice . 5 The centrality of cultivating 
moral purity and restraint of sensory desires in 
the Jain path made it very difficult to reconcile 
with tantra. Nevertheless, even Jains incorpor¬ 
ated tantric elements into their practice during 
this time in the form of beautiful and elaborate 
temples, the use of spiritual diagrams such as yan- 
tras and mandalas, and the recitation of mantras, 
including bija mantras. 

Similarly to Jainism, the Theravada tradition 
of Buddhism was more resistant to tantric elem¬ 
ents than was Mahayana. As with Jainism, Thera¬ 
vada conservatism, with its emphasis on closely 
adhering to the path of the Buddha, with little 
or no innovation, did not lend itself to the in¬ 
corporation of tantric elements on a large scale. 

The traditions that have the strongest as¬ 
sociations with tantra, though, are the Shaiva 
and Shakta traditions of Hinduism. Indeed, the 
Shakta traditions are, for all intents and purposes, 
synonymous with tantra. The sacred texts known 
as tantras, from which the tantric tradition takes 
its name, are overwhelmingly Shakta texts. The 
Shakta traditions are of course centered on the 
worship of Shakti, the Mother Goddess, who 
embodies the power, shakti , of creation. Indeed, 
one reason for the aforementioned speculation 
that the tantric system might be traceable to the 
Indus Valley Civilisation is the fact that God¬ 
dess worship appears to have been a prominent 
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part of the religion of 
that ancient culture. The 
deity Shiva, being the 
husband of Shakti, the 
Shaiva, and Shakta trad¬ 
itions share many things 
in common, including a 
deeply tantric sensibil¬ 
ity. In addition to the 
Shakta traditions, the 
Kashmiri Shaiva trad¬ 
ition, too, could be con¬ 
sidered a purely tantric 
system of thought and 
practice, systematised by 
the Shaiva philosopher, 

Abhinavagupta, in the late tenth century CE. 

At the heart of tantric philosophy is the idea 
that Shakti is not only the power of creation, but 
that all of existence is her manifestation. This is 
the tantric version of non-dualism or Advaita. In 
contrast with the mainstream interpretations of 
Advaita Vedanta, in which Brahman is real and 
the world an illusion, tantric Advaita teaches that 
the world is a real and true manifestation or trans¬ 
formation of the Divine Mother. Maya is seen in 
tantra not as a deluding illusion, but as a creative 
power by which the Mother Goddess brings all 
things into being, thus giving expression to her 
infinite glory. Or rather, maya is deluding if one 
fails to see the Divine Mother within all things, 
but conducive to liberation if one sees the world 
as nothing but the reflection of her beauty. 

This is the tantric version of the £ two truths’ 
doctrine of the Mahayana Buddhist master Na- 
garjuna and the Advaita Vedanta master Acharya 
Shankara. The material realm is non-different 
from the realm of awakening. Reality as per¬ 
ceived through the lens of ignorance is samsara. 
The same reality, perceived truly, is nirvana. 
Reality itself is one. 


Sri Ramakrishna 
expresses this tantric 
sensibility when he in¬ 
vokes the distinction be¬ 
tween vidya- maya and 
avidya- maya: 

This universe is created by 
the Mahamaya of God. 
Mahamaya contains both 
vidyamaya, the illusion 
of knowledge, and avidy- 
amaya, the illusion of ig¬ 
norance. Through the 
help of vidyamaya one 
cultivates such virtues as 
the taste for holy com¬ 
pany, knowledge, de¬ 
votion, love, and renunciation. Avidyamaya 
consists of the five elements and the objects of 
the five senses—form, flavor, smell, touch, and 
sound. These make one forget God . 6 

The aim of tantric practice is therefore to ef¬ 
fect a revolution in the awareness of the practi¬ 
tioner—to shift the practitioner from the state 
of avidya-m&yz, perceiving a world of persons 
and objects which are separable into pure’ and 
‘impure,’ to the state of vidya- maya, or wisdom, 
in which God is all and all is God. 

Tantric Subtle Physiology: 

Kundalini Shakti and the System of 
Nad is and Chakras 

One of the most distinctive features of tantra is 
its subtle physiology. According to tantra, co-ex- 
isting with the physical body or gross body, and 
also occupying the same space are various subtle 
bodies. The idea of subtle bodies is of course an 
ancient one, and can also be found in the Upani- 
shads—such as the idea of the koshas , or ‘sheaths’ 
surrounding the atman , or Self; the ananda-maya- 
kosha , or body of bliss, the vijnana-maya-kosha , or 
body of consciousness, the mano-maya-kosha , or 
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mental body, the prana-maya-kosha, the body of 
vital energy, and the anna-maya-kosha, the outer¬ 
most ‘food body,’ or physical body. 

Tantra, however, describes a highly complex 
subtle body made up of seventy-two thousand 
nadis , or nerve channels, which fill almost the 
entire space of the physical body, and which, 
when depicted visually, appear not unlike the 
physical nervous system as it is known to med¬ 
ical science. Much like the physical nervous sys¬ 
tem, the complex of nadis connects to a central 
channel, the sushumna nadi , which corresponds 
to the spinal cord. 

Along the sushumna nadi are located a series 
of seven subtle energy centers known as chakras. 
Each chakra is associated with a different type of 
emotional and spiritual state. The bottommost 
chakra, located in the space corresponding with 
the base of the spine, the muladhara chakra, sym¬ 
bolizes immanence, physical limitation, and bond¬ 
age ’. 7 In most persons, a powerful subtle energy lies 
coiled within this chakra. This energy or shakti , 
is the immanent presence of Shakti, the Mother 
Goddess, in all beings. The aim of much of tantric 
practice is to awaken this coiled or kundalini shakti 
and cause it to ascend up the sushumna nadi. 

As the kundalini energy ascends, it activates 
each of the chakras in succession, thus unleash¬ 
ing the energies associated with them. Just above 
the muladhara chakra, in the area of the navel, 
is the svadhishthana chakra, which is associated 
with lust (i kama ), greed ( lobha ), delusion ( moha ), 
pride ( mada ), and envy ( matsarya)' (ibid.). Next, 
in the area of the solar plexus, is the manipura 
chakra, which is associated with the power of cre¬ 
ation and destruction. Above this chakra, is the 
all-important anahata chakra, or heart chakra, 
which is associated with the higher spiritual emo¬ 
tions of compassion and devotion. This chakra is 
given a strong emphasis in many traditions, and 
is in fact depicted in the Katha Upanishad as the 


dwelling place of the Self within the body. Above 
this chakra is the vishuddha chakra, located in 
the area of the throat and connected with purity. 
Then there is the ajna chakra, located in the space 
just above and between the eyebrows. This chakra 
is also known as the ‘Third Eye’, because of its lo¬ 
cation, but also because of its association with the 
cultivation of spiritual perception. Finally, at the 
very top of the head, and corresponding with the 
physical brain, is the sahasrara chakra or ‘thou- 
sand-petalled lotus’. The aim of tantric practice is 
to cause the kundalini chakra to rise, energising 
and illuminating all of the chakras, culminating 
in the sahasrara chakra. In some texts, the illu¬ 
mination of this last chakra is equated with the 
experiences of awakening and liberation. 

Sources of Controversy 

The spiritual power that is unleashed with the 
rising of the kundalini shakti is such that, again, 
many yogic masters from a variety of traditions 
have been attracted to tantric practice, in order 
to make use of the energies inherent in the subtle 
body as an aid to the attainment of spiritual goals. 

It is also the case, however, that this practice has 
attracted those who are interested in becoming 
powerful for worldly reasons. Tantric practice 
that is pursued with the aim of achieving magi¬ 
cal powers, rather than for the sake of spiritual 
awakening, could be seen as the Indie equivalent 
of what is known in the West as ‘black magic’. 
One reason for the negative reputation that tan¬ 
tra has in many parts of India is the existence of 
persons who have, indeed, cultivated tantric prac¬ 
tice in order to exercise control over others. This 
is of course another reason that serious tantric 
teachers are not willing to pass on their know¬ 
ledge to those students whom they regard as lack¬ 
ing in the spiritual maturity needed to handle the 
power of the kundalini shakti responsibly. 

Yet another source of controversy and of 
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negative perceptions is the existence of bona 
fide tantric traditions that, in the name of cul¬ 
tivating a state of non-dual awareness in their 
practitioners, encourage them to engage in prac¬ 
tices that would normally be seen as impure in 
conventional society. One of the most extreme 
examples of such a tradition is the Shaiva Ag- 
hori or Tree from terror’ sect. Aghori practice is 
designed both to express and to cultivate a state 
beyond fear. It includes meditating in cremation 
grounds, which are normally regarded as unclean 
places, and even eating the corpses of the dead, in 
order to overcome the sense of disgust. The beg¬ 
ging bowl of an Aghori monk is a human skull. 

Though regarded as extreme by mainstream 
Hindu society, one can see the philosophical ra¬ 
tionale for Aghori practice in the teaching that 
all of reality—including those parts that are nor¬ 
mally seen as unclean, impure, or terrifying—are 
but manifestations of the infinite and pure con¬ 
sciousness that is the ground of all being. If all of 
reality is truly one, then pure’ and ‘impure’ are 
illusions—dualities created by an unenlightened 
consciousness. Tantra breaks beyond such dual¬ 
ity in a dramatic and powerful fashion. 

Tantric practices involving ritualised sexual ac¬ 
tivity—practices intended not for monastic prac¬ 
titioners, but for householders—and intended 
to harness the power of sexual desire in order to 
awaken the kundalini energy are another source 
of controversy, and of negative perceptions of 
tantra. As with the use of tantra to gain magical 
powers, the use of tantric practice merely as a sex¬ 
ual indulgence is something that the guardians of 
the tradition, the gurus of tantric lineages, seek to 
guard against by initiating only those that they see 
as spiritually ready to engage in and benefit from 
such practices without falling into lust and attach¬ 
ment. However, with the rise of sexual freedom in 
the Western world, many in the West have been 
drawn to tantra as a path that affirms the inherent 


divinity of sexuality, and the potential for sexual¬ 
ity to lead to a state of spiritual freedom. Mixed 
with what is clearly a genuine sense of the imman¬ 
ent presence of the divine in all aspects of human 
existence, there are also those who—as with Yoga 
in the West—see tantra only as a way to enhance 
their sensory experience. Versions of tantra mar¬ 
keted to Western audiences therefore often bear 
little resemblance to the spiritual paths developed 
in India. This creates yet another source of nega¬ 
tive reaction by mainstream Hindus to tantra—or 
that which passes itself off as tantra . 8 

Tantra in the Sadhana of 
Sri Ramakrishna 

As we have already seen, Sri Ramakrishna ex¬ 
presses a tantric understanding of the nature of 
existence in his account of maya. And as a priest 
of the Goddess Kali, the most tantric of Hindu 
deities, he certainly had an intimate awareness 
of tantra. In fact, Bengali culture generally has a 
strong tantric undercurrent, Bengal being a part 
of India where tantra and Shakta traditions have 
been especially prevalent. According to the ac¬ 
counts of Sri Ramakrishna’s life and spiritual prac¬ 
tice, he spent a substantial amount of the period of 
his life that was dedicated to sadhana under the tu¬ 
telage of a tantric teacher, the Bhairavi Brahmani. 

As with the numerous other sadhanas or spir¬ 
itual practices that Sri Ramakrishna undertook, 
it is said that he achieved the ultimate state to 
which tantra is aimed: the awakening of the kun¬ 
dalini shakti. ‘He actually saw the Power, at first 
lying asleep at the bottom of the spinal column, 
then waking up and ascending along the mystic 
Sushumna canal and through its six centres, or 
lotuses to the Sahasrara, the thousand-petalled 
lotus in the top of the head. He further saw that 
as the Kundalini went upward the different lo¬ 
tuses bloomed. And this phenomenon was ac¬ 
companied by visions and trances .’ 9 
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Conclusion: An Important Dimension of 
Indian and Global Spiritual Heritage 

In practising tantric spirituality, alongside various 
Vaishnava devotional practices, Advaita Vedanta, 
Christianity, and Islam, Sri Ramakrishna shows 
that this path, like the others, is a valid and effect¬ 
ive path to God-realisation. Like the Jain master 
Haribhadra, Sri Ramakrishna did not recommend 
the more extreme or vamachara , left-handed’ tan¬ 
tra to his followers. He said, for example, that It 
is extremely difficult to practise spiritual discip¬ 
line looking on woman as ones mistress. To regard 
oneself as her child is a very pure attitude’ (123). He 
also condemned the pursuit of tantra for gaining 
magical powers, saying that one cannot get rid of 
maya as long as one exercises supernatural powers’ 
(285). But he also defended the practice of tantra 
to those who were sceptical of it and also went 
into great detail in teaching his disciples about the 
kundalini shakti and the chakras (311, 499-500). 

Tantra, a spirituality which affirms the in¬ 
herent divinity of the world and calls its practi¬ 
tioners to see and experience God in all things, 
is fundamentally compatible with the deepest 
teaching of Vedanta: ‘All this world, all reality, 
is indeed Brahman.’ 

In a time when the physical world has been 
devalued as mere raw material for the fulfilment 
of our desires, leading us to environmental ca¬ 
tastrophe, the tantric sense of the universe as the 
body of the Divine Mother could help to fuel 
an ecological ethos that would facilitate more 
respectful treatment of the Earth and the life 
forms which inhabit it. And in a time when the 
unbridled pursuit of sensual desire has similarly 
led us to the brink of disaster, the spiritualisa¬ 
tion of the sensual might lead, again, to a more 
respectful and less exploitive attitude toward 
other persons, especially towards women, who 
would be seen as forms of the Goddess. There 
is much to be gained from tantric wisdom; and 



the example of Sri Ramakrishna encourages us 
to discern this wisdom and learn from it. 
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T ^he idea of sacred immanence, the 
affirmation of the force and presence of 
the supreme Reality in every dimension of 
the manifest universe, is powerfully expressed in 
Shakta theology and is the hallmark of tantric 
Shaktism. Models of the Mahadevi represented 
by Shakta strains in Hindu theology expand 
the roles of the Divine Feminine, and associate 
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Shakti with transcendence as well as immanence. 
It is, however, an emphasis on the sacred nature 
of this world and the valorisation of earthly life 
that especially distinguishes Shakta theology. 

The term ‘Shakti’ appears early in Vedic lit¬ 
erature where it tends to denote some sort of 
potency, capability, or service . 1 The Shvetash - 
vatara Upanishad describes a Supreme Being 
who, by the manifold application of his creative 
power, his shakti , manifests the polymorphous 
universe . 2 The conceptualisation of Shakti as 
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a creative force inherent in all things began its 
development in the philosophical literature of 
the classical period but did not represent a fully 
systematised principle representing a universal 
Feminine Divinity with cosmogonic, soteriolog- 
ical, liberative, and theistic significance until the 
sixth century ce with the appearance of the Dm 
Mahatmyam , which is the first elaboration of the 
theology of the universal Goddess, Mahadevi, or 
Shakti. It melds together various philosophical 
constructs—such as Shakti, maya, Prakriti, and 
the notion of ultimate Reality—to create the 
portrait of the great Goddess, Mahadevi. The 
text portrays her as the causal agent of creation 
and implicitly identifies her with the ground of 
Being—thus crowning her with transcendence . 3 

By the early medieval period, a more exten¬ 
sive and nuanced development of a theology of 
Shakti occurs in the soteriological structure of an 
orientation identifiable as tantra, which offers a 
profound and detailed system of Shakti worship 
and enfolds, within its tradition of praxis, the 
glorification of the feminine, not only as nur¬ 
turing aspects of Shakti or Mahadevi, but as em¬ 
bodiments of her manifold energies: creative, 
dissolutive, veiling, and enlightening. Tantra 
draws on various ancient, indigenous, village, 
and primal practices, as well as the legacy of 
Vedic rites. In doing so, it articulates methods of 
connecting with the pervasive but diffuse powers 
of Shakti in order to channel these energies for 
spiritual or material benefit. The life and needs 
of the householder are not devalued or perceived 
as an obstacle to liberation; nor are women, who 
are explicitly identified with Shakti, the feminine 
principle in tantra. 

In all of India’s prolific philosophical output, 
no system born of the soil of Indian thought has 
attracted as much controversy as the religious 
practices of tantra. The reason for this is simply 
that tantra dared to uphold, in practice, the 


notion of divine immanence that it enshrines in 
doctrine. That is, that an essential unity underlies 
all phenomenal existence, that one consciousness 
pervades all life, male and female, the brahmin 
and the outcaste, the incense-scented temple, 
and acrid smoke-filled cremation ground; and 
is expressed in the rich diversity of the manifold 
universe. To bring down the doctrine of divine 
immanence to the level of practice, some tantric 
sects, for example, kula-marga , have felt it ne¬ 
cessary to sacralise and consecrate activities and 
places deemed impure or profane according to 
orthodox norms. 

Tantra asserted that since all life was thus 
imbued with the energy of the Divine, all activ¬ 
ity was also thus imbued. The profession of the 
weaver or the potter is, in essence, no different 
from the cosmic viewpoint, than that of a priest 
or scholar. The practices of tantra challenge the 
existence of abuses arising out of varna-jati re¬ 
lated distinctions, sexism, and classism; philo¬ 
sophical teachings rendered inaccessible to the 
lower economic classes and women; religious 
practices mired in a complex of ritual purity 
rules; and life fraught with taboos. Moreover, it 
has been assumed in orthopraxy that to begin a 
journey of spiritual realisation, it was first neces¬ 
sary to forsake the material, physical, and emo¬ 
tional content of life. 

Tantra maintains that life is sacred and that 
enlightenment should be found in the rhythm 
and flow of natural living. What is required is a 
suspension of preconceived notions of physical 
reality. While we see through the veil of dual¬ 
ism, we will be repulsed by the charnel ground 
and uplifted before a temple gate; contemptu¬ 
ous of the street sweeper and reverent towards 
the priest; terrified of death and clinging fear¬ 
fully to life. When the veil of maya or the prism 
of dualism lifts from our vision, we see through 
enlightened eyes the one shimmering field of 
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energy that holds all existence together. We see 
that we are also part of this timeless field and 
thus are also eternal. With the illumined mind 
we do not denigrate this life; we simply enhance 
our experience of it immeasurably. This, then, is 
true enlightenment —embodied enlightenment — 
according to the tantric vision. 

The sacred texts of tantra are mostly anony¬ 
mous. They are numerous and are categorised 
into three groups: agamas, nigamas , and yama- 
las , and are in the form of instructional dia¬ 
logues between divinities, often, Shiva and a 
form of Mahadevi. For example, the type of tan¬ 
tra in which Shiva addresses Parvati is known 
as agama ; whereas, nigama generally indicates a 
revelation by Parvati to Shiva. The original tan- 
tras can be grouped into sections according to 
deities, that is, Shaiva agama for worshippers of 
Shiva, Vaishnava agama for devotees of Vishnu, 
Shakta nigama for those who hold Shakti as the 
supreme Divine. The tantra literature was de¬ 
veloped over a long period of time; the earliest 
texts date back to the early part of the common 
era; some were assembled as late as the last cen¬ 
tury. Tantra became a significant and distinct 
movement during India’s medieval period, 
eighth to twelfth centuries CE, and continues to 
be a living tradition to the present day. 

The roots of tantra are shrouded in the mists 
of antiquity. Tantric ritual symbols are found in 
the Harappan culture, Indus Valley civilisation, 
in the form of yogic postures and in Mother 
Goddess icons . 4 In tantric theology the Ma¬ 
hadevi or Shakti is the creative and sustain¬ 
ing, as well as the dissolutive or re-absorptive 
power underlying the manifest cosmos. She is 
the matrix of the universe and, as mula-Vvzkcm, 
its foundational material substance. Hence, she 
fully permeates the world. Indeed, Shakti does 
not employ a specific power or force to create 
the world—ultimately, she is the world, and all 
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its diverse forms are aspects of her being. This 
insight offers a potential paradigmatic theo¬ 
logical framework towards a Hindu eco-theo¬ 
logical perspective. 

The Tantric Theological Paradigm 

Since we see, feel, and think in dualities, tantra 
regards a dyadic model to be the most effective 
starting point for practices aimed at the even¬ 
tual transcendence of dualistic conceptions. 
This, indeed, is what tantra does when it uses 
the Shiva-Shakti construct. We perceive life in 
black or white, good or evil, masculine or femi¬ 
nine. The Shiva-Shakti model of divine forces 
uses this universal tendency effectively. Tantra 
worships the Divine as these two principles— 
masculine and feminine, Being and Becoming, 
static ground of consciousness and dynamic 
field of energy. From the eternal Brahman, em¬ 
anates Shiva, parama-Vmushz, the masculine 
aspect, timeless Being, pure potentiality, primal 
consciousness and Shakti, the Divine Mother, 
the dynamic power of Becoming, the origin of 
created form, and the cause of time. She medi¬ 
ates between the absolute and the relative, be¬ 
tween the eternal and the ever-changing. The 
cosmos is a synthesis of this pair of polarities 
and thus is, in essence, dyadic as opposed to 
monistic or dualistic. Distinct phenomena nei¬ 
ther melt into a unity in which their individual 
qualities are subsumed, nor do they exist in in¬ 
dependent solitude wrapped in their distinct¬ 
ness. This universal truth is symbolised by the 
masculine and feminine principles which are 
seen by the illumined mind not as two separate 
entities or as one being, but as a dyadic or two¬ 
fold unity. In this bi-unity, each mutually inter¬ 
penetrates the other, is inseparable from it, and 
is co-necessary with it. 

Since it is the feminine principle which is the 
creative aspect of the divine, the intermediary 
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between the absolute and the relative, tantra 
gives this dynamic divine power a face—a femi¬ 
nine face. In the mind of the worshipper, all life, 
all that exists becomes infused with sanctity be¬ 
cause she or he experiences the presence of the 
Divine Mother of the universe in all phenomena. 
Only the gossamer threads of duality separate us 
from this understanding. 

The play of Shakti is eternal. Her energy 
moves in orderly cycles of dynamism and rest. 
During periods of motion, the energy undergoes 
changes and alterations; it reorganises itself dur¬ 
ing the period of rest and, thus, the continuous 
process of creation, preservation, dissolution, re¬ 
organisation, and recreation continue ad infini¬ 
tum. It is important to remember that in tantra, 
Shiva and Shakti are not meant to be reduced to 
gender stereotypes. Shakti does not preclude or 
precede Shiva; they are part of each other. Shakti 
is thought of as feminine because she is the pro¬ 
ductive, creative principle. However, all docile 
female stereotypes are shattered when one con¬ 
templates Shakti in her destructive phase. 

The Concept of Shakti in Tantric Theology 

The concept of Shakti is found as far back as 
Vedic literature. But Shakti as a fully systema¬ 
tised cosmogonic and cosmological feminine 
principle arises primarily on the margins of or- 
thoprax Vedic-Brahmanical tradition, in the 
tantric and Shakta sacred texts. Three primary 
foci can be identified in the development of the 
concept of Shakti: a creative ability, perceived as 
feminine and described as the consort or aspect 
of a male divinity; the notion of a cosmogonic 
power possessed by a single supreme Being, sig¬ 
nifying creative ability but not necessarily iden¬ 
tified as feminine; and an all-pervasive divine 
power inherent in creation . 5 These various per¬ 
spectives on the concept of Shakti eventually 
fused and gave rise to the notion of the Feminine 



Divine who represented the power of her divine 
masculine consort to manifest the cosmos. 

The further development of the principle of 
Shakti into the Mahadevi first occurs in the sixth 
century text, Devi Mahatmyam , which signi¬ 
fies ‘The Glorification of the Goddess’, found 
in the Markandeya Purana. In the Devi Mahat- 
my am, various conceptions of the feminine prin¬ 
ciple—Prakriti, maya, Shakti—combine with 
the ideal of an ultimate Reality to create a great 
Goddess who is the power inherent in creation 
and dissolution. She is the primordial material 
substance, mula-prakriti, endowed with the cre¬ 
ative impulse, ichchha-shakti, formless, shunya- 
rupa, yet the matrix of all forms, transcendent 
but immanent. In this text, many mythic repre¬ 
sentations of female deity are merged into the 
great Goddess as her aspects. Thus, in the Devi 
Mahatmyam, the distinct theologies of regional 
goddesses merge with the universal theology of 
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the great Goddess. An important development 
in this text is its departure from the normative 
understanding of Shakti as the capacity or power 
of a supreme masculine divinity. Here, the femi¬ 
nine principle has self-agency and complete au¬ 
tonomy—she is the Absolute. While the entire 
cosmos is the material form of the Mahadevi, she 
is specifically identified with women . 6 However, 
this identification was not emphasised in the rit¬ 
ualised Shakta traditions. While the emergence 
of the Shaiva bhakti movement allowed women a 
certain degree of spiritual self-agency, the Shakta 
priestly tradition and devotion directed towards 
Shakti developed into a sphere, which moved 
away from empowering the spiritual authority 
and self-agency of women. It is only in Shakta- 
tantra that the divine-human identification for 
women is emphasised, and womens right to spir¬ 
itual authority and self-determination affirmed. 
As Payne noted: ‘Shaktism and Tantra form two 
intersecting but not coinciding circles .’ 7 

The philosopher Shashi Bhushan Dasgupta 
has identified three viewpoints on the relation¬ 
ship between Shiva and Shakti: Shiva and Shakti 
are two aspects of the same truth—static and dy¬ 
namic, transcendent and immanent, masculine 
and feminine, and absolute reality is a state of 
unity between the two, samarasa\ Shiva is the 
Ultimate Being to which Shakti eternally be¬ 
longs; nevertheless, neither is real without the 
other; Shiva is shava , like a corpse, without her 
dynamic power, and Shakti has no existence 
without him; Shakti is the highest Reality and 
Shiva is her support—she is the ultimate power 
of which he is merely the container, adhara . 8 

It is in this third aspect that she is often re¬ 
ferred to as Lalita Devi in the Puranas, Tripura- 
sundari or Mahakali in the tantras. The Shaiva 
agamas tend to support the second viewpoint 
and the Shakta tantras present either the first or 
the third perspective. 


In tantra, the feminine principle is understood 
to be the kinetic aspect of consciousness. In tan- 
tric rituals, a woman is seen as the embodiment 
of the feminine principle representing cosmic 
creative energy, the underlying essence of reality. 
The feminine principle—although co-necessary 
with the masculine principle—is ontologically 
primary. According to tantric doctrine, Shakti 
contains all aspects of life: manifestation and dis¬ 
solution, the sensual and the sublime, bliss and 
agony. The universal power of Shakti manifests 
as the phenomenal universe, avast morphogenic 
field, and dissolves and merges once more into 
her. She represents the matrix of consciousness 
underlying universal life as chit-shakti , and is the 
source of all polarities, variance, and distinctions 
in her guise as mayz-shakti. Commensurate with 
tantras life-affirming standpoint, is the inclu¬ 
sion of all life experiences and sensory stimuli 
as potential vehicles for spiritual transformation 
since all forms and phenomena are imbued with 
the force of Shakti and thus are neither innately 
pure nor impure. 

Tantra and Divine Immanence 

Tantra transforms Sankhya dualism into a bi¬ 
polar view of reality which, in its final reso¬ 
lution, becomes a consummate non-dualism. 
Shakta tantra avoids rigid disjunctions between 
the mutable, morphogenic multiplicity of the 
phenomenal world and the unchanging, form¬ 
less singularity of Brahman. Tantra accepts the 
Sankhya correlation between materiality with 
the feminine principle, here, Prakriti, but the lat¬ 
ter is elevated in stature to accommodate tantric 
reverence for Shakti as the genetrix of the uni¬ 
verse. Despite the fact that she is the principle 
of change and materiality, which certain other 
schools of thought may devalue, she is perceived 
as the ultimate Reality—transcendent as well as 
immanent, approachable, and all-pervasive. 
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The Mahanirvana Tantra presents Shakti as 
the matrix of the universe of forms, the source 
into which the universe dissolves at the end of 
a great cosmic cycle and, in the vision of reali¬ 
sation, identical with Brahman. The text pro¬ 
claims that whatsoever fruit is attained by the 
initiate in the Brahman-Mantra [a sadhana de¬ 
voted to Brahman], the same may be had by the 
sadhana of Thee [Shakti ]’. 9 In the Kulachudam - 
ani Nigama , Shakti in the form of Bhairavi 
describes the first stage of her being as the qui¬ 
escent, primordial, transcendent state where she 
is in blissful union with Shiva. This state is iden¬ 
tified with ultimate Reality, Nirguna Brahman . 10 

Some Shakta texts endow Shakti with an onto¬ 
logical primacy. Dasgupta maintains that there are 
tantric and puranic texts, which perceive Shakti as 
the paramount truth and Shiva as the shaktiman , 
the ‘holder’ of Shakti, as her masculine aspect: 
‘[This] view makes Shakti the highest truth, and 
Shiva is conceived of as the support of Shakti. 
Shakti is the more important as the contained 
while Shiva is the container (adhara)... It is from 
this point of view that the Mother worshippers 
would give a subsidiary place to Shiva, whereas 
Shakti as the Mother, is taken to be the highest .’ 11 

Dasgupta identifies Tripurasundari in the 
tantras, and Lalita Devi in the Brahmanda Pu- 
rana with this facet of Shakti. The Vamakesh - 
vara Tantra expresses the primacy of Shakti, 
Tripurasundari in this text, in a way that clearly 
emphasises her autonomy and dynamic causa¬ 
tive self-agency: 

Tripura is the ultimate primordial Shakti, the 
light of manifestation. At dissolution She is 
the abode of all things {tattvas), still remain¬ 
ing herself [not merged into Shiva] ... After she 
emanates, there is no more need for the Lord. 
Devoid of Shakti, Shakta (Paramashiva) cannot 
act... She becomes Shiva with no qualities, no 
characteristics, devoid of the form of Time ... 


She becomes oneness, pure being... She is pure 
spirit, and also the process of manifestation . 12 

Tantra recognises the divine presence within 
all persons regardless of gender, class, or varna- 
jati. Kularnava Tantra , for example, proclaims 
that upon initiation into the tantric path, all 
status-based distinctions of caste and class dis¬ 
solve . 13 The Mahanirvana Tantra asserts that 
even a chandala who has knowledge of Brah¬ 
man is superior to a brahmin who does not pos¬ 
sess this knowledge . 14 The tantras encourage 
women’s spirituality and confer on them the 
right to be a guru to male and female disciples. 
Indeed, in some texts, initiation by a female guru 
is considered the highest form of induction into 
tantric yoga. To the enlightened Shakta, the 
whole universe is Shakti but she is most power¬ 
fully manifest in the feminine way of being. Al¬ 
though the feminine principle has ontological 
equivalence with the masculine principle, it 
enjoys primacy in the spheres of ritual, devo¬ 
tion, and iconography. 

Goddess Lalita Tripurasundari 
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Through a process of devolution, Shakti first 
manifests as chit-shakti , the power of conscious¬ 
ness, then may a- shakti, the veiling power of the 
Divine, and finally as embodied life in her form 
as Vtakxiti-shakti —materiality, nature, which 
births sentient beings. Because she is the force 
of consciousness inherent in all things and in¬ 
deed, because all things are simply modes of her 
being, the natural world is imbued with sanctity. 

The Tantric Perception of Embodiment 

From an ecological perspective—so critical 
now—the right perception of embodiment is of 
prime importance. A hedonistic view of bodily 
satisfaction leads to a life of craving and loss of 
care for the environment which is perceived as a 
resource for material goods for the gratification 
of the senses. A negative view of the body results 
in the devaluation of nature, which for each in¬ 
dividual is experienced first and foremost in her 
or his physical being. Philosophy and knowledge 
may point the way to an enlightened conscious¬ 
ness in relation to ecology, but nature experi¬ 
enced through sights, sounds, scents, colour, 
texture, taste, and touch—all evoke far deeper 
echoes of feeling and resonate with our sense of 
being within the care of the natural world. Tantra 
endows embodiment with a positive valence and 
emphasises sensate experience in its ritual, hon¬ 
ouring the order and functioning of nature in an 
immediate and intimate way. The human body is 
regarded very differently in tantra than in ascetic 
traditions. Of primary importance is that the 
tantric practitioner does not have to renounce 
ordinary life as tantra affirms the divine presence 
in all activity. Consequently, a practitioner can 
lead the life of a householder and simultaneously 
practise her or his sadhana without fear of con¬ 
tamination from the ‘impurities’ of everyday life. 

In the tantric paradigm, there is no stark 
matter-spirit dichotomy splitting body and 


consciousness in which the body is the devalued 
pole of the axis. In tantric doctrine, the body is 
not only the means of spiritual realisation; it also 
contains the truth which is to be realised. Tan¬ 
tra suggests that the ultimate reality underlying 
the universe is the same reality as that which 
forms the foundation of the embodied state. The 
microcosm reflects the macrocosm. Harsh ascetic 
practices mortifying the impure flesh are not rec¬ 
ommended. Essential, instead, is the recognition 
and conscious emotional, cognitive, and phys¬ 
ical realisation of the inherently pure nature of 
the body. The Kularnava Tantra suggests that 
the body encased in karma, is known as the jiva; 
freed from karma, it is Sadashiva, the supreme 
self. The cycle of life, seen as the stage on which 
the play of Shakti is enacted is sacred to tantra. 

Sankhya-influenced soteriologies see the indi¬ 
vidual as consisting of both Prakriti and Purusha, 
but maintain that the two belong to completely 
separate realms— materiality and consciousness. 
The realisation of the Self as Purusha involves a 
devaluation of materiality, Prakriti which, trad¬ 
itionally, has de-sacralised the body and by cor¬ 
ollary the natural world of which the physicality 
is a part, in the process. Tantric doctrine is life 
and world affirming and maintains that realisa¬ 
tion, experiential knowledge of the immanence 
of the divine in all things, can only take place on 
this earth in this body. To be sure, Sankhya does 
believe in jivanmukti , liberation while living, and 
Advaita Vedanta, of course, affirms that mok- 
sha must first be realised—although it cannot 
be completed—in the body. However, Sankhya 
approaches embodiment and embeddedness in 
nature as the obstacles that must be transcended 
in order to know ultimate freedom. In tantra, 
the body-mind is not to be transcended, but 
divinised. Tantras method is not rejection but 
inclusion and transmutation. Whereas the as¬ 
cetic begins with the assumption of impurity as 
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inherent in the embodied state, the tantric practi¬ 
tioner starts with the belief that her or his body is 
the phenomenal manifestation of the noumenal. 
This is evidenced in the tantric notion of a series 
of vital currents through inner etheric channels, 
nadis , and seven focal points of energy, chakras. 
The liberating life-force or power of Shakti, called 
kundalini-iAz^i, resides in a dormant state at the 
lowest level in the unrealised being, resulting in 
the individual remaining unaware of the power 
and presence of Shakti within. The objective of 
much of tantric sadhana is the catalysation and 
dynamic rechannelling of the force of Shakti, as 
life-force, through the chakras. 

The sacramentally sensorial nature of tantric 
rites is designed to awaken the dormant kunda- 
lini -shakti. The physiological intensity of tantric 
sadhana, turned to the goal of the immanence 
of the divine within, aims at directing the kun- 
dalini -shakti through the chakras vivifying each 
center and raising it to the conclusion of its jour¬ 
ney in the final chakra, wherein lies unity-con¬ 
sciousness. The key to the attainment of this goal 
is meditation on the chakras as abodes of differ¬ 
ent manifestations of Shakti and Shiva, which 
enhances the aspirant s perception of the body 
as the site of divine forces. 

This penchant for sacralising embodiment 
finds further expression in the tantric practices of 
bhuta-shuddhi and nyasa. Bhuta-shuddhi requires 
the aspirant to engage in the yoga practice of pra- 
nayama, breath control, and the chanting of Devi 
mantra, sacred sounds that represent the sonic 
frequency of particular aspects of Shakti, in order 
to clear all negative thoughts, feelings, emotions, 
and sensations and to heighten the perception 
that her or his body is indeed infused with the 
force of the noumenal. During the performance 
of the nyasa ritual, the aspirant chanting Devi 
mantras touches parts of the body with the finger¬ 
tips ritually infusing her or his physical being with 



Goddess Durga 


the power of Shakti. This phase of meditation, 
which grounds the worshipper in the physicality 
of the body as the vehicle of transformation, is the 
antithesis of the ascetic bodily mortifications. In 
tantra, the body is already the abode of Shakti; 
the rituals of bhuta-shuddhi and nyasa only serve 
to communicate this to the consciousness of the 
seeker, and by raising that consciousness, such rit¬ 
uals serve to manifest the indwelling Shakti. 

The Theology of Mahakali 

According to tantric doctrine, a determined at¬ 
tempt to see through the duality and into the 
underlying unified field of consciousness and en¬ 
ergy that inheres in, and surrounds us at all levels 
is the only course of action to take in order to 
break through the conditioning of both human 
culture and our physical-biological limitations 
which, together, impose the dualistic percep¬ 
tion on our consciousness. Such a perception is 
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contrary to both the natural and societal sensi¬ 
bilities under which we humans function. Thus, 
what is needed is a methodology by which we 
can surpass our dualistic mode of understanding 
and see through the sense perceptions as well as 
the culturally induced conditioning to the in¬ 
effable unified reality underlying phenomenal 
existence. Such a methodology would have to in¬ 
clude a way of glimpsing the eternal in the fleet¬ 
ing moments of earth-bound time, of seeing the 
presence of the Absolute even in sight of death 
and destruction, of experiencing the omnipres¬ 
ence of the Divine at all times and in all places. 
The fierce iconographic representations of the 
tantric system answered the need for a method¬ 
ology that could effectively induce a radically 
non-dualistic perception of reality and catapult 
the mind to a realm of knowledge transcending 
the rational and sensorial epistemological frame¬ 
work. The fierce appearance of Mahadevi Kali, 


for example, seeks to catalyse the worshipper to 
confront innate fears, hatreds, and aversions. The 
iconography of Mahakali is also designed to chal¬ 
lenge the notion that ultimate Reality resides 
only in the realm of pleasantness and comfort. 
The theology of Kali posits that when one can 
palpably experience the liberating omnipresence 
of the Divine Mother in the midst of disease, 
disaster, and death, one has actually crossed the 
gulf separating ordinary human consciousness 
from the consciousness of an enlightened mind. 

Such a vision of radical divine presence des¬ 
troys all fear. This is reflected in the art of Ma¬ 
hakali in which she is often shown with one hand 
raised in the abhaya-mxi&m which dispels fear, 
eliminates hate, and instils courage in the face of 
trauma. However, although she shows herself in 
her destructive form in the iconographic image, 
Kali is often referred to as Mother, emphasising 
her role as genetrix of the cosmos. The twelfth 
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verse of the Karpuradi Stotra extols her benefi¬ 
cent aspects while acknowledging her destructive 
or re-absorptive power: ‘O Mother! You have 
given birth to the world and continue to protect 
the world. And at the time of dissolution, you 
will withdraw your creation into yourself.’ 

Thus, in identifying the various forms of Ma- 
hakali with Shakti in the fullness of her powers, 
the tantric texts seem to imply that while Shakti 
is present in all phenomena as Vishvarupini, the 
embodiment of the universe, it is most difficult to 
see her in that which we experience as unpleasant, 
undesirable, or fearsome. Hence, according to 
the tantric world view, the work of sadhana must 
begin in the arena that we most wish to avoid. 

The tantric understanding of divine imman¬ 
ence is more fundamental than a theory of im¬ 
manence which, for example, might posit the 
all-pervasiveness of divine ‘spirit’. She is more 
than pervasive divine spirit—she is the causative, 
material, elemental, and conscious power in the 
cosmos, the agent behind all action, the action 
itself, and its result. Although this framework 
of understanding may seem susceptible to nihil¬ 
ism, it has not led to such an attitude in tantra. 
The meaningfulness of life is preserved in the tan¬ 
tric ethos because Shakti is envisioned as Divine 
Mother and the world as her offspring. Hence, 
the destructive forces of Shakti, iconographically 
depicted as the various forms of Mahakali, can 
be understood as reabsorbing into herself that 
which she has birthed and nourished. An analogy 
would be the earth which gives life, sustains life, 
destroys life, and dissolves the remains into herself 
to begin the process anew. From this organic simi¬ 
larity between the way Shakti is envisioned, and 
the way the earth actually functions, a pattern can 
be elicited that joins humanity, the world, and the 
Absolute in a symbiotic system of identification 
and relationality. I conclude with a song by Ka- 
malakanta Bhattacharya (c. 1769-1821): 


Is my Mother, Shyama (Kali), dark? 

The world says Kali is dark; but my mind says 
No, she is not dark. 

The black form is her sky-clad appearance illu¬ 
minating the lotus of my heart, 

Sometimes she is pure white, sometimes golden, 
sometimes blue or red; 

I have never known such a Mother before; my 
life passes in her contemplation 

Sometimes she is Purusha, sometimes she 
Prakriti, sometimes she is Formlessness itself; 

Reflecting on these many moods of Mother, Ka- 
malakanta simply loses his mind. 
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I F YOU ASK A VAISHNAVA whether she or he 
practises tantra, the answer is likely to be: 
‘No, absolutely not. I practise bhaktif In¬ 
deed, it is safe to say that most Vaishnavas con¬ 
sider devotion, bhakti, to Vishnu, Narayana, 
or Krishna to be the defining feature of Vaish- 
navism. What may be less known even within 
current Vaishnava circles is that tantra—or as¬ 
pects of what can be identified as tantra—is 
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generally an integral feature of Vaishnava cul- 
ture and practice. This is particularly the case \ 
in the area of formal or ritual, practices, which «? 
Vaishnavas often identify as archana —the con- z 

stellation of activities centred on the worship of z 

> 

Vishnu as embodied in a physical form, graphic 5 
representation, or feature of physical nature. £ 
Here I want to sketch some features of Vaishnava | 
tantra, particularly as these are found in one of | 
the most important sacred texts for Vaishnavas, S 
namely, the Bhagavata. I hasten to add—and 0 
this is one reason mainstream Vaishnavas may 5 
reject the idea that they practise tantra—that 
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the Vaishnavism I describe here firmly rejects the 
sorts of transgressive practices associated with 
some forms of tantra, sometimes referred to as 
left-handed’ tantra, or the vama-marga. 

Without lingering on attempts to define tan¬ 
tra as such, let us very briefly look at the Vaish¬ 
nava scriptural corpus in which tantra plays 
a part. Here the beginning point of inquiry 
must be the classical locus of the tradition, a 
group of texts known as Pancharatra Samhitas 
or Pancharatra Agamas. Srivaishnavas, in par¬ 
ticular, have regarded these texts as revelation, 
on a par with the revelatory Vedic Samhitas. 
Pancharatra is, broadly speaking, concerned 
to link the phenomenal world with the tran¬ 
scendent realm, where Narayana rules as the su¬ 
preme divinity, with whom a practitioner seeks 
to gain some form of union or communion, 
and whose eternal association and residence 
in his realm is sought. A key principle in Pan¬ 
charatra literature that links this world with 
the transcendent world is the notion of vyuha , 
whereby a fourfold expansion of Narayana—as 
the deities Vasudeva, Sankarshana, Pradyumna, 
and Aniruddha—bring into manifest form the 
fundamental constituents of this world, thus 
bridging the otherwise unbridgeable chasm 
between the phenomenal and transcendent 
realms. Also important in Pancharatra for es¬ 
tablishing a connection to transcendence is the 
employment of mantra—sacred incantations— 
in meditation and audible recitation, as regular 
practices for divinisation of the practitioner, 
bringing her or him to the level of purity fit for 
approaching the divinity. 

In later Pancharatra literature, possibly after 
500 CE, the application of mantra is seen less as 
a matter of mechanical recitation and more as a 
vehicle for the realisation of bhakti, devotion, 
in relation to the deity. In this view, the care¬ 
fully recited mantra, properly received through 


initiation from a qualified guru or acharya con¬ 
veys divine grace to the sadhaka, practitioner, 
facilitating devotional, reciprocal exchange that 
comes to be the dominant ideal of the various 
Vaishnava bhakti traditions. Within these trad¬ 
itions, along with the recitation of appropriate 
mantras, the worship of physical images of the 
divinity is common, and the particulars of wor¬ 
ship continue, to the present day, to be drawn 
from Pancharatra and related or derivative lit¬ 
erature. Thus, the emphasis on bhakti may some¬ 
what obscure practitioners’ conscious awareness 
that their ritual practices are tan trie in character. 
Still, one can speak of these practices as Vaish¬ 
nava tantra, recognising ‘family resemblances’ to 
more explicitly tantric traditions. 

In a much different genre of Sanskrit texts 
than Pancharatra literature, is arguably one 
of the most important and popular works for 
Vaishnavas of several traditions, the Bhagavata, 
also known as the Srimad Bhagavata Purana or 
Srimad Bhagavatam. The time and place of this 
work’s provenance is much disputed, but most 
agree that at least by the tenth century CE its 
present form and content were fixed. Evidence 
of its popularity can be found—aside from its 
wide-ranging interpretation in the performing 
and graphic arts throughout India—also in the 
high degree of Sanskrit commentarial attention 
it has received from representatives of several dif¬ 
ferent Vaishnava traditions, because the Bhaga¬ 
vata is a springboard for reflecting on Vaishnava 
tantra, broadly conceived. 

Here I will not make a detailed examination 
of the Bhagavata in terms of tantra. Suffice to 
note that throughout most of the Bhagavata 
there are occasional allusions to Pancharatra 
elements, such as reference to the four vyu - 
has , initiation into the practice of mantra reci¬ 
tation, and—more on this later—allusions to 
circular graphic shapes, mandalas, conducive 
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for meditation. However, we find one chap¬ 
ter in particular, in the eleventh, out of twelve 
skhandhas or books, that expressly focuses on 
ritual worship, overviewing practices that the 
narrator—Sri Krishna, addressing his devotee 
Uddhava—explicitly refers to as a mixture of 
both Vedic and tantric elements. Here I offer 
my translation of a few selected verses from the 
twenty-seventh chapter of book eleven of the 
Bhagavata, and I provide brief elaborations and 
explanations in pursuit of a broad understand¬ 
ing of how many Vaishnavas from both early and 
contemporary times engage with tantra. 

‘In an image, on the ground, or in fire; in the 
sun, in water, or in ones own heart, the twice- 
born, imbued with devotion, may forthrightly 
worship me—ones own guru—with physical 
objects and substances.’ 1 The idea of‘worship’— 
here the Sanskrit term archana is used—can have 
a variety of associations. Here the emphasis is 
on ritual practices involving the presentation of 
physical objects and substances considered pleas¬ 
ing to the divinity, in this case Sri Krishna, since 
it is he, speaking to Uddhava, who refers to him¬ 
self. In turn, such physical objects and substances 
are to be offered to the divinity seen as present 
in a physical object—image, ground, or sun—or 
substance, fire or water. 

The inclusive spirit of the Bhagavata is indi¬ 
cated here: Sri Krishna offers a variety of options 
regarding physical and non-physical objects and 
forms in which he is willing to receive worship. 
But he also indicates two restrictions. First, he 
stipulates that one must be dvija , ‘twice-born’, 
referring to the Vedic rather than the tantric sys¬ 
tem, wherein birth into what Vedic-brahmin- 
ical culture regards as one of the three higher 
varnas —brahmana, kshatriya, or vaishya—is a 
prerequisite for initiation into Vedic study and 
ritual practice. However, more broadly and ac¬ 
commodating of the tantric system, it may refer 


to one who has received a ‘second birth’ in the 
form of initiation, diksha , which in Vaishnava 
tantra is possible for anyone who accepts and ser¬ 
iously follows a qualified guru’s guidance, regard¬ 
less of one’s family background. Tantra is also 
implied in the second of the two restrictions, 
namely, that the worshipper must be ‘imbued 
with devotion’. Although bhakti, devotion, is 
typically contrasted with tantra, in Vaishnava 
tantra traditions, a proper mood of selfless devo¬ 
tion must be the driving force and basic principle 
of all tantric practices. 

‘It is declared that there are eight types (of 
sacred images appropriate for worship), namely, 
those formed of stone, of wood, of metal, of 
clay, of sand, of jewels, as a painting, and in the 
mind’ (n.27.12). One might well wonder: ‘How 
is it possible to have devotion for a lifeless image 
made of material elements?’ In the practice of 
Vaishnava tantra, one learns to regard all ‘mat¬ 
ter’ as energy, shakti , of the supreme energetic, 
shaktiman , person, Bhagavan or Vishnu. Since 
all energy originates in Vishnu, he can transform 
or perhaps better, ‘transubstantiate’, any material 
substance for his own purposes, or for benefiting 
his devotees. The Vaishnava tantra texts, Pan - 
charatraAgamas , provide detailed ritual proced¬ 
ures for invoking Vishnu into an image, either 
temporarily or permanently. The aggregate of 
these procedures is called prana -pratishta, liter¬ 
ally ‘establishing life’. But equally important as 
such formalities is the devotional attitude of the 
practitioner, by virtue of which her or his eyes 
are said to be ‘smeared with the salve of love’, en¬ 
abling the practitioner to see the object of wor¬ 
ship as the divine subject. 

‘The ritual worship of me in images, and so 
on, is done with prescribed items; yet for the 
desireless devotee, (ritual worship is done) with 
whatever items can be readily obtained, as well 
as by mentally fashioned offerings’ (11.27.15). 
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Vaishnava tantra facilitates becoming free from 
selfish motivation while uncovering the supreme 
Self or Subject, residing in the heart. Here ‘de¬ 
sireless’ translates amayin , literally Void of trick 
or guile’. In this understanding, the Vaishnava is 
so absorbed in the spirit of selfless service that 
she or he can very easily please the Lord, Vishnu, 
by offering him simple, easily obtained items. As 
Sri Krishna, a form of Vishnu; or as many Vaish- 
navas would say, the original Lord, of whom 
Vishnu is a secondary form, tells Arjuna in the 
Bhagavadgita: A leaf, flower, fruit, or water— 
whatever is offered to me with devotion, I, who 
am moved by such devotion, accept .’ 2 Still, there 
are more detailed prescriptions of how one may 
please the Lord, and votaries try their best to 
follow them. 


‘O Uddhava, in the worship of images, ritual 
bathing and decoration are most pleasing; for 
a graphic design on the ground, tattva-vinyasa 
(ritual invocations with mantras) is most pleas¬ 
ing; for worship in consecrated fire, oblations 
of food grains soaked in ghee is most pleasing .’ 3 
The devotional Vaishnava engaged in Vaishnava 
tantra practices is eager to know what pleases the 
Lord. Such a Vaishnava understands that perfec¬ 
tion is attained simply by giving pleasure to the 
supreme person. Just as one naturally seeks to 
please a person whom one respects and admires, 
the same principle applies in relation to Vishnu. 

Today, in India especially, some temple 
images of Vishnu or Sri Krishna are well known 
for receiving rich ornamentation. For example, 
Lord Venkateshvara, also known as Balaji, who 
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Tirupati Bolaji 


is visited daily by thousands of pilgrims in his 
temple in Tirupati, south India, is always seen 
adorned with genuine diamonds, rubies, and 
gold finery. 

Especially in tantric forms of worship, there 
are numerous types of vinyasa or nyasa pre¬ 
scribed. Typically, these procedures involve the 
meditative placement’ of particular mantras or 
single syllables, often with a physical gesture of 
touching the intended location, on parts of one’s 
own body or on parts of a sacred image or dia¬ 
gram. The idea is that by such placement, one is 
infusing the body, image, or diagram, with the 
sacred sounds, thus raising it to the level of atem- 
poral being on which proper worship takes place. 

Worship in sacred fire, though generally asso¬ 
ciated with Vedic, rather than tantric practices, is 
included here to affirm the Bhagavata’s inclusive¬ 
ness. Oblations of grains and ghee are conveyed 
by sacred fire to various divinities invoked by 
mantras—divinities who are understood to be 
representatives of Vishnu in specific functions 
and capacities. 

182 


‘Offerings (such as 
arghya and flowers) 
are preferred in sun 
worship; worship in 
water is best performed 
with water oblations 
accompanied with 
mantras. Even a lit¬ 
tle water offered with 
faith by my devotee is 
most pleasing, whereas 
abundantly presented 
(items) of a non-devo¬ 
tee do not bring me sat¬ 
isfaction, what to speak 
of (a non-devotee’s of¬ 
fering of) perfumes, 
incense, flowers, lamps, 

and foods’ (11.27.17-8). 

Arghya , literally ‘valuable’, is a ritual vessel that 
usually contains water into which certain food 
grains have been added. It is offered as an hon¬ 
orific gesture to a respected guest. In relation to 
this ritual practice, Vaishnavas like to remember 
a famous episode in the Mahabharata, in which 
Sri Krishna is honoured with an arghya offering 
at the beginning of King Yudhishthira’s rajasuya 
sacrificial rites. In that situation, Sri Krishna’s 
cousin Shishupala, who had been nursing a 
growing hatred for Sri Krishna, vociferously ob¬ 
jects to Sri Krishna being revered so much, spew¬ 
ing out at him a volley of one hundred insults 
and disparagements. In response, Sri Krishna 
blesses Shishupala with instant death, by decap¬ 
itation with his divine weapon, the Sudarshana 
discus, and thereby with liberation—Shishu- 
pala’s soul, entering into Sri Krishna’s body. As 
in verse fifteen earlier, here the emphasis is on the 
attitude of devotion rather than on the particu¬ 
lar items or procedures of offering. Shishupala’s 
hatred of Sri Krishna, though the opposite of 
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devotion, was so intense that his sheer concen¬ 
tration of emotion earned him freedom from the 
cycle of birth and death, samsara. By rendering 
arghya unto Sri Krishna or Vishnu, practitioners 
of Vaishnava tantra remember Shishupalas death 
and its circumstances, confirming for them that 
Sri Krishna, as the primal God, is indeed the 
proper recipient of this offering. 


‘The practitioner should consecrate the three 
vessels—(containing water) for foot-bathing, 
for arghya , and for refreshing the mouth—with 
the heart mantra, head mantra, and hair-tuft 
mantras respectively, followed by the Gayatri 
mantra’ (11.27.22). Both Vedic and tantric rit¬ 
uals have much to do with the establishment 
of equivalences—a local, ‘microcosmic’ item or 
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substance being ritually identified with another 
‘macrocosmic’ entity or principle. In this case, 
the common element, water, becomes identi¬ 
fied—through mantras associated with differ¬ 
ent parts of the body—with physical, human or 
human-like form. This practice underscores the 
identification of the divinity being worshipped— 
Vishnu—with the substances offered to him. 
The consecration of sacred waters for offering is 
similar to the nyasa functions of mantra place¬ 
ment we have already encountered in verse six¬ 
teen. But here the additional 
invocation of the Vedic Gay- 
atri mantra—considered the 
concentrated embodiment 
of the Veda—again indi¬ 
cates the Bhagavata’s inclin¬ 
ation to bring Vedic and 
tantric traditions together 
to emphasise completeness 
and complementarity. 

'When ones physical 
body has been purified 
by air and fire, one should 
meditate on my supreme, 
subtle presence on the lotus 
of the heart—the Lord of 
all beings who is appre¬ 
hended by adepts in the re¬ 
verberation that concludes 
the syllable Om (11.27.23). 

This verse refers briefly to a fairly complex ritual 
called bhuta-shuddhi , purification of the elem¬ 
ents’; by processes involving mantras and visuali¬ 
sations, the worshipper is to purge her or his own 
body. We might think of this process as a subtle 
bath’ that follows the physical, but nonetheless 
ritual, bath, snana , that one takes prior to per¬ 
forming the worship of Vishnu. 

After bhuta-shuddhi , one is ready to go a step 
deeper in meditation, by bringing to awareness 


Vishnu’s presence within oneself. Here is men¬ 
tioned that perfected beings’, siddhas , are able to 
experience Vishnu’s presence by carefully invok¬ 
ing the sacred syllable Om. This syllable, much 
praised in the Vedas and Upanishads, is con¬ 
sidered the sound-embodiment of Vishnu, espe¬ 
cially in his non-personal’ aspect, often equated 
with Brahman, the absolute, devoid of limiting 
qualities, gunas. Generally, however, Vaishna- 
vas prefer to meditate on a non-abstract form 
of Vishnu. Indeed, the Bhagavatam advises else¬ 
where to visualise the div¬ 
inity within one’s heart in a 
human-like form that is in a 
sitting, standing, or reclin¬ 
ing position (3.28.19). 

To gain success in both (the 
pursuit of pleasure and of lib¬ 
eration), one should mentally 
arrange my eight-petalled 
lotus seat—its whorl radiant 
with saffron filaments—with 
(personified) dharma and so 
on, and with the nine (divine 
powers). Then, following 
both Vedic and tantric pre¬ 
scriptions, one should make 
offerings such as foot-wash¬ 
ing water, water for refresh¬ 
ing the mouth, and arghya 
(11.27.25-6). 

Sridhara Swami—an 
important fourteenth to fifteenth century 
Bhagavata authority—and other early Sanskrit 
commentators fill out the details of which per¬ 
sonages are to be represented in the lotus seat: 
dharma, righteousness; jnana, knowledge; 
vairagya , renunciation; and aishvarya , pleni¬ 
tude, are placed by mantra and visualisation, 
respectively between the four cardinal direc¬ 
tions, beginning with the southeast and moving 
clockwise. Their opposites, adharma , irreligion; 
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ajnana , ignorance; and so on, are placed in the 
four cardinal directions, beginning with the east. 
More toward the centre of the seat, one men¬ 
tally places the nine feminine powers, shaktis , 
namely, vimala , purity; utkarshini , eminence; 
jnana, knowledge; kriya, accomplishment; yoga, 
communion; prahvi , modesty; satya, truthful¬ 
ness; ishana , sovereignty; and anugraha, mercy. 

These verses describe a yantra, a symmetrical 
graphic design that is typically two-dimensional 
but may also be three-dimensional—a common 
device found in many varieties of tantric practice. 
Here, the yantra of Vishnu serves as a graphic il¬ 
lustration of the notion that Vishnu is the centre 
and source of all principles upon which the phe¬ 
nomenal world operates, as well as of the femi¬ 
nine powers—counterparts and complements to 
his identity as the supreme powerful. The com¬ 
bination of masculine and feminine principles 
in the yantra particularly marks this account as 
tantric in character, more on this below. 

Then, assets permitting, one bathes the image 
of Vishnu daily, using waters scented with san¬ 
dalwood paste, khus-khus, camphor, vermilion, 
and aloes wood, while reciting mantras such as 
the svarna-gharma , the Mahapurusha Vidya , the 
Purusha Sukta , and Sama Veda hymns such as 
the Rajana and the Rohinya (11.2,7.30-1). 

We come now to a central moment in the se¬ 
quence of Vaishnava ritual worship, the bathing 
of the image. Although the image, seen as the 
very form of Vishnu, is understood to be be¬ 
yond all contamination, still, the act of bathing 
is understood as devotional service, rendering to 
the Lord a sense of freshness and well-being that 
is understood to be not unlike the experience we 
all have from bathing ourselves. 

Some of the mantras mentioned here are 
less known today. However, the Purusha Sukta 
is widely known and recited. It narrates a cos¬ 
mic sacrificial rite in which the cosmic persons 


dismemberment as a process of sacrificial offer¬ 
ing generates the various features of the experi¬ 
enced cosmos. Although the Purusha Sukta is 
decidedly a Vedic hymn, it has become well-in¬ 
tegrated into Vaishnava tantra worship; indeed, 
often the sixteen verses of this hymn are recited 
sequentially with the offering of each of sixteen 
worship items (11.27.38-41). 

'Next, following appropriate prescriptions, my 
loving devotee may decorate me with garments, 
a sacred thread ( upavita ), ornaments, painted 
designs, garlands, and unguents’ (11.27.32). Vaish- 
navas celebrate the physicality of Vishnu’s sacred 
image, caring for it, for him—as one would at¬ 
tend a highly respected person—by providing 
clothes, ornaments, and other accoutrements. In 
many of the countless public temples of Vishnu 
and Sri Krishna in India, and indeed outside 
India, worldwide, dress and ornamentation is a 
source of special attraction for visiting votaries. 
Priests are likely to dress and decorate the image 
in accord with the season or in connection to a 
particular festival or theme. In some temples, in a 
playful and artful spirit of participating in divine 
lila, pastime, on certain occasions the image will 
be dressed in such a way as to make him appear 
as one of the many Vishnu avatar as. All such 
practices are largely sustained by local tradition 
more than by specific scriptural injunctions. By 
such services, physicality and visibility of the 
deity remind the votive of the divinity’s actual 
presence in the world and thus of his accessibility 
to all, despite—or in gracious response to—the 
limitations of human physical embodiment. Put 
another way, as I have written elsewhere: 

The practices of image worship are practices of 
embodiment, both acknowledging the short¬ 
comings of embodiment and celebrating the 
sensory functions with reference to the ob¬ 
ject of worship as the perfect embodiment of 
sentience. Yet they are also practices aimed at 
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transcending temporal embodiment, to gain 
full and uninterrupted participation in Krsna- 
llla. As such they involve not only the senses, 
but also the disciplined imagination, a thinking 
and functioning more or less as if one is already 
situated in the transcendent realm . 4 

Again, the emphasis on embodiment and en¬ 
gagement of the physical senses can be regarded 
as an indicator of the tan trie character of Vishnu 
or Sri Krishna worship. 

‘If possible, one then arranges food offerings 
(such as) molasses, payasa (sweetened rice boiled 
in milk), ghee, fried cakes, biscuits, sweets, 
samyava cakes, yogurt, and soups ’. 5 

Unlike some Shakta tantric traditions, 
Vaishnava practitioners follow the sattvic- 
tantra principle of strictly excluding all non¬ 
vegetarian foods from their worship and their 
own diet. Here Sri Krishna provides only a 
very minimal list of vegetarian items that one 
might offer him, emphasising sweet and dairy 
preparations. Other texts dedicated to the de¬ 
tails of Vaishnava worship, archana , such as 
the sixteenth-century work Hari-bhakti-vilasa , 
provide detailed lists of offerable and un-offer- 
able foods. Regarding dairy products, the as¬ 
sumption is that they are obtained from cows 
which are under life-long protection, go-raksha, 
meaning that, unlike in modern factory dairies, 
cows that no longer give milk will not be sent 
for slaughter; rather, they will be maintained 
throughout their natural lives. 

Vaishnavas invest great attention in the prep¬ 
aration of food for offering to Vishnu or Sri 
Krishna in the murti- form. Since the Lord is 
understood to be fully present in his image, he 
can receive food offerings that have been properly 
prepared with high standards of cleanliness, and 
without the cook having tasted any of the items 
to be offered, prior to offering. Here again, the 
key element is devotion, bhakti, which, if present 


in the practitioner, inspires Sri Krishna to receive 
and relish the offerings, leaving the ‘remnants’, 
prasad for Vaishnavas and others to accept as the 
Lord’s grace in the form of consecrated food. 

The practitioner may then meditate on my se¬ 
rene form as having the hue of molten gold, 
with four arms, bearing conch, disk, club, and 
lotus flower, and wearing brilliant garments the 
colour of lotus filaments. I bear a glittering hel¬ 
met, bracelets, belt, and precious arm-bands; 
and the Shrivatsa emblem, shining Kaustubha 
gem, and forest flower garland adorn my chest. 
While thus meditating, one proceeds to offer 
worship: throwing ghee-soaked wood (into the 
fire), one then sprinkles the fire with two por¬ 
tions of ghee and offers ghee-soaked oblations 
to sixteen divinities, beginning with Dharma 
(Yama), accompanied with the appropriate 
mula- mantra and appropriate verse from the 
sixteen-verse Purusha Sukta , followed by “sv- 
ishti-krite svahd ” (11.27.3 8-41). 

As part of the concluding rites in Vaishnava 
tantric worship of Vishnu, Sri Krishna here ad¬ 
vises another ‘mixed’ practice: Meditation on the 
divine form, as detailed here, is arguably specific¬ 
ally tantric in character, while offering oblations 
into a consecrated fire with various mantras is a 
Vedic practice. Mention of the Purusha Sukta 
hymn , 6 particularly marks the fire rite as Vedic in 
character. A T^/^-mantra, literally ‘root mantra, 
invokes a particular deity by sound. The idea is 
that the deity, in effect, ‘sprouts’ from the prop¬ 
erly intoned mantra. 

‘Having thus worshipped, one then shows 
obeisance to the Lord’s associates and ren¬ 
ders them offerings. One then softly chants 
the root-mantra, remembering Brahman to be 
Narayana himself .’ 7 

We may notice that Sri Krishna provides no 
specific root-mantra in this chapter, nor indeed 
throughout the Bhagavata. The Bhagavata is 
committed to a non-sectarian stance that gives 
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a sense of inclusivity, such that a variety of trad¬ 
itions or schools, sampradayas could identify 
with the Bhagavata vision. Within this broad 
world view, the gurus of particular traditions 
give specific detailed instructions for the prac¬ 
tice of their disciples, along with the particular 
mantra(s) that have been handed down by the 
gurus succession, parampara , of preceptors. As 
in other tantric traditions, Vaishnava tantra is a 
practice grounded in a close preceptor-disciple, 
gmu-shishya relationship. And although Vaish¬ 
nava tantra is not essentially a secretive practice, 
practitioners are nonetheless careful to preserve 
a spirit of intimate reverence for their gurus. One 
way such intimacy is preserved is by keeping the 
mantra(s) received from one’s guru to oneself, 
unless and until one is blessed and commanded 
by one’s guru to take responsibility for becoming 
oneself a preceptor. 

'One may then be my entertainer for a 
while—singing, reciting praises, dancing, 
acting out my activities, and hearing or nar¬ 
rating about me’ (11.27.44). Sri Krishna en¬ 
courages his votaries to display their various 
performative talents for his pleasure. Some 
temple traditions are particularly supportive 
of this aspect of worship, attracting visitors 
to see and hear such skilled and devotional 
performances. Some temples maintain a com¬ 
plete repertoire of songs that are sung by tem¬ 
ple musicians on appropriate occasions, and 
particular ancient poets whose songs are in 
praise of Vishnu may be honoured by the 
recitation of their works. Classical Indian 
dance traditions such as Bharatanatyam are 
regarded as having been originally developed 
for the specific purpose of facilitating dance 
performances for the pleasure of temple 
images, as have classical forms of drama. It is 
also common for recitations and discussions 
of Vishnu’s or Sri Krishna’s divine pastimes, 


lila, especially as recounted in the Bhagavata, to 
take place in temples, within hearing distance of 
the sacred image as well as for the upliftment and 
pleasure of the attending audiences. 

'Eulogising me with formal and informal 
hymns and prayers—from the Puranas and even 
from folk traditions—one may then pray: "O 
Bhagavan, be pleased (with me)!” while lying 
prone in obeisance’ (11.27.45). 

One reason the Bhagavata has enjoyed en¬ 
during high regard among Vaishnavas is its very 
strong focus on theological reflection. This par¬ 
ticular chapter is concerned with ritual rather 
than theology, but elsewhere is expressed in con¬ 
siderable detail the nature of Bhagavan. In par¬ 
ticular, we find the notion that he is atmarama , 

Vishnu os Narasimha Kills Hiranyakashipu, 
Stone Sculpture, Hoysaleshvara Temple, Halebidu, Karnataka 
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self-satisfied’. Thus, one might be surprised to 
find here that Sri Krishna blatantly welcomes 
eulogy of himself from his votaries. However, 
we may take into consideration a prayer found in 
book seven, in which the young devotee Prahl- 
ada declares that, because the Lord is complete in 
himself, the rendering of offerings and prayers is 
for the benefit of the devotee who makes them. 

‘One’s head placed at my feet, with hands to¬ 
gether (one may pray): “O Lord, please protect 
me, a supplicant. I am terrified by this ocean 
wherein lurks the crocodile of death’” (11.27.46). 
Sri Krishna offers another example of a prayer 
that one might voice as she or he completes 
the process of daily worship to Vishnu. One is 
thereby reminded of the urgency of practising 
and, one hopes, soon perfecting one’s practice, 
of devotional worship: Temporal existence is 
a condition of perpetual uncertainty, in which 
the gross and subtle bodies of the bound jiva, 
individual soul, are ever vulnerable to the rav¬ 
ages of time. Again, this is a major theme of the 
Bhagavata as a whole, beginning with book one, 
in which the main inquirer, King Parikshit, ur¬ 
gently seeks spiritual guidance after having been 
cursed to die in seven days, due to an infraction 
of etiquette. Facing death, Parikshit listens, while 
fasting completely for seven days and nights, to 
the words of sage Shuka, who recites before him 
and many attending sages the Bhagavata. 

‘Thus praying, respectfully placing on one’s 
head the remnants I have given, if (the image 
is) to be dismissed, one may now dismiss it, its 
light again placed within the light (of the lotus 
within one’s own heart)’ (11.27.47). Here the 
word ‘remnants’ refers to various items that have 
previously been offered in worship, especially 
flowers and food. Having been offered to the 
Lord, these items are understood to be sacred, 
to be regarded respectfully as the Lord’s mercy, 
prasad. By contacting such items in the proper 


devotional mood, it is said that one can progress 
rapidly in spiritual life. 

The practice mentioned here of ‘dismissing’ 
an image or other worship-able form refers to 
‘temporary’ or ‘moveable’ forms, chala-murti , as 
opposed to permanently consecrated forms, for 
which no such ritual is to be done. Dismissal, ud- 
vasa , is associated with tantric practice, whereby 
the form is employed as a means of externalis¬ 
ing the image understood to be present within 
the practitioner’s heart. The particularly tantric 
character of this practice is in the practice of vis¬ 
ualisation, in which, according to classical com¬ 
mentators, the practitioner, in effect, relocates 
the light that she or he identifies with the pres¬ 
ence of the deity in the worshipped form back 
into the light that is visualised as situated in her 
or his own heart, which is conceived as being in 
the shape of a lotus flower. 

‘Surely one should worship me in my sac¬ 
red image or elsewhere—wherever one has 
faith—for I, the self of all, abide in all beings, 
as well as (independently) in myself’ (11.27.48). 
We already saw, in verse nine, that Sri Krishna 
suggests several options as objects or forms 
in which he may be worshipped; and there 
also we saw that Sri Krishna specifies the at¬ 
titude with which such worship must be 
imbued, namely, ‘with devotion’, for such 
worship to be efficacious. Now, in this verse, 
Sri Krishna broadens the range of possibilities 
for his reception of worship to include ‘wher¬ 
ever one has faith’. Sridhara Swami explains that 
this verse intends to counter the notion that one 
type ofworship-able form is superior or inferior 
to another. The later commentators Vishvanatha 
Chakravarti and Vamshidhara Sharma elaborate: 
Although the arch a, worship-able image, is to be 
seen as foundational with respect to the prac¬ 
tice of ritual worship, with deeper faith one may 
appreciate the Lord’s presence in other forms, 
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knowing that he abides as the self of all’. They 
cite the example of Prahlada, for whom the Lord 
appeared as Narasimha, the half-man, half-lion 
avatara, described in the Bhagavata, book seven, 
chapter eight, from an apparently inanimate pal¬ 
ace pillar because of Prahlada s complete faith in 
his presence therein. Vaishnavas place great im¬ 
portance on the panentheistic notion articulated 
here, namely, that Vishnu is simultaneously pres¬ 
ent in all beings and he is situated beyond and 
independent from all beings. Thus all beings are 
understood to be dependent on him. 

‘Thus worshipping with the Vedic and tantric 
processes of ritual activity, one receives from me 
one’s cherished fulfilment in both (this life and 
the next)’ (11.27.49). 

Tantra is widely conceived as seeing worldly 


desire, kama, as a legitimate human pursuit that 
need not be denied in the course of pursuing ul¬ 
timate release from temporal bondage, moksha. 
Here Sri Krishna reiterates that both Vedic and 
tantric practices serve their purposes in facilitat¬ 
ing the engagement of one’s physical and subtle 
bodies for the complete fulfilment of one’s aspir¬ 
ations. The implication is that in the course of 
performing such practices, which revolve around 
actions aimed to elevate one’s consciousness, one 
will naturally shed unnecessary and unbeneficial 
aims, leaving one free to pursue true fulfilment 
in accordance with divine will. Elsewhere in the 
Bhagavata, Sri Krishna says that, in the case of 
his dear devotees, he does not fulfil worldly long¬ 
ings when he sees that they will be detrimental 
to their spiritual progress. In this way he shows 
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his care for them, not wishing them to become 
distracted from the ultimate goal of achieving 
unmotivated and incessant prema —spiritual 
love—for the supreme person. 

Having gone through this sketch of Vaish- 
nava tantra as represented in a relevant chapter 
of the Bhagavata, one might well wonder: Isn’t 
a more fundamental level of the tantric world 
view missing from this account ? What about 
tantra’s well-known emphasis on the feminine 
principle or indeed on the multi-level principle 
of male-female polarity that features so promin¬ 
ently in both Shakta and Shaiva forms of tantra? 
True, these features of tantra are hardly pres¬ 
ent in this particular chapter, though there is a 
hint of it in verses twenty-five and twenty-six, 
wherein the nine divine powers, shaktis , sur¬ 
rounding the deity are mentioned. Rather, it is 
in the Bhagavata’s celebrated tenth book that 
we find this theme fully developed, albeit in¬ 
separably from the theme of selfless devotion. 
It is in a series of five chapters, the twenty-ninth 
to the thirty-third, in book ten, that the dra¬ 
matic narrative of Sri Krishna’s rasa-dance lila 
with his eternal consorts, the cowherd maid¬ 
ens of Vraja,^<9p/s, is elaborately developed. In 
this episode, Sri Krishna, as a young cowherd, 
by his charming flute-playing attracts all the 
village girls to join with him in a grand circle 
dance that extends through the night. For our 
purposes here, suffice to note that the text’s 
Vaishnava commentators have taken pains to 
emphasise that, contrary to what is commonly 
thought, Krishna’s association with the gopis is 
by no means illicit; rather, as the eternal con¬ 
sorts of the supreme divinity, they are his own 
shaktis, with whom only he can consort. Thus, 
for the majority of Vaishnavas, it is entirely in¬ 
appropriate and deeply misguided for any man 
to think that he can imitate Sri Krishna by 
consorting with women. What is proper and 


indeed purifying for a mainstream Vaishnava 
in regard to Sri Krishna’s rasa-dance lila is to 
visualise and meditate upon it as described in 
the Bhagavata. In this way, not only can a prac¬ 
titioner be drawn to identify her or him-self as 
a humble female servant-assistant to the gopis , 
but she or he can gradually become perfectly 
suffused with the emotions of bhakti that con¬ 
stitute the ultimate aim of Vaishnava practice. 
Far from wishing to become a non-differenti¬ 
ated unity with the deity or to ‘transcend’ the 
variegated-ness characteristic of the rasa dance, 
Vaishnavas seek to remember and thus partici¬ 
pate eternally in it, ever deepening their love for 
the supremely beloved Lord. 

This has certainly been a rudimentary over¬ 
view of what we can call mainstream’ Vaishnava 
tantra. No doubt many, if not all, features of it 
may appear similar to tantric currents in other 
Indie traditions, and from an historical per¬ 
spective this is not surprising. If we see tantra, 
broadly conceived, as a current which has, over 
a period of several centuries, flowed through 
South Asia, touching more or less deeply all the 
various paths of spiritual perfection, we can ap¬ 
preciate its importance. For Vaishnavas, not un¬ 
like other traditions, tantra continues to play an 
important role. And the Bhagavata, a sacred text 
of the Vaishnavas that enjoys enduring presence 
as a living tradition, provides a clear window into 
Vaishnava tantra practice. 
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Who knows for certain? 

Who shall here declare it ? 

When the creation was born, and from what ? 
The gods were born after this worlds creation: 
Then who can know how it came to be ? 

From what this creation arose, 
whether produced or not, 

That witness, surveying it 
from the highest space knows, 

Or maybe he does not know . 1 

Debates between secular thought and the 
three monotheisms are pertinent but insuffi¬ 
cient to our time . 2 

O NE OF THE SIGNATURE FEATURES 
of the history of India has been its 
comparative impulse towards a rela¬ 
tively harmonious acceptance of a multiplicity 
of traditions occupying the same political and 
civic spaces. Even if we do not see in India’s past 
a perfect and unadulterated picture of utopic re¬ 
ligious harmony, it is hard not to be favourably 
impressed by the pervasive live and let live’ ethos 
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that gave rise to so many different religious trad¬ 
itions—Buddhism, Hinduism, Jainism, Sikhism, 
among the more persistent—and so many differ¬ 
ent gods, flourishing, and thriving in the midst 
of competing praxes and faiths. In view of this 
history of plurality, I think it may not be too far 
off to compare this landscape of multiplicities 
to Western post-enlightenment, secular society 
with its constitutional embrace of variety in reli¬ 
gious expression. Religion for us today is a mat¬ 
ter not subject to official rule and outside the 
contours of legal regulation. We too, today have 
opted for a vision of religiosity that presupposes 
inherent multiplicity and does not restrict the 
abundance and variety of religious expression. 

With this in mind, I want to bring into dia¬ 
logue two heterogeneous positions. On one 
side, I am looking to a contemporary world view 
that offers itself as representative of a particu¬ 
lar secular progressive consciousness of a rapidly 
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accelerating world. Not a religious faith per se, 
but rather a sensibility attuned to our mod¬ 
ern predicament, an atheism challenged by the 
shrinking of our globe and urged on by new 
scientific discoveries that upset old paradigms. 
So we have on one side of the conversation a 
progressive twenty-first century expression of 
secularism urging us to move past eliminative 
materialism. On the other, a particular Indian 
medieval thinker, Abhinavagupta, an eleventh 
century Shaivite, tantric philosopher who syn¬ 
thesised a radical conjoinment of immanence 
and transcendence in his understanding of how 
to link mind and matter. This heterogeneous jux¬ 
taposition will, I hope, be fruitful in elucidating 
a resonance that can connect these two distant 
geographic and temporal ways of understanding 
our place in the world. I choose these two per¬ 
spectives because they both share an attention 
to tracking the relationship between immanence 
and transcendence. And both perspectives re¬ 
claim immanence as foundational in understand¬ 
ing who we are. I draw from some contemporary 
philosophy and biology, but for the purposes of 
this paper focus in particular on the thought of 
the atheist political scientist Bill Connolly, espe¬ 
cially because his philosophy of becoming offers 
provocative points of contact with this eleventh 
century Indian mystic, Abhinavagupta. I will 
focus on three particular points of contact—im¬ 
manence, transcendence, and agency. 

For this dialogue, I will need first to clarify 
some caveats. With this I address ideas of faith, 
particularly in relation to contemporary secular¬ 
ism with its anchor in science, and briefly in rela¬ 
tion to monotheisms and the dharma traditions. 
Following this I discuss in tandem Abhinava- 
gupta’s understanding of immanence in relation 
to Connolly’s conception of immanence. Here, I 
also note that recent work in the philosophy of sci¬ 
ence suggests reformulating our understandings 


of matter away from eliminative materialism. 
After this I touch on the notion of transcendence, 
a problematic concept for Connollys philosophy 
of becoming and its role in Abhinavagupta’s the¬ 
ology. Following this, I address the idea of agency, 
both in terms of the extension of agency beyond 
its usual humanist boundaries for both Connolly 
and Abhinavagupta, and in terms of the implica¬ 
tions of unity of self. 

So I begin with some caveats; first, of course, 
it certainly needs to be mentioned that just as 
various forms of religiosity all differ from each 
other, it would also be a mistake to lump to¬ 
gether in a singularity the variety of positions 
one finds for secularism, scientists, and scientific 
materialism. Daniel Dennett is pretty far from 
Thomas Nagel. And here I also tend to agree 
with Bill Connolly when he suggests that even 
for a secularist creed, gods abound; we live in a 
world of contending faiths, where a secularist 
creed still nevertheless entails creedal commit¬ 
ments (n, 85, 149, 15). As he puts it: ‘But why 
bother to state such a faith? Because faith, argu¬ 
ment, and evidence typically become mixed into 
each other, it seems wise to state your existential 
wagers on this front actively and openly, to the 
extent you can. For each disposition does make 
a difference to how you engage the world’ (40). 

Apart from skilfully problematising the view 
from nowhere that a particular view of scientific 
materialism presents, Connolly also points to 
why it might make sense to enlarge our pool of 
conversation partners to representatives of the 
varieties of secular atheism and religiosity of our 
times. Namely, because what we hold to be true 
about the nature of the cosmos affects how we 
act in the world. 

Faith and Secularism 

Connolly’s definition of faith for his own athe¬ 
ist position is wedded to evolution and science: 
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We define the term ‘faith’ in a way that touches 
but does not correspond completely to some 
transcendent readings of it. Faith to us means 
a contestable element in belief that extends be¬ 
yond indubitable experience or rational ne¬ 
cessity but permeates your engagement with 
the world. It does not mean the receipt of a di¬ 
vine grace that infuses devotees with a confi¬ 
dence that cannot be communicated to others 
without such an infusion. Immanent and tran¬ 
scendent traditions probably define faith in 
overlapping but different ways (39-40). 3 

FFe pulls out of the term ‘faith’ an impetus 
towards cosmology, stretching and nuancing it 
beyond its traditional location within Western 
monotheisms. FFe reminds us that we structure 
our views of the world based on our prior com¬ 
mitments. We can of course, locate within Indian 
traditions a notion of faith that aligns roughly 
with what he points to in Western monotheisms 
and I am thinking here for instance of bhakti 
traditions like Gaudiya Vaishnavism. Perhaps 
though, we might also entertain the suggestion 
that the nuanced and retrofitted understanding 
of faith that Connolly offers for a contemporary 
secularism has a natural compatibility with other 
representatives of the Indian dharma traditions. 

An obvious first glance points to the shared 
atheism with Buddhism and Jainism, both al¬ 
ready at least technically atheist. Digging a little 
S deeper, we might also suggest that the pervasive 
n world view of the dharma traditions which up- 
z holds karma as a primary structuring principle 
£ in itself tends towards a kind of secularism in so 

j 

S far as it displaces the authority of any particular 
^ divinity. Even for the monotheisms of India we 
| find still often the suggestion that even an ul- 
| timate God-personality too, like the rest of us, 
j= does not have unlimited fiat, but operates in- 
g stead within a system of balances of power based 
! on deeds and retribution. For instance, the 
great god Vishnu is born as Sri Ramachandra 



William Connolly (b. 7 938) 


precisely because he is subject to the law of 
karma and must pay through Bhrigu’s curse for 
killing Bhrigu’s wife. If we think of mechanis¬ 
tic causality, say, Richard Dawkins’ style, as a 
driving etiological principle for contemporary 
scientific secularism, then the capacity karma 
displays as mechanistic law to trump an idea of 
deity is certainly suggestive. FFere however, it is 
not my aim to formulate a general comparative 
analysis between contemporary secularism and 
the dharma traditions. 

My larger project here rather, to recapitulate, 
is to articulate points of resonance we find in a 
particular expression of a dharma tradition, Abhi- 
navagupta’s tantric Shaivism, with an unlikely 
and vibrant contemporary tradition of secular¬ 
ism in terms of their respective formulations of 
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immanence. My conjecture is that the resonances 
that Abhinavagupta shares with some newer 
forms of contemporary secular and scientific 
thought may prove helpful for thinking about 
our underlying conceptions of the relationship 
between materiality and consciousness. So not 
so much about a tolerance of different positions, 
or comparison, rather I focus on points of res¬ 
onance, specifically in Abhinavaguptas formula¬ 
tion of immanence, agency, and transcendence, 
which may offer insights into our contemporary 
conceptions of materiality, as new secular per¬ 
spectives question the established coupling of 
secularism with eliminative materialism. 

Varieties of Immanence 

We see, in fact, on the edges of contemporary 
discussion a fraying of established paradigms for 
understanding the nature of our world. Science 
philosopher Thomas Nagels 2012 book, Mind 
and Cosmos: Why the Materialist Neo-Darwin - 
ian Conception of Nature is Almost Certainly 



False 4 is perhaps emblematic. The maelstrom it 
stirred up across popular media is an indication 
of a shift in winds. Philosopher of mind, David 
Chalmers also, beginning from a squarely ma¬ 
terialist, explicitly atheist position in his seminal 
formulation of the ‘hard problem of conscious¬ 
ness’ 5 comes to his own reluctant but inevitable 
rejection of eliminative materialism. He, like 
Nagel, proposes finding a solution that does not 
entail a return to a notion of transcendent deity; 
in these views no god of the gaps can suffice to 
paper over our real deficiencies of knowledge. 
Biologist Terence Deacon also notes the need 
to expand beyond a strictly materialist, physical- 
ist paradigm, particularly in view of the blatant 
disruption of the second law of thermodynamics 
that happens ubiquitously with the emergence of 
life forms. 6 Recently neuroscientist, new athe¬ 
ist’ Sam Harris, known for his habitually vocal 
denunciations of religion, has also pointed to 
a need for a paradigm shift in our understand¬ 
ing of matter and consciousness, in a work that 
opts for the term spirituality’ in place of faith. 7 
In this context he even argues for considering as 
science a first-person engagement and catego¬ 
risation of mystical experiences in the labora¬ 
tory of the mind’. 8 This starts to sound a bit like 
the programs for meditative practices we find 
in dharma traditions, for instance in Patanjali’s 
Yoga Sutra and a variety of tantric texts, 9 even 
if writers in the dharma traditions typically shy 
away from recording their own personal experi- i 
ences. Moreover, both Nagel and Chalmers ul- 8 
timately propose models of mind and matter \ 
that even as they adhere to a foundational athe- ? 
ism tend towards approximations of panpsy- i 
chism. Panpsychism, traditionally understood o 
as the doctrine or belief that everything mater- \ 
ial, however small, has an element of individ- % 

m 

ual consciousness, 10 starts to veer awfully close > 
to Abhinavaguptas and Somananda’s tenth and 
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eleventh century nondual conceptions of tan¬ 
tric Shaivism. In these medieval formulations, 
consciousness as Shiva, both deity and principle, 
pervades all of reality in a non-dual expression 
of its unfolding nature. Typically glossed as 
chidanandaikaghanaf a single dense mass of 
consciousness-bliss, Shiva as tattva or principle, 
substratum that is consciousness, is fundamen¬ 
tally the core essence of all variety of existence, 
material, sentient, and even insentient. 

I should stress that the fundamental theo¬ 
logical perspective of Abhinavaguptas Shaivism 
precludes any easy linkage to these twenty-first 
century embraces ofpanpsychisms. For instance, 
when we examine Connolly’s understanding of 
immanence in his philosophy of becoming, we 
first encounter the rejection of a higher power, 
a rejection that for Abhinavaguptas philoso¬ 
phy somewhat misses the mark, like trying to fit 
a square peg in a round hole. It does not quite 
make sense, particularly considering that Abhi¬ 
navaguptas non-dualist understanding of that 
higher power is never very far, or separate from 
ones own always-present sense of self-awareness, 
svasamvedana. Connolly tells us: ‘By immanence 
I mean a philosophy of becoming in which the 
universe is not dependent on a higher power. It 
is reducible neither to mechanistic materialism, 
dualism, theo-teleology, nor the absent God of 
minimal theology. It concurs with the last three 
philosophies that there is more to reality than 
actuality. But that “more” is not given by a robust 
or minimal God.’ 12 

So to find our resonances between these 
perspectives we have to overlook some obvi¬ 
ous disjunctures, here for instance, a ‘higher 
power’. Connolly also considers the possibil¬ 
ities for comparisons of his vision with a deity- 
free tradition of Hinduism in his discussion of 
John Thatamanil’s work on Acharya Shankara. 
He admits Advaita Vedanta as a compatible 


contender, with its rejection of even a minimal¬ 
ist God. However, he ultimately finds Shankara 
lacking in precisely the area where Abhinava- 
gupta offers a corrective to Acharya Shankara’s 
thought, namely in trading the stasis of Advaita 
Vedanta for the dynamism of becoming in Abhi¬ 
navaguptas own tantric non-dualism (99-105). 

Thus to give space for the resonances that may 
profit our own contemporary musings on im¬ 
manence, we will need at least for our purposes 
here to bracket aside Abhinavaguptas theology 
in favour of his encompassing immanence and 
incorporation of time in his conception of the 
unfolding of this immanence. 

Consider for instance this quote from Abhi- 
navagupta: ‘The principle of consciousness indeed 
is the body of all entities, all categories. On the 
back of the wall of the world [which is itself Shiva] 
the picture of all beings shines forth into being.’ 13 

Here we see especially a fusion of conscious¬ 
ness with materiality; consciousness is the ‘body’, 
vapuh , of beings and even things and categories, 
padartha , in the world here. Consciousness is 
not one thing and the world of matter some¬ 
thing else. Rather consciousness itself is a multi¬ 
plicity transforming materiality that expresses 
itself through a becoming into material form. 

And we have also the following quotes, 
taken from this same discussion of the imman¬ 
ence of the principle of consciousness within 
the world: ‘The mastery associated with the 
forms of consciousness connected with [ordin¬ 
ary beings] 14 is not in any way separate or dif¬ 
ferent from that mastery which has the nature 
of knowledge and action.’ 15 

The point Abhinavagupta makes with this is 
to counter the idea that some all-powerful being 
may have a capacity to transform the world that 
humans and other beings do not have. He em¬ 
phasises that all entities participate in the mas¬ 
tery that we associate with god or some highest 
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force. The immanence of creative capacity that 
he extends to those of us here offers a reson¬ 
ance with Connolly’s philosophy of becoming. 
Connolly tells us, for instance that humanism 
‘too often supports a consummate conception 
of human agency’ which doesn’t acknowledge 
proto-agency and non-human agency 16 and 
that a postulation of a world of inert facts is 
the product of a human subjectivity filled with 
hubris’ (35). The philosophy of becoming that 
Connolly proposes seeks to move away from a 
mechanistic understanding of the world as mere 
object for human manipulation. Likewise, Abhi- 
navagupta’s universal postulation of subjectiv¬ 
ity to all facets of reality preempts any human 
exceptionalism. As we see with Connolly’s per¬ 
spective, for Abhinavagupta, creative capacity 
does not stop with only limited entities like us 
humans; indeed it extends also to animals, cat¬ 
tle for instance. Gods as well, have no privileged 
access here; they are also considered to be in the 
same boat as us. 17 And Abhinavagupta extends 
this capacity even to insects as we will see shortly. 
Again: ‘Or by his own independence’—accept¬ 
ing the idea that there is creation which is not 
dependent upon the creation of the lord.’ 18 

That is, creation occurs on its own without 
regard to an omnipotent creator god. With this 
Abhinavagupta again takes pains to establish 
the idea that fundamental creativity is a feature 
of all beings, not limited to God. It would be a 
mistake here to read Abhinavagupta’s dynamic 
theology of becoming as a gesture towards a spe¬ 
cies of intellectual deism, with an idea that some 
sort of clockwork God set the process of creation 
in motion, and then retired to let things happen, 
and to let beings like ourselves continue the busi¬ 
ness of creating. Abhinavagupta’s emphasis on 
freedom and his understanding of a pervasive 
non-dual consciousness precludes this reading. If 
anything, his view more readily approximates an 


emergent conception of cosmos. For instance, he 
tells us: ‘The essential nature of the highest lord 
is just only awareness, which continuously nat¬ 
urally manifests ever anew the fivefold activity .’ 19 

Here, in a move that gestures towards a pan- 
pyschism, divinity, the ‘highest lord’ itself is 
understood as awareness. The fivefold activity 
is a well-trod, pan-Indian concept referring to 
the powers of creation, destruction, maintain¬ 
ing things, the influx of grace, and obscuration. 
Without getting sidetracked into a discussion 
of this very interesting fivefold capacity, the 
point Abhinavagupta makes with this is that 
this process of creating new things, new things 
emerging, and some things being destroyed is 
a process that continually occurs on all levels 
of subjectivity and agency, from the merest in¬ 
sect to humans, to entities whose consciousness 
has expanded beyond the normal awareness of 
most humans . 20 This is a philosophy drenched 
in a notion of becoming. With one small step 
we might slide into a conception of the ‘layered 
complexity of thought, multiple modes and de¬ 
grees of agency in the world, innumerable in¬ 
tersections between nonhuman force-fields of 
several types ’ 21 that Connolly finds characteristic 
of our world as he maps it as a ‘world of becom¬ 
ing’. By ‘nonhuman force-fields’, Connolly refers 
to things like bacteria, yeast, and the weather . 22 
His use of the term ‘force-fields’ maintains an 
agnosticism regarding the imputation of con¬ 
sciousness, even as he champions the agency of 
these forces. This functions as a non-issue for 
Abhinavagupta’s non-dualist immanence. Con¬ 
sciousness is pervasive, so certainly bacteria and 
yeast introject their own limited agendas in the 
greater whole. Indeed Abhinavagupta’s careful 
assertion of agency beyond both human and 
divine explicitly finds expression on the level 
of insects: ‘When those [beings] belonging to 
maya—even down to an insect—when they do 
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their own deeds, that which is to be done first 
stirs in the heart .’ 23 

In what we might consider a sort of radical 
democracy of subjectivity, even insects for Abhi- 
navagupta participate in the plenitude of becom¬ 
ing. They participate not as inert or mechanical 


products of evolutionary forces—as we might 
assert today from a neo-Darwinian perspective 
that Connolly finds inadequate. Rather these in¬ 
sects, stirring in their hearts as they scurry across 
the floor lay claim to subjectivity as an evolving 
expression of a primary, pervasive consciousness. 
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The non-human force-fields that Connolly 
embraces abound in Abhinavaguptas panen- 
theist-panpsychism. Moreover, Abhinavaguptas 
predecessor Somananda carries this pervasive 
intersection of multiple and non-human force- 
fields even one step further in a move that would 
delight the new materialists among us these days 
as he tells us: ‘The clay pot knows by means of 
my self and I know by means of the self of the 
clay pot.’ 24 Even the insentient clay jar can lay 
claim to a subjectivity that interacts with and 
formulates my own. Does this radical inter-sub¬ 
jectivity leave room to extrapolate to systems like 
the weather? It is not clear, and certainly Abhi- 
navagupta and Somananda did not have a con¬ 
cept of systems theories. 

Connolly also notes that the principle of a 


refined ethical sensibility is not ‘derived’ from 
a transcendent command, the transcendental 
subject, but rather it is a thing of this world. 25 
Abhinavaguptas position would here approxi¬ 
mate a both/and to Connolly’s distinction be¬ 
tween the transcendental subject and the world. 

A refined and sentient sensibility for Abhinava- 
gupta certainly expresses itself in the world. It 
is a thing of the world, rising in the heart of the 
scurrying insect. It also necessarily derives from 
a transcendent source because his non-dualism 
entails no real difference between the transcen¬ 
dental subject and the things of this world. This, 
of course, is the difference between Connolly’s 
radical and exclusive immanence and Abhinava¬ 
guptas panentheism. The side of immanence in 
Abhinavaguptas panentheism is the novelty he 
brings to Indian thought. His world 
view weds immanence to a tran¬ 
scendence that seeps through all of 
the stuff of the world here below, 
to humans of course, but also in¬ 
sects and for Somananda, even the 
humble clay pot. Connolly also tells 
us that exclusive humanists, that ^ 
would be most of us in the acad- ?. 
emy, are not of his camp because jj 
they are closed to ideas of agency > 
in other force-fields—again, think £ 

here of bacteria, yeast, and the > 
weather (ibid.). 26 This Kashmiri ; 

non-dualism easily resonates with | 

J CD 

Connolly’s view on this score; the > 
insects and clay pots of Abhinava- J 

gupta’s and Somananda’s theology > 

would concur. 5 

We should keep in mind then, ° 

that the world for Abhinavagupta 5 
is real and valid; his is not a phil- S 
osophy of transcendence. Indeed i 
for him, the wholeness of reality 
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very much includes the world. Further, coun¬ 
ter to much Indian philosophy, he tells us that 
the world itself is not transient, not a tempor¬ 
ary glitch in perception, as we might find in 
some forms of Buddhism and Advaita Ved¬ 
anta, but nitya, eternal. He says: In its essence 
the “whole”, which has the nature of form and 
action, and which is, in fact, the prolifera¬ 
tion of place and time—this “whole” shines 
in consciousness as undivided. The whole 
shines through by its own light alone, pervad¬ 
ing everywhere, having all powers, and eternal 
(nitya ) form.’ 27 

The whole’ which is the expansion of place 
and time—the two primary conditions of mate¬ 
riality—shines by its own light. It is also prob¬ 
ably fair to read Abhinavaguptas emphasis on 
the ‘eternality’ of the world as an embrace of the 
world; it serves as a counter of immanence to the 
transcendence of Advaita Vedanta, which marks 
the world of becoming as anitya , impermanent, 
and consequently flawed. In this case, Abhinava- 
gupta’s embrace of immanence places the ‘whole’ 
as precisely the proliferation of place and time. 
A varied and changing expression of becoming; 
like the inflationary theory of the Big Bang, here 
too, place and time expand forth continually, 
proliferating. In resonance with Connolly’s phil¬ 
osophy, Abhinavaguptas theology requires a no¬ 
tion of dynamism and becoming. 

Transcendence 

How then, we might wonder, does Abhinava- 
gupta address the idea of transcendence? For 
Connolly, it is clear that he contrasts his secular 
philosophy of immanence against philosophies 
of transcendence. Transcendence for him car¬ 
ries the whiff of deity, outside of time, an unap¬ 
pealing idea for his secularism of becoming. He 
professes a ‘radical immanence’ and not a ‘radical 
transcendence’ noting that the former rejects 


a notion of deity. 28 Transcendence, of course, 
also affords the possibilities of an ‘outside’ and 
an unpredictability that counters the mechan¬ 
istic hubris of an eliminative materialism. These 
two features he wishes not to throw out with 
the bathwater of deity. On this count he draws 
from complexity theory as it offers possibilities 
for moving beyond reductionism, bringing the 
sciences closer to cultural theory (17). So he can 
still look to an ‘outside’, through a notion of 
systems theory, as systems collide, for instance, 
weather systems and global flows of capitalism, 
which bring some utterly novel and irreducible 
forces into play. With this he dispenses with our 
familiar notions of transcendence as somehow 
linked to deity and a space outside the world of 
change here. 29 Abhinavagupta, in contrast, relies 
fundamentally on a notion of transcendence. 
The starting point of his received tradition and 
his cosmological map is the principle of con¬ 
sciousness, which is also deity, Shiva, fundamen¬ 
tally transcendent, which expands out to become 
the immanent stuff of all that we see here. Far 
from being separate, above, and looking down 
on the world of immanence, the transcendent 
in this perspective unfolds immanence out of 
itself. In one important sense, it seems Abhi- 
navagupta’s system seeks to unravel the very idea 
of transcendence by linking transcendence in¬ 
extricably with immanence. Like a Mobius strip 
that seamlessly transforms inside to outside, for 
Abhinavagupta, consciousness itself transforms 
in its becoming from a place of internality as 
knowledge or awareness into externality as ac¬ 
tion and materiality—the world outside. He 
tells us ‘that creation is twofold when the high¬ 
est Shiva, spreads open. When that energy mani¬ 
fests inwardly, naturally it is called the energy of 
knowledge. However when it expands in stages 
with its active awareness gradually becoming 
more firm and fixed, then it manifests externally. 
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This is pointed to as the energy of activity .’ 30 

The two poles of knowledge and activity ref¬ 
erence our seemingly incommensurable facets of 
consciousness and materiality. This transversibil- 
ity of transcendence into immanence and back 
again is precisely how Abhinavagupta links con¬ 
sciousness to materiality. This is his solution to 
the problem we encounter today in trying to 
understand the relationship between mind and 
matter. His ingenious solution also manages to 
put forth a non-dualism that dodges the pitfalls 
of a real’ level to reality, paramartha , in contrast 
to the merely illusory world we experience here, 
vyavahara , that we find in Advaita Vedanta and 
some forms of Buddhism. 

The really difficult component for his no¬ 
tion of transcendence in relation to immanence 
has to do with the problem of time. We might 
suggest that the very point of a notion of tran¬ 
scendence is the excision of time and change, 
in a word, a refusal of a concept of becoming. 
Certainly transcendence as a concept affords an 
emotional, psychological lure, buffering us from 
the world of loss, change and death. One could 
argue that a refusal of change and becoming is a 
driving component of a number of early Indian 
philosophical traditions’ rejection of the world. 
That which changes is not permanent; it is ani- 
tya\ as such it cannot be truly existent. 

Abhinavagupta’s response to the problem of 
time is layered. He carries the weight of a trad¬ 
ition that asserts a fundamental timelessness of 
deity. On the other hand, his theology of be¬ 
coming requires a definitional dynamism, an 
incorporation of time into transcendence. To ac¬ 
complish this, he presents first the traditional ex- 
egetical position, which asserts that only the level 
of the world, maya, incorporates time. He says: 

You might complain—while it’s fine to have 

sequence in the creation of maya because of 

the unfolding of the archetype of time [which 


occurs within maya], but how can it be said that 
the creation above the vidya archetype [on levels 
of creation that precede the emergence of time], 
could have sequence, since there maya has not 
emerged? Consequently there can be no connec¬ 
tion with time there [at these more primordial 
stages of the development of consciousness ]. 31 

Traditional theological exegesis for his trad¬ 
ition entails that time arises later in the evolution¬ 
ary unfolding of divinity. The tradition wants to 
assert a pristine timelessness for the highest tran¬ 
scendent absolute. Abhinavagupta however sug¬ 
gests otherwise, saying: ‘Even the highest reality, 
Shiva, the energy of bliss—which is that form 
where unfolding is just about to happen—that 
energy of bliss has priority, that is, primacy, and 
prior existence with regard to the energy of will. 
The word “tuti” is explained as a unit of time. 
Otherwise in the absence of sequence how could 
there be states of priority and posterity ?’ 32 

Time is a fundamental feature of his philoso¬ 
phy. It lies at the heart of his conception of ex¬ 
istence. Even at the most transcendent level of 
existence, time marks the transitions of becoming, 
transforming. Abhinavagupta explains his diver¬ 
gence from accepted orthodoxy through an appeal 
to esotericism: ‘Here it is because the limited souls 
who are to be taught are associated with duality... 
with reference to those who are to be instructed 
and to those limited souls who are completely 
within [the grip of maya], it is appropriate . 33 

Dangerous doctrines which undermine a 
stable sense of transcendent timeless deity are 
not for all ears. Abhinavagupta uses this notion 
of skilful means in teaching to reconcile trad¬ 
ition with his theology of becoming. 

Agency 

I touched upon the idea of agency earlier not¬ 
ing Connolly’s critique of a humanism that 
‘too often supports a consummate conception 
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of human agency’, which doesn’t acknowledge 
proto-agency and non-human agency. 34 Here 
I would like to expand briefly on this idea and 
also point it towards Abhinavaguptas response 
to the always partial character of identity and 
agency as well. 

Discussing ‘the Augustinian-Kantian sense 
that human beings are unique agents in the 
world, while the rest of the world must be com¬ 
prehended through non-agentic patterns of 
causality’, Connolly tells us that this is an idea 
whose time may be up (150). With this he argues 
for a reclamation of at least some sort of proto¬ 
agency for disparate classes of things, for amoe- 
bas, for cloud systems, even if the distributive 
sense of multiple agency he proposes is differen¬ 
tial in its force, with humans, for instance, clock¬ 
ing in with greater agency than amoebas (21-2, 
150). I noted earlier Somananda’s radical exten¬ 
sion of agency even to the insentient clay pot. 
This idea deserves amplification. Somananda’s 
clay pot participates in an inter-subjectivity that 
enables my own formulation of identity, a con¬ 
ception of agency similar to the Whiteheadian 
conception of agency articulated by Catherine 
Keller’s understanding of the fold of becoming, 35 
not entailed however in Connolly’s formulation. 
Somananda also understands agency as cotermi¬ 
nous both with existence and self-reflexivity of at 
least some sort. He tells us elsewhere: ‘Knowing 
itself as the agent, the clay pot performs its own 
action. If it were not aware of its own agency, the 
clay pot would not be present.’ 36 

Is he suggesting that a clay pot cogitates in ways 
we can understand? Likely not; rather his panpsy¬ 
chism in this context points out a kind of proto¬ 
agency that announces itself in simple existence. 
Agency also always entails awareness. However, 
g how might this notion of agency as self-awareness 

! be framed in contexts that push against notions of 

self-containment as a feature of identity? 



Connolly identifies himself as a ‘connection- 
ist’ proposing connectionism as an incomplete 
and partial hermeneutic mapping both the ways 
that systems, 37 or for our purposes here, iden¬ 
tities, follow specific patterns and also become 
transformed by other identities intruding upon 
or augmenting them. 38 In this context, Somanan¬ 
da’s pot, which knows itself through me demon¬ 
strates a connectionism, while the pot that knows 
itself as agent points to the partial character of 
inter-subjectivity. In both cases the clay pot still 
maintains some sense of self-identity even when 
that identity is tied to another. However, in some 
sense, ideas of unity of identity are always frag¬ 
mented. Connolly points to this as well, quoting 
Merleau Ponty: ‘The unity of either the subject 
or the object is not a real unity, but a presumptive 
unity on the horizon of experience’ (49). 

The fragmentation of self-identity and the 
critique of its essential unity is a dominant Bud¬ 
dhist critique of Hindu ideas of self and Abhi- 
navagupta also recognises the force of this 
critique. His response is not to invoke an idea 
of self here unifying the multiplicity of experi¬ 
ence on the horizon. Rather, he offers us a partial 
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sense of persistent identity obtained through 
breath-force, prana. He says: 

Everywhere the three types of vital breaths 
[prana, apana , and samana\ are said to predom¬ 
inate in the three states which are the domain 
of the subject [the waking, dream, and deep 
sleep states]. By being controlled through the 
solidity acquired from that [prana], what is in 
a fact a multiplicity of unrelated objects exists 
as the body [as it passes through and changes] 
each moment. This is the division of the body 
into past and present existence. As said by Sri 
Kallata in the Shiva Sutra : 

[because] it makes the effects persevere, it is 
called breath-force, prana . 39 

The body here for Abhinavagupta is not a 
singular entity; what is in a fact a multiplicity 
of unrelated objects exists as the body’. His non¬ 
dualist immanence allows for the multiplicity of 
experience without a singular self as the experi- 
encer, the subject driving the show. Instead it is 
the breath, that ubiquitous sign of life, even if in¬ 
sects, for instance, use trachea instead of lungs. In 



a very down-to-earth way this makes sense, if for 
instance, we think of what distinguishes a living 
person, a sentient and unitary persona, from a 
corpse, the collection of body parts in decay—it 
is precisely the breath. What is remarkable here is 
his use of the breath-force, prana, as that which 
generates a sense of unity, of contained identity, 
out of the multiplicity of experience . 40 While we 
tend today to get locked into opposing models of 
a) either a soul, hovering somewhere, somehow 
connected to the body, or b) a mechanistic cycle of 
cells, molecules, and chemistry only accidentally 
generating a sense of subjectivity, this medieval 
conception attributes the unifying factor of iden¬ 
tity not to a subject inhabiting a body, but rather 
to a particular expression of air moving in and 
out, as breath tends to do, in a dynamic oscillation 
through time. Here Abhinavagupta explains our 
psychological assumption of unity through a pro¬ 
cess that articulates itself differentially in various 
bodies. His response to this essential lack of unity 
of the self in this case is to note that the idea of 
the self persists through time not because of a per¬ 
sonality that remains unchanging underneath the 
fluctuations of body and identity through time— 
so no soul here. Rather it persists because of the > 
unifying feature of breath in formulating identity. \ 

The sense of identity that is maintained in this 
context is not an idea of the self, but part of the l 
limited sense of personality, the puryashtaka, the > 

subtle body that transmigrates from life to life, but > 

not any essence of self. ? 

X 
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Givenness versus Cultivation 
on the Religious Path: 

Philosophical and Historical Reflections on 
Linji Yixuan and Abhinavagupta 

David Peter Lawrence 


A T first glance, two great religious teach- 
Z-JL ers can hardly seem more different than 
JL JL the ninth century sudden Ch’an mas¬ 
ter Linji portrayed in the Linjilu, and the tenth 
to eleventh century Kashmiri non-dual Shaiva 


David Peter Lawrence is a Professor at the 
Department of Philosophy and Religion, University 
of North Dakota. 


philosophical theologian, tantric exegete, ritual¬ 
ist, and aesthetic theorist, Abhinavagupta. How¬ 
ever, even though some of their core doctrines 
and pragmatic styles and emphases are very dif¬ 
ferent, there is a similarity in a sort of non-culti - 
vatedness ok givenness both ascribe to the highest, 
liberative spiritual realisation . 1 

My own academic specialisation is in 
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Kashmiri non-dual Shaivism, and especially 
the thought of Utpaladeva and Abhinavagupta. 
However, I have also taught Linji, through 
English translations, in classes on Buddhism 
in Hong Kong, Canada, and the US, and have 
found his interpretations of the religion fascin¬ 
ating and incisive. At first I intended to discuss 
this subject only in a philosophical manner. 
However, I have become convinced that there 
actually are also strong historical reasons for 
some of the agreement. I believe that what is im¬ 
portant is not making a link between just these 
two individuals, but rather understanding the 
reasons for their areas of deep philosophical and 
historical commonality. I hope that the follow¬ 
ing reflections will provide some direction for 
further research into the subject, by others as 
well as myself. 

Linji 

Turning first to Linji, since the earliest Bud¬ 
dhist literature some aspirants have been said 
to have attained shortcuts in the path. One can 
find roots of these pursuits in the Pali texts, in 
accounts of sudden enlightenment, and in some 
of the reflexively deconstructive implications of 
early Buddhist scepticism—Lord Buddhas re¬ 
fusal to answer theoretical questions, the teach¬ 
ing of the three attributes, and the doctrine of 
dependent origination. Shortcuts may also be 
associated with expressed greater valuations 
of lay practice in the Mahayana. The prolifera¬ 
tion of examples here include the Vimalakirti 
Sutra, the Ratnagotravibhaga and other Tatha - 
gatagarbha and Mahamudra texts, Atiyoga or 
Dzogchen traditions, the Sukhavativyuha Sutra 
and the varieties of Pure Land, the Lotus Sutra , 
and later Tiantai and Nicherin Buddhisms. The 
more streamlined practices became popular in 
later Chinese Buddhism. 

I will not enter into questions here about the 


historical Linji, but the figure portrayed is sup¬ 
posed to be connected with the earlier sudden 
Chan of the Platform Sutra through a disciple 
of Hui-neng named Ma-Tsu Tao-i (709-88). 
Through successive teachers, including Te-shan 
(780-865) there developed the rude and Vio¬ 
lent’ style that was further advanced by Linji. 

Now, it should be understood that Linji’s 
tradition like other subitist religions does engage 
in practice or cultivation . This is well illustrated 
by the centrality of intense meditative practices 
to the eighteenth-century Rinzai revivalism of 
Hakuin. Hakuin criticised those who used Linji s 
teachings as an excuse for complacency, as lazy 
and do-nothing Buddhists. 2 

Linji s method of teaching involves frequent 
testing of the students and their testing of him, 
through koans and other apparently irrational 
language and behaviour. 3 Testing indicates the 
state of realisation of each and also endeavours 
to evoke the non-dual realisation of the Buddha 
nature (53,55-6). 

Now, Linji was in my understanding trying 
to convey an advanced understanding that prac¬ 
tice leads to a realisation and that practice is not 
really doing anything. One is already the dharma 
kaya, shunyata, and so on: 

Fellow believers, you lug your alms bag and this 
sack of shit that is your body and you rush off 
on side roads, looking for buddhas, looking 
for Dharma. Right now, all this dashing and 
searching you’re doing—do you know what it 
is you’re looking for ? It is vibrantly alive, yet has 
no root or stem. You can’t gather it up, you can’t 
scatter it to the winds. The more you search for 
it the farther away it gets. But don’t search for 
it and it’s right before your eyes, its miraculous 
sound always in your ears. But if you don’t have 
faith, you’ll spend your hundred years in wasted 
labour (58). 

Though Linji doesn’t teach Buddhist devo- 
tionalism, he does find in immediate realisation 
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the essence of the Pure Lands, believed by ad¬ 
herents to have been graciously provided by vari¬ 
ous Buddhas or bodhisattvas. For the one who 
understands, every place for him is clean and 
pure, his light pierces the ten directions, the ten 
thousand phenomena are a single thusness’ (34). 4 
As already indicated, he interprets older Bud¬ 
dhist ideas of self-reliance in terms of a kind of 
faith in oneself: 

When students today fail to make progress, 
where’s the fault ? The fault lies in the fact that 
they don’t have faith in themselves! If you don’t 
have faith in yourself, then you’ll be forever in a 
hurry trying to keep up with everything around 
you, you’ll be twisted and turned by whatever 
environment you’re in and you can never move 
freely. But if you can just stop this mind that 
goes rushing around moment by moment look¬ 
ing for something, then you’ll be no different 
from the patriarchs and the buddhas. Do you 
want to get to know the patriarchs and the bud¬ 
dhas ? They’re none other than you, the people 
standing in front of me listening to this lecture 
on the Dharma ! 5 

One has faith in the Buddha who is oneself, 
just as in non-dual Shaivism one has faith in 
Shiva who is oneself. 

Linji frequently makes iconoclastic denials of 
Buddhism as a set of teachings, ironically stating 
when he ascends the hall for his distinguished 
lecture that in adhering to his tradition there 
is nothing to say and that there is not much to 
his teacher Huang-po’s Buddhism (9). He ex¬ 
plains: And things like the Three Vehicles and 
the twelve divisions of the scriptural teachings— 
they’re all so much old toilet paper to wipe away 
filth. The Buddha is a phantom body, the patri¬ 
archs are nothing but old monks.... If you seek 
the Buddha, you’ll be seized by the Buddha devil. 
If you seek the patriarchs, you’ll be fettered by 
the patriarch devil. As long as you seek some¬ 
thing it can only lead to suffering’ (47). 



Linji’s notoriously violent advice would 
have been shocking even though it is not 
meant literally: 

Followers of the Way, if you want to get the 
kind of understanding that accords with the 
Dharma, never be misled by others. Whether 
you’re facing inward or facing outward, what¬ 
ever you meet up with, just kill it! If you meet 
a buddha, kill the buddha! If you meet a patri¬ 
arch, kill the patriarch. If you meet an arhat, kill 
the arhat. If you meet your parents, kill your 
parents. If you meet your kinfolk, kill your kin¬ 
folk. Then for the first time you will gain eman¬ 
cipation, will not be entangled with things, will 
pass freely anywhere you wish to go (52). 

This idea of wandering in freedom also 
sounds like the Daoist sage Zhuangzi. 

Other shocking statements by Linji are that 
one should cut the heads off of the sambhoga 
kaya and dharma kaya, that those who perform 
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bodhisattva practices are 'hired field hands’ 
'arhats and pratyekabuddhas are so much filth in 
the latrine’, and ' bodhi and nirvana are hitching 
posts for donkeys’ (26). 

The master is violent not only in language 
but in his performances. He often shouts at his 
students (9, 98), and compares the proper Ch’an 
master to a lion who through roaring spits open 
the brains of little foxes (44). He frequently hits 
students with his swatter or punches or grabs 
them (15-6,52-3, 94). Again, it is believed that 
this can actually lead them to enlightenment 
(97). He and the monk P’u-hua get into crazy 
physical altercations about koans, with the latter 
turning over tables at meals (87). 

Linji often advocates a teaching of not doing, 
manifestly synthesising conceptions of Buddhist 
subitism with Daoism on wu-wei: 'Followers of 
the Way, the Dharma of the buddhas calls for 
no special undertakings. Just act ordinary, with¬ 
out trying to do anything particular. Move your 
bowels, piss, get dressed, eat your rice, and if you 


get tired, then lie down. Fools may laugh at me, 
but wise men will know what I mean’ (31). 

Linji’s provocations have a far more cuttingly 
subversive and profound soteriological import 
than the ‘Beat Zen’ of Orientalist counterculture 
or late capitalist spectacles. 6 

Abhinavagupta 

Turning to Abhinavagupta, though he char¬ 
acteristically scatters elucidative comments 
and clues throughout his writings, there are 
two places where he focuses on givenness: a) 
in the discussions subsidiary to verses 1.1.2 and 
2.3.15-6 in th t Ishvarapratyabhijnavimarshini 7 
and Ishvarapratyabhijnavivritivimarshini 8 by 
Abhinavagupta, commentaries on Utpaladeva’s 
Ishvarapratyabhijnakarika and Ishvarapratya - 
bhijnavivriti by Utpaladeva respectively, and b) 
in the treatment of what he calls the anupaya , 
'non-means’, in the second chapters of both 
Tantraloka and Tantrasara. The discussions 
in the Pratyabhijna best articulate the under¬ 
standing of givenness per se, which is repeated 
in the Tantraloka and Tantrasara . The latter 3 
two texts add considerations about a sudden \ 
realisation with little or no practice, which we ? 
will consider subsequently. jjj 

In the Pratyabhijna texts, Abhinavagupta fol- > 

lows Utpaladeva in advancing two main consid- 2 
erations for the ultimate givenness of the Shaiva > 

realisation: a) self-luminosity, svaprakashatva 5 

and b) divine omnipotence or grace. To quote: | 

'Who, having a non-insentient self \ajadatma\ \ 

could accomplish the negation [; nishedha \ or es- 5 

tablishment [siddhi] of the Great Lord, who is jj 

> 

agent [kartart] , knower \jnatari\, one’s own Self £ 
\svatmani\, and is established from the begin- P 
ning [adisiddhe] ?’ 9 | 

The discussion in ipk , 2.3.15-6 is roughly 5 
similar, though formulated in terms of means of S 

justified knowledge, pramana . 10 
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One main point of Abhinavagupta’s explan¬ 
ations is that it is only the divine Shiva-self that 
could know anything and that it is already real¬ 
ised, as self-luminous, svaprakasha. No knower, 
pramatri , other than the Shiva by any means, 
pramana , could have any knowledge or prama, 
pramiti or achievement, siddhi, of which the ob¬ 
ject, prameya, is the supreme Shiva . 11 Abhinava- 
gupta explains that it is in order to minimise the 
confusion about viewing the Great Lord as an 
object of perceptual cognition that Utpaladeva 
mentions him in the verse quoted in the loca¬ 
tive absolute, referring to a pre-esetablished, or 
given, condition . 12 

Likewise, describing Utpaladeva’s own state 
of self-realisation, Abhinavagupta explains that 
the Shiva-self does everything, including liberat¬ 
ing through his grace. It is because of the obfus¬ 
cation of its real nature that actual causation by 
the Lord appears as ordinary observed causal re¬ 
lationships, such as the relations between means 
and goal, upayopeyabhava , accomplisher and ac¬ 
complished, nishpadyanishpadakabhava , and 
that which makes known and that which is made 
known, jnapyajnapakabhava . 13 Abhinavagupta, 
furthermore, completely identifies the givenness 
of self-luminosity with that of grace: 

The fundamental cause is nothing but aware- 
nesss [prakasha] of ones unobstructed Self, 
abounding in the Shaktis of the unsurpassed 
[anuttara], and having the nature of the mani¬ 
festation of ones own pure self \shuddhas - 
vatma\. ... This is the fifth and final act of the 
Lord, characterised as grace [anugraha], which 
accomplishes the supreme goal of the person 
\purushartha\ , for from that fundamental cause, 
there is genuine liberation [moksha]. ... [That 
grace] is a wonderful thing produced by the 
yawning forth [ vijrimbha] of Lordship [aish' 
varya\ , which has the character of doing what 
is impossible; [it] cannot be obtained by hun¬ 
dreds of desires for removing the beginningless 


dark obscuration of what is [actually] self-lumi¬ 
nous [svaprakasha ]. 14 

The reference to the supreme Lord as un¬ 
surpassed is central to descriptions of the non¬ 
means in the Tantraloka and Tantrasara. 

As I understand Utpaladeva and Abhinava¬ 
gupta, they discuss these issues in the Pratya - 
bhijna texts, not to propound a subitism there, 
but rather as a sort of dialectical qualification 
of the modus operandi of the apologetics. The 
Pratyabhijna arguments work by eliminating 
ignorance about one’s possession of Shakti. By 
these, one leads oneself inferentially to the dis¬ 
covery of the fact that is already given, that one 
is the Shakti-possessing Lord. Through study 
one breaks through to the level of one’s ever- 
realised identity . 15 

Abhinavagupta in his discussions in the sec¬ 
ond chapters of Tantraloka and Tantrasara ar¬ 
ticulates some of the same considerations of 
givenness, but also postulates the subitist non¬ 
means, anupaya , on the top of a hierarchy of 
three increasingly internal upayas, the anava, 
shakta, and shambhava upayas. These are built 
upon a similarly named scheme of mystical sub¬ 
mersions, samavesha , in the Malinivijayottara 
Tantra. Although Abhinava and Utpaladeva 
discuss the givenness of the Shiva-self in the 
Pratyabhijna texts, I think it makes best sense 
to classify the Pratyabhijna argumentation itself 
within the intellectually oriented shakta upaya, 
which uses good reasoning, sattarka , for the pu¬ 
rification of conceptualisation, vikalpasamskara. 
Some have assumed that the Pratyabhijna sys¬ 
tem should be classified as an anupaya. How¬ 
ever, my interpretation accords with those of 
Hemendra Nath Chakravarty, Navjivan Ras- 
togi, and Alexis Sanderson . 16 

In any event, for sources of the anupaya 
teaching itself, Abhinavagupta in the second 
chapters of Tantraloka and Tantrasara refers to 
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Mark Dyczkowski (b. 1951) 

the philosopher Somananda as well as appar¬ 
ently lost texts such as the Urmimahashastra . 17 
He describes the anupaya as founded on the 
same self-luminous and omnipotent or gracious 
aspects of the Shiva-self s givenness already con¬ 
sidered. The non-means utilises literally no ef¬ 
fort or very slight effort, such as the glance of 
the guru—no hitting, cursing, or screaming. 
Like Buddhists with means, upaya and wisdom, 
prajna , Abhinavagupta describes the relation 
of upaya and upeya as nothing but awareness, 
prakasha . 18 Abhinavagupta says that ultimately 
there is no need for instruction, deshana , 19 con¬ 
centration, avadhana , 20 meditation, bhavana , 21 
or other ritual . 22 

In the sections on anupaya , Abhinavagupta 
apophatically qualifies the supreme Lord with 
the aforementioned term unsurpassed, anutt- 
ara , a term that as Mark Dyczkowski corrob¬ 
orates, is coming Buddhism . 23 Parts of this 
discussion indeed sound very much like the 
rigorous and self-reflexive negations of a Pra- 
jnaparamita or Madhyamika text. Maheshvara 
is neither Shakti nor the possessor of Shakti, 


neither the worshipped, 
pujya , nor the worshipper, 
pujaka , 24 nor mantra , 25 nor 
agent, action or result . 26 We 
even have fourfold onto¬ 
logical negations, chatush - 
koti, for example: ‘It is not 
existence, not nonexistence, 
not [both] existence-and- 
non-existence and not de¬ 
void of both [existence and 
non-existence]. This state 
is difficult to understand. 
Whatever this is, it is the un¬ 
surpassed, anuttara . 27 

Though Jayaratha cites 
here the authority of Sri Bhargashikha , 28 it seems 
that Abhinavagupta and/or his sources are para¬ 
phrasing if not quoting Buddhist texts . 29 Abhi¬ 
navagupta also refers to the Lord as para pada 
and Shaktigarbha, reminding us of the concept 
ofTathagatagarbha . 30 

From Philosophy Back to History 

As we have seen, in both Linji and Abhinava¬ 
gupta cultivation is conceived as leading to a 
state where one transcends cultivation. I have 
pointed to discussions in the Tantraloka and 
Tantrasara that seem like Madhyamika and Pra- 
jnaparamita. These traditions are among the root 
Buddhist sources for Linji, to which he added 
Daoist teachings of returning to an unculti¬ 
vated natural state, like uncarved wood. While 
the sudden Chan traditions make slight gestures 
towards an assimilation of grace to luminosity, 
this aspect of supernatural agency is fully de¬ 
veloped in nondual Shaivism. The effort-grace 
dialectic of course aligns the Shaivas with the 
Hindu as well as the Buddhist bhakti traditions. 
One may think of the Japanese Pure Land theo¬ 
logian Honen on salvation by Amitabha rather 
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than self-effort, as well as the various dialectics 
of work versus grace, including ‘infused’ mystical 
grace, in the Abrahamic traditions of Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam. 

An ultimate background to some of the 
self-luminosity doctrines in both Shaivism and 
Buddhism is certainly the Upanishads. Abhi- 
navagupta, Utpaladeva, and other Shaivas do 
on occasion refer to Upanishadic authority on 
this subject. In his IPV, Abhinava quotes for 
support the rhetorical question of the Brihad - 
aranyaka Upanishad : ‘Indeed by what can one 
know the knower ?’ 31 

Abhinavagupta also often adverts to a 
statement that ‘this Self has already and al¬ 
ways manifested [ sakridvibhata ]. There is 
never the possibility of the non-illumination 
[aprakashana] of that which is perfect [purna \? 2 

The same or a similar statement is quoted or 
alluded to in numerous places in Shaiva texts, 
including Utpaladeva’s statement of the lack 
of temporal sequence in the Shiva-self: ‘In all 
things, the differentiation of manifestations 
may be the basis for the sequence of time for 
the knower, such as the void [. shunya , knower 
as blank witness], and so on, who has a delim¬ 
ited light. However, it cannot [be the basis 
for the sequence of time for the unlimited 
knower], who has manifested already and al¬ 
ways [. sakridvibhata ]. 33 

A possible original source for the idea that the 
higher Self has manifested already and always, 
sakridvibhata , is Chhandogya Upanishad : 

Now, this self is a dike, a divider, to keep these 
worlds from colliding with each other. Days and 
nights do not pass across this dike, and neither 
do old age, death, or sorrow, or even good or 
bad deeds. All evil things turn back from it, for 
this world of brahman is free from evil things. 

Upon passing across this dike, therefore, a 
blind man turns out not to be blind, a wounded 


man turns out not to be wounded, and a sick 
man turns out not to be sick. Upon passing 
across this dike, therefore, one even passes from 
night into day, for, indeed, this world of brah - 
man is lit up once and for all? A 

It is beyond the scope of this essay to examine 
the great number of later Advaita Vedanta elab¬ 
orations of Upanishadic ‘givenness ’. 35 Though 
the Shaivas and Buddhists share common an¬ 
cient precedents in the Shruti and perhaps some 
interpretations of later Vedanta, there are also 
reasons to affirm more direct relations. 

Abhinavagupta was familiar with Bud¬ 
dhist tantra such as Kalachakra , as well as a 
very wide range of Buddhist philosophes, in¬ 
cluding writings of Nagarjuna, Vasubandhu, 
Dharmakirti, Dharmottara, and so on. I am 
not sure whether Abhinavagupta would have 
directly read any Mahay ana Sutra or Buddhist 
tantras. One wonders about direct or indirect 
connections with a great number of texts such 
as the Vimalakirtinirdesha Sutra , 36 the Rat - 
nagotravibhaga , the Sanskrit Mahayana Ma- 
haparinirvana Sutra ? 7 the Abhisamayalamkara 
on Ekakshanabhisambodhi, the Uttara Tantra 
attributed to Asanga , 38 the Guhyasiddhi , and 
so on. It is well known that a large portion of 
Buddhist philosophical and tantric traditions 
entered Tibet through Kashmir . 39 This is more 
than a matter of a continuity with what be¬ 
came Ch’an. I suggest that some of the roots of 
Dzogchen subitism were somehow common 
to Abhinavagupta. It will require the work of 
scholars of both Buddhist and Shaiva traditions 
to throw light on this issue. 

I will close with a quote from one of a num¬ 
ber of old Kashmiri works ascribed to somebody 
named Nagarjuna. Some of these texts are ba¬ 
sically Shaiva works, though there may be traces 
in them of Madhyamika or Prajnaparamita. 
I am not sure of their age or where they fit in 
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the relationships of the traditions, but many of 
these writings refer to both kinds of givenness 
discussed here, of a self-luminous divine self and 
of divine grace . 40 In the words of this Nagarjunas 
Paramarchanatrimshika : 

Shiva, is constantly devoid of conceptual 
constructions \kalpana\ regarding cognition 
and object of cognition, and is without fixed 
abode. Worship [archana] has no value when 
there is not very deep absorption into him in 
an instant [kshanat\ 41 


This subitism also appropriates related prac¬ 
tices of meditations on the temporal instant, 
kshana , again with roots going back to the Veda 
as well as Buddhist and Yogic literature . 42 His¬ 
torically as well as philosophically, Abhinava- 
gupta and Linji might not be as far apart as they 
first seem to be. 


Conclusion 


What if Linji and Abhinavagupta were actu¬ 
ally to meet each other? I want to believe and 
I do believe, from the perspec¬ 
tive of a version of Hindu reli¬ 
gious pluralism itself derived 
from non-dual Shaiva hermen¬ 
eutics , 43 that they were both such 
highly awakened persons that 
they would instantly recognise 
each other. However, assuming 
that neither was intellectually 
omniscient, they would prob¬ 
ably also be greatly challenged by 
one another. Linji was supposed 
to have studied academic sub¬ 
jects, which one would presume 
included Buddhist philosophy, 
and thought it all dealt with just 
the surface matters ’. 44 Abhinava¬ 
gupta argued—in opposition to 
various Buddhist skepticisms— 
for the value of understanding 
the non-dual and ineffable truth 
to be a God who is omnipotent 
agent, svatantra karta , and, as 
comprising paravak within his 
Shakti, the protosemiotic’ foun¬ 
dation of verbalised theories as 
well as mantras. Nevertheless, 
in spite of the disagreements, 
he often expressed great respect 
for Buddhist philosophies. Of 
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course it is possible that Linji would try to 
hit Abhinavagupta, and that Abhinavagupta 
would prevent that with learned arguments or 
tan trie siddhis! 
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M antras are one of the most 
interesting and debated elements of 
the tantric traditions. These often- 
enigmatic phrases have piqued the interest of 
practitioners and scholars alike as we seek to 
understand their relationship to language and 
ritual. The interest in mantras, language, and 
meaning is not only of contemporary interest 
but has engaged the minds of many great trad¬ 
itional Indian philosophers from various schools 
of thought, including but not limited to gram¬ 
marians, Vedantins, and tantrics. For each, their 
philosophical perspective, darshana , shaped the 
way they viewed the relationship between man¬ 
tra and language and how both are related to rit¬ 
ual performance. In this essay, I will examine how 
the Srividya scholar Bhaskararaya understood the 
relationship between mantra and meaning in his 
Guptavati , 'Repository of the Secret’, an eight¬ 
eenth century commentary on the Devi Mahat - 
my am. After a brief introduction to mantras and 
the scholarly debate surrounding mantras and 
meaning, I take up his exegesis of the navarna 
mantra found in the Guptavati. While this man¬ 
tra is often believed to hold only secret or eso¬ 
teric meaning that is exclusively accessible to the 
Srividya intitiate, Bhaskararaya explains that the 
mantra also contains translatable semantic mean¬ 
ing when properly understood. I suggest that, 
following Srividya Shakta philosophy, Bhaskara¬ 
raya believes that mantras contain meaning, both 
discursive and hidden, and both are ultimately 
the same when properly understood. To put it 
another way, mantras, particularly the navarna 
mantra are simultaneously secret and revealed. 

What is a Mantra? 

One of the most central ritual acts of the tantra 

Caleb Simmons is an Assistant Professor of Religious 
Studies and Classics at the University of Arizona 
and a Religious Studies Global Advisor. 


traditions is the use of mantras. Mantras are 
set phrases that when recited verbally or men¬ 
tally within the right context by a skilled adept 
have power to bring about results, soteriologi- 
cal, metaphysical or spiritual, immediate, and/or 
physical. Mantras have been a vital part of Indian 
traditions since the Vedic period and have con¬ 
tinued through almost all aspects of the Hindu 
traditions, most widely seen through the usage of 
the bija, seed mantra Om. The usage of mantras, 
however, is proliferated in the esoteric tantric 
traditions where they are central to the practice 
of Srividya initiates. 

The ubiquity of the mantras within the Indie 
traditions has garnered the attention of many 
scholars of Indology and Religious Studies; 
however, the vast array of mantras from vari¬ 
ous traditions and historical periods has led to 
a gaping disparity in how scholars have under¬ 
stood mantras and their function within the In¬ 
dian traditions . 1 The range of formulae that are 
considered mantras have given rise to a variety 
of scholarly definitions of the phenomena. Pat¬ 
ton Burchett has emphasised the vocalisation 
of mantric phrases as he defined them: 'In the 
Hindu tradition, mantras are verbal formulas 
whose sounds, when properly vocalized, are be¬ 
lieved to possess an innate power—the power 
of the deity with which they are identified—to 
affect reality .’ 2 Other scholars have downplayed 
the vocalisation of the mantras, arguing that 
within some traditions the mental repetition 
of the formula is also efficacious practice. Thus, 
Agehananda Bharati offers a different definition 
of the term that instead emphasises the esoteric 
nature of mantra in respects to the adept’s dik - 
sha , initiation: A mantra is a quasi-morpheme 
or a series of quasi-morphemes, or a series of 
mixed genuine and quasi-morphemes arranged 
in conventional patterns, based on esoteric trad¬ 
itions, and passed on from one preceptor to one 
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disciple in the course of 
a prescribed initiation.’ 3 
Yet other scholars still 
have opted for a different 
approach in which each 
period and traditional 
context shapes the func¬ 
tion of mantras so that 
the term must be viewed 
as dynamic in its deploy¬ 
ment and connotation. 

This was the approach 
taken by Jan Gonda in 
his foundational essay on 
the study of mantras, effi¬ 
ciently summarised by Harvey Alper: 

Gonda first focuses on the Veda and defines 
mantra provisionally and for practical pur¬ 
poses’ as a general name for the formulas, verses 
or sequences of words in prose which contain 
praise ... are believed to have magical, religious, 
or spiritual efficiency, are recited, muttered or 
sung in the Vedic ritual and which are collected 
in the methodically arranged corpora of Vedic 
texts’. He immediately qualifies this by adding 
that the word applies to comparable “formulas” 
of different origin used in the post-vedic cults’. 
Focusing on practical morality ( dandaniti ), 
Gonda [259] offers a second definition of man¬ 
tra as consultation, resolution, advice, counsel, 
° design, plan, secret’. Moving on to classical Hin- 

^ duism [ 271 ], he offers a third definition, notable 

| for its anthropological and heuristic breadth: 

u In the religious practice of the Hindu age, as 

o well as earlier, the term mantra covers also 

£ all potent (so-called magical) forms of texts, 

t words, sounds, letters, which bring good luck 

i to those who know or “possess” them and evil 

£ to their enemies’. By the very next page, Gonda 

i has moved on to another, Tantric, context and 

1 defines mantra as a power ( sakti -) in the form 

< of formulated and expressed thought’. 4 

Given this breadth of possible definitions, 


Alper in his introduc¬ 
tion to Understanding 
Mantras arrives at the 
conclusion that one com¬ 
prehensive definition is 
neither fruitful nor pos¬ 
sible, instead suggesting 
that the study of man¬ 
tras ought to: 1) consider 
whatever the tradition 
calls a ‘mantra’, a man¬ 
tra; 2) recognise that the 
word and the practice 
are not coterminous; 3) 
understand that many 
other terms have been used to describe the phe¬ 
nomenon within the tradition; and 4) be cau¬ 
tious of the broad and imprecise usage of the 
term. 5 While there is no scholarly consensus over 
the definition of the term, collectively they build 
a framework through which we can analyse the 
broader phenomenon. 

Mantra and Meaning 

A more hotly contested academic debate still 
persists over the nature of mantras and their 
meaning or lack thereof. To put the question an¬ 
other way, what is the relationship between man¬ 
tra and language ? As we saw above in Bharati’s 
definition of mantra and seems to be assumed in 
Burchett’s and Gonda’s definitions, mantras can 
be understood as, containing, linguistic com¬ 
ponents. Mantras, however, come in a variety of 
forms, including full hymns and verses that are 
translatable into other languages, enigmatic and 
formulaic phrases, and/or monosyllables, bija 
mantra, with no discursive or translatable mean¬ 
ing. This then begs the question of the relation¬ 
ship between mantra and meaning. 

The notable scholar of Indology Frits Staal 
has argued that mantras are meaningless, that 
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is they have no discursive meaning. 6 His initial 
formulation of the meaninglessness of mantras 
was through his inquiries into Sanskrit linguis¬ 
tics and the philosophy of the pre-Paninian 
grammarian Kautsa, who argued that Vedic ut¬ 
terances were meaningless. 7 As Staal continued 
to refine his thesis, he argued that mantras are 
intimately related to ritual within the evolution 
of humanity with both predating language. He 
suggests that language develops out of the rit¬ 
ual context in which these utterances had first 
appeared. For Staal this means that mantras are 
part of a ritual program that is independent of 
discursive meaning with form being the crit¬ 
ical component of mantra-ness. Therefore, even 
when a mantra appears to have a discursive and 
translatable meaning, the true meaning’ of the 
mantra is ‘ineffable and beyond language’ be¬ 
cause the mantric form predates any semantic 
practice. 8 Its primary role is its function within 
the ritual program. Though at its most well-de¬ 
veloped stage Staal’s argument is largely based 
on his assumptions of cultural human evolution 
in which ritual and ritual utterances predate the 
creation of language, even without accepting 
this justification one cannot quickly dismiss 
Staal’s overall thesis that all mantras arise from 
a ritual complex in which the discursive mean¬ 
ing of the word, phrase, sentence, and the like, 
is not as important as its role in proper comple¬ 
tion of the rite. 

Staal’s thesis, however, is not without its 
detractors. 9 For our purposes, the critique of 
Staals’s theory by Harold Coward is most perti¬ 
nent. Like Staal in his initial work on meaning 
and mantra, Coward attempts to explore this 
phenomenon through the traditional Indian 
texts, framing his essay through the lens of not 
only Kautsa, but also Vasubandhu—meaning 
of mantras is to be found in their absence of 
meaning’—and Shabara and Jaimini—‘mantras 


express the meaning of dharma and ‘where the 
meaning is not intelligible, it is not that there 
is no meaning ... people are ignorant of it’. 10 To 
fully engage Staal’s theory of the meaningless¬ 
ness of mantra, however, Coward thoroughly 
analyses Bhartrihari’s Vakyapadiya , which he in¬ 
terprets to offer a broader view of‘meaning’ and 
‘language’. Coward argues that ‘meaning’ in re¬ 
lation to mantra cannot be confined to ‘word 
meaning’, but for the initiate the meaningfulness 
of mantra is its encapsulation of a reality that is 
beyond word meaning occurring on a ‘mystical 
level’ in which the practitioner has direct per¬ 
ception of the ‘truth of the mantra (169-72). 11 
Therefore for Coward ‘the meaningfulness of 
mantras is not merely intellectual, this meaning 
has power, shakti , for ‘purging ignorance and re¬ 
vealing truth, and [as an] effective instrument for 
realization of release (moksha)’. 12 For both Cow¬ 
ard and Bhartrihari, meaning is much more than 
discursive and translatable, but it is meaningful 
for its latent ability to affect results—the secret 
and ‘true’ meaning. 

These discussions of meaning and/or lack 
thereof do not sufficiently show how man¬ 
tras are understood within a tantric tradition 
or its indigenous scholastic traditions. In order 
to understand more fully the role of mantras 
within a tantric tradition, let us now turn to 
the Shakta Srividya philosopher Bhaskararaya 
and his Guptavati , an eighteenth century com¬ 
mentary on the Durga Saptashati or the Devi 
Mahatmyam. 

Bhaskararaya, Srividya, and Guptavati 

Bhaskararaya Makhin was born in the town of 
Bhaga in present-day Maharashtra in the last 
quarter of the seventeenth century after his 
father Gambhiraraya of Vishvamitra Gotra 
had completed a recitation of the Mahabharata 
for the ruler of the kingdom, who conferred 
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upon the Brahmin the title 
of ‘Bharati ’. 13 His father sent 
Bhaskararaya to Varanasi, where 
he received his sacred thread, 
upanayana. There, he studied 
with Narasimhadhvarin and 
was simultaneously initiated 
into a Sarasvati-Shakta lineage 
by his father. According to the 
tradition, in Varanasi, he be¬ 
came renowned for his skills 
in philosophical debate. After 
completion of brahmacharya, 
he married Anandi and had a 
son. According to his hagiog- 
raphers, he is credited with the 
restoration of the Atharva Veda 
and the popularisation of the Devi Bhagavata 
Purana in Varanasi. Later he travelled to Surat, 
where he was initiated into the Sri Vidya lin¬ 
eage by Shivadatta Shukla. Bhaskararaya, then, 
travelled around India debating philosophers 
from rival lineages, sampradayas, such as the 
dvaita Vedanta Madhva school and the Shud - 
d?Az-Advaita Pushti Marga . 14 After a brief return 
to Varanasi, where he built a Chakresha temple 
and performed Soma yajna, and he moved south 
for a short period and taught on the banks of the 
Krishna river. Finally, Bhaskararaya moved to the 
former Chola lands in Tamil Nadu to study with 
the Nyaya guru Gangadhara Vajapeyin. There he 
was gifted a city named Bhaskararajapuram in 
his honour on the banks of the Kaveri river by 
Serfoji I, the Maratha ruler of Thanjavur, where 
his wife constructed the Bhaskareshvara temple 
after his death. 

As noted above, Bhaskararaya was initiated 
into the Srividya tradition in which esoteric 
tantric Shakta rituals are an integral part of the 
practice. The practices of Srividya have a great 
influence on his writings and commentaries, 


which include those written on the Lalita - 
sahasranama , the Varivasya Rahasya , the Tripura 
Rahasya , the Setubandha , and his commentary 
on the Devi Mahatmyam called the Guptavati. 
Within the Srividya tradition, the esoteric ex¬ 
perience of comprehending the cosmos as the 
Goddess through abstract understanding is the 
pinnacle of practice. Initiates of Srividya employ 
three primary tools in order to perceive this real¬ 
ity: images and worship of the goddess Lalita 
Tripurasundari, Sri chakra-yantra and the use 
of mantras . 15 Of the various representations of 
the Goddess within the tradition, each is indi¬ 
vidual yet encapsulates the power of the whole 
through which the practitioner can entertain the 
divine. Of these, mantras are extremely import¬ 
ant within the commentarial tradition because 
of their, seeming, affinity to language; however, 
they are only understood by the disciple, shishya , 
through the teachings and exegesis of the acharya 
or guru. Therefore, in an effort to make the pro¬ 
cess more efficacious, Bhaskararaya, like many 
of the commentators on the text, spent a great 
deal of time and effort discussing the words that 
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are contained within mantras and texts. In his 
introduction to the Guptavati , he emphasises the 
role of mantras that produce power when prop¬ 
erly employed. Therefore, he focuses his lengthy 
introduction—its three-hundred and fifty lines 
are almost as long as all of his other comments 
on the Devi Mahatmyam combined—on two 
mantras: the Durga Saptashati —the Devi Ma - 
hatmyam divided into seven hundred mantras— 
and the navarna mantra. In order to explicate 
these mantras, Bhaskararaya situates them within 
a discussion of broader Srividya philosophy, the 
iconography of the Devi Mahatmyam s atten¬ 
dant goddesses—Mahalakshmi, Mahasarasvati, 
and Mahakali and the Sri chakra-yantra, geo¬ 
metric representation of the goddess. Through¬ 
out his introduction, Bhaskararaya highlights 
the different forms of the Goddess. These forms 
though individuated, are ultimately all the same 
as they all represent the True’ unmanifested ul¬ 
timate reality that is the Goddess. In this way all 
forms of the goddess are different avenues to the 


next and ultimately self-referential. This multiple 
manifestation of ultimate reality within concrete 
and abstract realities is central within the Sri¬ 
vidya tradition’s theology and ritual practice. As 
Douglas Renfrew Brooks explains it in his dis¬ 
cussion of Lalita: 

Lalita’s physical form is used as a gateway to 
her more abstract mantric and yantric forms. 
Lalitopakhyana , for example, associates her 
with the cakraraja , which it describes in un¬ 
mistakable terms as the sricakra. In this case, 
however, the yantras esoteric symbolism is en¬ 
coded and obscured deliberately by identify¬ 
ing her army leaders’ names with the yantras 
attendant deities. While there is no mistaking 
her association with the esoteric symbolism of 
the srividya mantra or the sricakra even in myth, 
the emphasis on the anthropomorphic form 
(sthularupa ) is meant to create a more intellec¬ 
tually accessible and ritually localized goddess . 16 

This philosophy of concurrent and simul¬ 
taneous secret and revealed realities, as we will 
see, underpins Bhaskararaya’s understanding of 
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the relationship between discursive and hidden 
meanings within Shakta mantric formulations. 

In this introduction, Bhaskararaya goes to 
great pains to emphasise the power of the entire 
Devi Mahatmyam text as mantra. The major¬ 
ity of his comments on the verses of the Devi 
Mahatmyam concern the proper division of the 
overall text in which its power lies in the abil¬ 
ity to look beyond the narrative of the text but 
to harness the power that is latent within it as 
mantra. As a narrative, the Devi Mahatmyam 
is divided into five hundred and seventy-nine 
verses, but the common name for the text, Durga 
Saptashati —the 700 verses to Durga—evokes 
the esoteric ritual context that is more important 
to the tantric initiate. In this ritual context, the 
text is viewed as a collection of seven hundred 
smaller but powerful mantras that combine into 
one very long and very powerful mantra. Add¬ 
itionally in his introduction to the Guptavati , he 
offers different arrangements of the text for more 
efficacious recitation. 17 

Navarna Mantra 

In the bulk of his introduction to the Gupta - 
vatiy however, Bhaskararaya explicates the other 
mantra under consideration, the navarna man¬ 
tra, which he argues has the same ritual power 
as reciting the entire Devi Mahatmyam and is 
central to the practice of the Srividya path. The 
navarna mantra has been discussed by several 
scholars of tantric and Shakta traditions, who 
seem to agree with popular consensus that the 
mantra has no discursive meaning but only is 
meaningful to the tantric adept. Thomas Co¬ 
burn represents this perspective in his discus¬ 
sion of the navarna mantra when he states: Tike 
many Tantric mantras, it does not “mean” any¬ 
thing in the conventional semantic sense.’ 18 In 
the Guptavati however, Bhaskararaya provides a 
remarkable explanation of the mantra including 


a tedious discussion of semantics, ritual value of 
sounds and syllables, and etymology that eluci¬ 
dates our understanding of the relationship be¬ 
tween mantra and meaning in which the secret 
and semantic are coterminous. 

The navarna mantra— aim hrim klim cha - 
mundayai vichche —like many other esoteric 
mantras is believed by many Shaktas to have 
the power to give liberation that cannot be at¬ 
tained through the senses, and therefore its lit¬ 
eral or translatable meaning is not central to 
their understanding of its power. Because of 
the power of the phrase, however, Bhaskararaya 
painstakingly elucidates the meaning of man¬ 
tra for his reader. Like other commentators, he 
begins in a rather esoteric vein by dividing the 
mantra beyond the typical word-dissection, 
pada-chheda , and offers an esoteric breakdown 
of the full mantra in which each syllable con¬ 
tains a secret meaning. The author connects 
these sounds to the Upanishadic tradition tying 
each syllable to a word or phrase contained in 
the twenty-second and twenty-third verses of 
th cDevi Upanishad . 19 Bhaskararaya, however, is 
not content simply offering an esoteric explan¬ 
ation of the syllables that comprise the mantra; 
so he continues by explaining the mantra within 
the context of normative semantics. 

To explain how the esoteric meaning is 
also accessible through normative language, 
Bhaskararaya analyses the mantra word-by-word 
beginning with chamundayai. He explains that 
the power of the mantra is particularly associated 
with the recitation of the name Chamunda. 20 Be¬ 
cause of the supreme soteriological value of the 
name, Bhaskararaya attempts to explain the cor¬ 
rect etymology of the name within the context 
of the navarna mantra. Curiously, Bhaskararaya 
explains the etymology of the name Chamunda 
in his introduction to the Guptavati , rather than 
in his interlinear commentary on the Durga 
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Saptashati, in the third episode where the text 
offers its own etymology of the name. Nonethe¬ 
less, he does begin by quoting the etymology that 
is provided within the Devi Mahatmyam. There 
he cites chapter seven of the text in which Kali 
battles Chanda and Munda and subsequently 
receives the name Chamunda in verse twenty- 
five: ‘Because you have grasped Chanda and 
Munda and brought them (to me), you will be 
called the goddess “Chamunda”.’ 21 The text of 


the Devi Mahatmyam implies that the name of 
the goddess is derived from a combination of the 
names Chanda and Munda or that Chamunda 
means ‘She who [has slain] Chanda and Munda. 
After quoting the text, Bhaskararaya very inno- 
vatively explains that the name is not derived 
from a combination of Chanda and Munda, as 
the text erroneously seems to suggest and would 
ultimately result in an improper metonymical, 
bahuvrihi , compound. Instead, Bhaskararaya 


Chamunda 
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proffers another etymological possibility that 
the name is a combination of chamum , army’ 
and lati , eats’; so that Chamunda is literally she 
who eats armies’—a clear reference to the Kali 
narrative from the Devi Mahatmyam scene in 
which Kali as Chamunda drinks the blood-army 
of the demon Raktabija. 22 In order to explain 
the shift from the root la to da , Bhaskararaya ex¬ 
pounds that the la and da syllables have the same 
mantric power and thereby are interchangeable 
in mantric formulae. 23 He goes on to analyse the 
conventional grammatical declension of Cha¬ 
munda within the mantra, explaining that cha- 
mundayai is the dative case of the epithet of the 
goddess Chandika and has the literal meaning of 
‘[Praise] to Chamunda’! 24 

He proceeds in his comments on the mantra 
by elaborating on the first three syllables aim , 
hrim, and klim, which are common individual 
mantric monosyllables for which he simultan¬ 
eously provides metaphysical and discursive 
meaning through a rich philosophical discus¬ 
sion. To elucidate the syllables, he relies on his 
Srividya background and associates them with 
the unmanifested yet variegated, vyashti , god¬ 
desses Mahalakshmi, aim , Mahasarasvati, hrim, 
and Mahakali, klim. He then connects these bija 
mantras and vyashti goddesses with the classical 
Vedantin tripartite classification of Brahman 
as sat-chit-ananda, being, consciousness, and 
bliss, respectively. Through this explanation of 
the bijas, again, Bhaskararaya situates the nav- 
arna mantra into the context of the Devi Maha- 
tmyam and its attendant ritual context, as these 
three goddesses are the ‘presiding deities’ over 
the three episodes of the text, and it also reaf¬ 
firms Chamundi’s role as the highest form of the 
Goddess, who is none other than Brahman, and 
within whom aim hrim klim or Mahalakshmi, 
Mahasarasvati, and Mahakali—are all constitu¬ 
ents. For Bhaskararaya, these seed mantras are 


slightly more exoteric, and therefore, more ac¬ 
cessible forms of the Goddess’s ultimate form 
as Brahman. As Brooks has noted that within 
the Srividya tradition, ‘The origin of the man¬ 
tras is said to be the goddess’s subtle form ( suk - 
shmarupa ) as the srividya. Thus, the names used 
in ritual need not be intelligible to everyone 
nor must the activity of naming be open and 
unbounded.’ 25 This, again, highlights Bhaskara- 
raya’s Srividya tantric perspective as he connects 
these vyashti goddesses and their corresponding 
bija mantras as ‘entres’ from the world of sound 
and senses to the most esoteric and secretive real¬ 
ity of the goddess, part of the process of gradual 
internalisation of Srividya practice. 26 As a point 
of discussion for many Indian theologians or 
philosophers, Bhaskararaya’s commentarial link 
between the bija mantras and their goddesses to 
the ideology of sat-chit-ananda not only dem¬ 
onstrates his association with the tantric lineage 
of Srividya but to a broader tradition of Indian 
philosophical speculation, especially those ad¬ 
hering to Vedanta or Uttara-mimamsa darshana 
and the renowned Advaitin Acharya Shankara, 
who was considered by Bhaskararaya to have 
been a Shakta and Srividya practitioner. 27 

Bhaskararaya quickly, however, returns to the 
esoteric tradition at the heart of nav arna mantra 
with his exegesis of the final term in the formula, 
‘vichche ’. Here, perhaps, the philosopher provides 
the most interesting and important point for 
understanding of the relationship between the 
metaphysical and semantic meanings of mantra 
as he discusses the term within tantric ritual and 
non-Sanskritic linguistics. He argues that the 
phrase, while it might appear to be a non-trans- 
latable, non-discursive phrase upon first glance, 
is a fully translatable sentence when its etymol¬ 
ogy is correctly understood. 28 As he begins his 
explanation of ‘ vichche\ Bhaskararaya glosses it 
with the Sanskrit root word ‘ manch ’—meaning 
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‘to grow’ or ‘to move’—an interpretation that 
upon first glance might be the commentator’s 
fanciful creation, an oral transmission of the 
tradition, or relate to the hidden meaning of the 
mantra that is only directly perceived by the ini¬ 
tiated practitioner. Bhaskararaya is compelled, 
however, to elaborate on this gloss and his exe¬ 
gesis to make sense of the mantra as a phrase that 
contains discursive meaning. He suggests that vi- 
chche is a common term within mantras and pro¬ 
vides another example from the Shakta tantric 
tradition with a ritual to the goddess Bhagama- 
lini, one of the sixteen Nityas, in which the pujari 
says: ‘ Amogham chaiva vichcham cha tatheshim 
klinnadevatam\ or ‘The Goddess of the klim is 
the unfailing and the ‘ vichch .” He explains that 
vichche is not originally part of Sanskrit vocabu¬ 
lary or grammar, but that the term, and perhaps 
the mantra, originated within the Dravidian lan¬ 
guage group. He argues that non-Sanskritic vo¬ 
cabulary and language mixing, bhashamishrana , 
is common, if not central, in mantric formula¬ 
tions. He continues by stating that many words 
that are frequently used in mantras like the nav - 
arna and Bhagamalini mantra are actually widely 
recognised words in Kannada, karnatabhasha , 
Tamil, dravidabhasha , and Telugu, andhrabha - 
sha . 29 Though not explicitly stated, Bhaskara¬ 
raya seems to have connected the term vichche 
with the Tamil vichchu/i or vittu/i , meaning ‘to 
sow’ or ‘to spread’, which has the same connota¬ 
tion as his Sanskrit gloss manch , meaning to 
grow’ or ‘to move’. 30 He then concludes his dis¬ 
cussion of the mantra by writing that within this 
context vichche conveys the meaning of mochay - 
ati , ‘to cause to be liberated’ and interprets it as 
modifier of the goddess Chamunda, chamunda - 
visheshanam , in the navarna mantra, which gives 
the term the discursive meaning: ‘The one who 
causes [her devotees] to be liberated.’ Therefore, 
for Bhaskararaya the navarna mantra is not only 


a power mantra, but it contains meaning within 
normative semantics and can be translated as: 
‘Praise to Chamunda, the causer of liberation, 
the aggregate of Mahalakshmi , Mahasarasvati , 
and MahakaliP 1 

Through his exegetical comments in his 
introduction to the Guptavati , Bhaskararaya in¬ 
serts himself into the discussion of mantras and 
meaning. The author insinuates that powerful 
mantras are not exclusively from the Sanskrit lex¬ 
ical and semantic field, but they include vocabu¬ 
lary from other languages and language groups. 
While scholars and practitioners may have lost 
or forgotten their meanings, the mantras them¬ 
selves carry the weight and efficacy of the dis¬ 
cursive force of their words and their meaning. 32 

Conclusion 

To conclude, let us return to Bhartrihari’s under¬ 
standing of language and meaning as pres¬ 
ented by Harold Coward. Coward argues that 
to understand meaning in mantra we must ex¬ 
pand our understanding of ‘meaning’ as a cat¬ 
egory to include not only normative, semantic, 
and discursive meaning, but to include the hid¬ 
den meaning of a mantra that contains a truth 
only perceivable through the direct insight of 
the initiated practitioner. For Bhaskararaya, how¬ 
ever, the greater ‘truer’ meaning is not divorced 
from the discursive meaning of the words and 
sounds that comprise the mantra. Therefore, the 
Srividya scholar has turned to non-Sanskritic ety¬ 
mologies in order to explicate the meaning of the 
navarna mantra. In doing so, he has managed 
to bridge the gap between the ends of Bhartri¬ 
hari’s meaningfulness spectrum—the ultimate, 
unmanifested, hidden, ‘true’ reality of mantra 
and its sensory manifestation that is written or 
uttered. In this way, through his introduction to 
the Guptavati Bhaskararaya incorporates the Sri¬ 
vidya perspective of corresponding realities into 
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a theory of meaning and mantra in which discur¬ 
sive meaning and hidden meaning are simultan¬ 
eously individual but ultimately the same. 
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Buddhahood is the Goal 

ROM THE MAHAYANA BUDDHIST point of 
view, all sentient beings possess Buddha na¬ 
ture, the potential to become a Buddha, just 
naturally. This potential defines us. For the Ti¬ 
betan Buddhist, every practice—from the most 
basic: harnessing the energy of our behaviour; to 
the most advanced: tantric meditation—is for 
g the purpose of achieving Buddhahood, enlight- 
< enment. The Tibetan word for ‘Buddha, sang-gye , 

z conveys the meaning beautifully: sang implies the 

m utter eradication of all negative states of mind, all 

| delusions, which Lord Buddha has established to 

3 Venerable Robina Courtin is a renowned Buddhist 
nun and works with the Foundation for the 
Preservation of the Mahayana Tradition. 


be adventitious; and gye implies the development 
to perfection of all positive states, all goodness, 
which he has found to be at the core of our being. 

What are the implications of this bare-bones 
etymology? How does a Buddha exist and func¬ 
tion? Buddhas have three essential characteristics: 
infinite wisdom, infinite compassion, and infinite 
power. They pervade existence and are omnisci¬ 
ent: they see perfectly all phenomena without 
mistake, especially the minds of all sentient 
beings, their past and future. Beyond the dual¬ 
ism of a separate sense of self, they have effortless 
empathy with every one of these sentient beings 
and exist only to benefit them. And they have the 
power to manifest simultaneously in countless 
bodies throughout countless universes to joyfully 
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do whatever needs to be done to benefit these 
countless sentient beings and lead them to their 
own Buddhahood, no matter how long it takes. 

What is the Mind? 

Besides the body of a sentient being, which is 
made up of the four elements, Buddha does not 
assert any phenomenon other than mind—or 
consciousness: these are synonymous—such as a 
self or spirit or soul. The presence of conscious¬ 
ness within this body of ours makes us a sentient 
being, in Tibetan, sem-chen : mind-possessor. 
And its the mind that becomes enlightened. 

It has several characteristics. First, it is defined 
as that which is clear—in other words, not phys¬ 
ical—and that which knows, or cognises, or is 
aware. Cognises what? Finally, that which exists. 
Obviously mind exists in dependence upon a 
body, at least at the grosser levels, but it is not a 
function of the body. 

Second, as implied by the etymology of sang- 
gye , consciousness is pure in its nature. 

Third, mind encompasses the entire spectrum 
of our inner being: intellect, feelings, emotions, 
unconscious, subconscious, instinct, intuition, 
as well as our sensory experiences, those parts of 
our mind that function through the medium of 
the eye, the ear, and so forth. 

Fourth, our consciousness is not the handi¬ 
work of any external source, neither a creator 
nor our parents. In fact, there’s not an atom of 
our being that comes from a superior being, al¬ 
though indeed our body comes from our kind 
parents. We don’t need creating; our mind is a 
beginningless continuity of mental moments, 
each moment of awareness necessarily being 
the result of—having as its substantial cause— 
the previous moment of cognition in that very 
mindstream, or mental continuum. Mind, being 
a product of the law of cause and effect, necessar¬ 
ily cannot have a first, causeless, moment. 


Fifth, from the Mahayana point of view our 
mind-stream is also endless—as opposed to the 
Hinayana view, which says that it ceases at the 
end of the life in which the person achieves their 
own liberation, pratimoksha, nirvana : cessation 
of suffering and its causes. 

And sixth, mind has far subtler, more refined, 
levels of cognition than are posited as even existing 
in the materialist models. In order to accomplish 
Buddhahood—to rid our mind utterly of all delu¬ 
sions and their imprints and to develop to perfec¬ 
tion all goodness—we need to access the subtlest 
level of our mind, the clear light consciousness, by 
using tantric meditation techniques. 

Three Categories of the 
States of the Mind 

The Buddhist model of the mind has its origins, 
of course—as His Holiness the Dalai Lama often 
points out—in the marvelous experiential findings 
of the great Indian thinkers and yogis: it was they 
who began the extraordinary investigation into the 
nature of self. The literature studied in depth in the 
Tibetan monastic universities up to the present 
day encompasses the epistemological and psycho¬ 
logical models explained by these great masters. 

Mental consciousness—as opposed to sens¬ 
ory—has three categories of mental factors, or 
states of mind: negative, positive, and neutral. 
These are technical, not moralistic, terms. The 
negative states, such as attachment, anger, jeal¬ 
ousy, and pride, are necessarily disturbing, as well 
as delusional—literally, misconceptions—and, 
when they’re the motivating force behind actions 
of body and speech, are the causes of suffering. 

The positive states, such as love, compassion, 
and generosity, are necessarily not disturbing and 
not delusional—relatively, at least—and, when 
they’re the motivating force behind actions of 
body and speech, are the causes of happiness. 

The neutral states—that is, those that are 
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neither negative nor positive—such as concen¬ 
tration, mindfulness, and alertness, are involved 
in both positive and negative actions. As Lama 
Zopa Rinpoche often points out, even ‘thieves 
need mindfulness’. 

The root misconception, ignorance—Ti¬ 
betan ma-rig-pa, unawareness—also referred to 
as self-grasping, underpins all the other states 
of mind, including the positive. Until this is 
uprooted—with the realisation of emptiness, 
shunyata, the utter lack of the intrinsic self that 
ignorance believes in—samsara never ends, and 
certainly Buddhahood can never be achieved. 

Nevertheless, according to Lord Buddhas 
four noble truths the main cause of suffering 
in the desire realm—which encompasses gods, 
humans, animals, spirits, and hell beings—is de¬ 
sire, attachment. As Lama Zopa Rinpoche says 
in How to Enjoy Death : ‘[Attachment] is what 
ties us to samsara continuously, has been tying 
us to samsara continuously, and will continue 
to tie us to samsara, because our consciousness 
has existed since beginningless time and will 
continue to exist forever. Until we have cut the 
causes of samsara, body after body will keep com¬ 
ing, like the assembly line in a car factory.’ 1 

The Qualified Yogi or Yogini 

It is not a cliche to say that Lord Buddha is a 
psychologist, that his expertise is the mind, and 
that Buddhist tantra is the most sophisticated 
psychology of all. The unique skill of the tantric 
yogis and yoginis is their ability to utilise the en- 
ergy generated by the delusions, in particular at¬ 
tachment, as a tool for achieving enlightenment. 
This is the essence of the psychology of tantra. 

As Lama Thubten Yeshe says in The Bliss of 
Inner Fire , 

According to Lord Buddha’s general teach¬ 
ings, known as Sutrayana, desire is the cause of 
human beings’ problems, so it must be avoided. 


According to Tantrayana, however, this very de¬ 
sire can be used in the path to enlightenment.... 
tantric practitioners use the energy of their own 
pleasure as a resource and, in the deep concen¬ 
tration of samadhi meditation, unify it with the 
wisdom that realizes emptiness. Eventually this 
gives rise to simultaneously born great blissful 
wisdom, which in turn leads to enlightenment. 2 

The Quick Path 

Tantrayana is said to be the quick path to 
Buddhahood. By using the tantric methods, the 
most qualified, most sublime yogis and yoginis 
can achieve enlightenment in ‘one brief lifetime 
of this degenerate time’, as Lama Zopa Rinpoche 
puts it in How to Enjoy Death. Using only the 
Paramitayana methods, the meditator would take 
three countless great eons to achieve the goal. 

This gets us very excited! In response to a 
question at a public teaching in Los Angeles years 
ago about the quickest way to get enlightened, 

Lama Zopa Rinpoche 
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I recall that His Holiness the Dalai Lama cried: 
1 don’t want to know about quick, fastest’, he 
said sadly. ‘Look at Milarepa!’—the eleventh- 
century tantric yogi beloved by Tibetans. There 
he was, with callouses on his arse’, never giving 
up working to become a buddha only for suffer¬ 
ing sentient beings. 

These great practitioners want desperately to 
become enlightened as quickly as possible be¬ 
cause the suffering of sentient beings is unbear¬ 
able, but they would happily spend eons in hell 
if it would benefit just one of them. 

Buddhist Practice is Gradual 

Tantra might be the most advanced level of 


practice and the quickest way to Buddhahood, 
but it needs a sound basis in supporting prac¬ 
tices. In the system of practice of the Gelug trad¬ 
ition of Tibetan Buddhism, the stages of the 
path to enlightenment, Tibetan, lam-rim , all 
the teachings and practices that lead to Bud¬ 
dhahood are presented gradually, from the 
easiest to the most difficult, like in any good 
education system, starting with the Hinayana 
and leading to the Mahayana, which includes 
Paramitayana and Tantrayana, also referred to 
as Vajrayana or Man tray ana. 

Another way of framing these teachings is as 
the three principal aspects of the path: renunci¬ 
ation, bodhichitta , and insight into emptiness. 
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As the fourteenth century Gelug founder Tsong 
Khapa says in his Hymns of Experience, ‘Success 
in your practice of Paramitayana qualifies you 
to practice Tantrayana; Success in your practice 
of Tantrayana is the result of having mastered 
Paramitayana. Renunciation, bodhichitta and 
the correct view of emptiness, the three princi¬ 
pal aspects of Lord Buddhas teachings, are stages 
shared by both Mahayana vehicles.’ 3 

A heartfelt appreciation of these three entitles 
the devoted practitioners to receive the appro¬ 
priate initiations from their guru, empowering 
them to practice. But the only person who actu¬ 
ally gets results is the one who has genuine reali¬ 
sations of them. Who else could possibly utilise 
the energy of desire, the very cause of this body, 
this desire realm, this samsara? 

Even the accomplishment of the first of the 
three, renunciation, is astonishing. As Lama 
Zopa Rinpoche often says in his teachings: 
we have achieved renunciation when ‘just the 
thought of another moment of attachment is so 
disgusting it’s like being in a septic tank’. With 
this renunciation the meditator has the power 
to cut the belief in the intrinsic self, thus realis¬ 
ing emptiness, and, moved by infinite compas¬ 
sion for sentient beings, engage in the ‘highly 
technical, internally technical’ practices of tan- 
tra, as Lama Yeshe refers to them in The Bliss of 
Inner Fire? 

Four Classes of Tantra 

The explanations of the practices of the four 
classes of tantra in the Tibetan Buddhist trad¬ 
ition have their source in the Kangyur, the ca¬ 
nonical teachings of the Buddha, twenty-six of 
the one hundred and four volumes dealing with 
the topic. 

There are the three lower tantras, action, per¬ 
formance, and yoga; and highest yoga. In gen¬ 
eral, the main practices in the Tibetan tradition 


are from the action and highest yoga classes. 

In each class the practitioner is capable of 
taking into the path different levels of attach¬ 
ment. As Kirti Tsenshab Rinpoche explains in 
Principles of Buddhist Tantra , ‘disciples of the 
three lower tantras take as their path the attach¬ 
ment that focuses on the five [sense] objects visu¬ 
alized as goddesses in front of themselves. ... In 
highest yoga tantra, disciples take as their path 
the attachment that desires union with a [con¬ 
sort] ... so that they may enhance the [ t kundalini\ 
... in their body that is the cause of generating 
strong innate great bliss as the special awareness 
realizing emptiness.’ 5 

Highest yoga is the only class that deals with 
the energy systems of the body: the seventy-two 
thousand channels of the subtle nervous system; 
the subtle winds and various levels of conscious¬ 
ness inextricably connected to these winds that 
course through the channels; and the subtle red 
and white drops, or kundalini. The control over 
these energies is what allows the yogis and yo- 
ginis to access the subtlest level of their mind, 
the clear light mind, and, combining it with 
great bliss, use it to realise emptiness and even¬ 
tually achieve enlightenment. As Lama Zopa 
Rinpoche says in How to Enjoy Death , ‘they are 
able to open the chakras, causing the winds to 
enter into and flow in the central channel and 
dissolve at the heart chakra, and thus meditate 
in the clear light’. 

Preparing the Mind 

In the Gelug tradition there are various prac¬ 
tices that need to be accomplished to prepare the 
mind to engage in highest yoga tantra, known as 
the common and uncommon preliminary prac¬ 
tices, Tibetan, ngon-dro. They function to pur¬ 
ify obstacles caused by the past negative karma 
of the practitioner and create vast merit, making 
the mind ripe for realisations. 
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The common practices include thorough 
engagement in the earlier stages of the path to 
enlightenment, the essence of which are renun¬ 
ciation, bodhichitta, and emptiness. 

There are nine uncommon preliminary prac¬ 
tices. Usually in the context of retreat, the prac¬ 
titioner completes one hundred thousand of 
each of the nine: Refuge mantras, prostrations, 
Vajrasattva, one hundred-syllable mantra, man- 
dala offerings, guru yoga recitations, water bowl 
offerings, Vajra Daka mantras, small bas-relief 
images of the buddhas—Tibetan, tsa-tsa —and 
Samaya Vajra mantras. 

Vows and Commitments 

All levels of Buddhist practice come with their 
own sets of vows and commitments, and prac¬ 
titioners cannot enter the more advanced levels 
without the earlier ones. There are three sets of 
vow s: pratimoksha, bodhisattva, and tantric. A 
vow is a decision to refrain from something and 
a commitment is a decision to do something. 
Vows are said to be subtle physical forms that are 
visible to clairvoyants. 

Entry-level Buddhists formally take refuge 
in the Three Precious Sublime Ones—Buddha, 
Dharma, and Sangha—and commit to various 
daily practices. Next they take the five layper¬ 
son’s pratimoksha vows: to not kill any sentient 
being, not steal, not lie, not engage in sexual mis¬ 
conduct, and not take intoxicants. There are also 
th t pratimoksha vows for men and women who 
choose the monastic life: two hundred and fifty- 
two for the men and three hundred and sixty- 
three for the women. 

Now qualified to enter into the bodhisattva 
path, they will take the eighteen root vows and 
forty-six secondary vows. 

Now qualified to enter into Tantrayana, 
they can take an empowerment in the first of 
the two lower tantras. They’re also qualified to 


take a highest yoga tantra empowerment, during 
which they receive the four initiations, and with 
this they take the tantric vows: the fourteen root 
vows, the nine and eight and three secondary 
vows; also, if appropriate, the ten vows related 
to mother tantra. They also agree to the nine¬ 
teen commitments of the five Buddha families 
and various other commitments, such as daily 
recitation of the sadhana of the deity—in tantra, 
synonymous with Buddha. 

Keeping pure samaya , one’s word of honour, 
one’s pledge, by keeping one’s vows and com¬ 
mitments is seen as a prerequisite for any realisa¬ 
tions on the path to enlightenment. As Losang 
Chokyi Gyaltsen, the fourth Panchen Lama, 
says in a favourite Gelug practice, Guru Puja : 
1 seek your blessings to complete the perfec¬ 
tion of moral discipline, Not transgressing the 
bounds of the pratimoksha, bodhisattva, and 
tantric vows even at the cost of my life.’ 6 

Guru Devotion: The Heart of the Path 

Crucial to the practitioner’s success is pure devo¬ 
tion in the guru, the essence of which is seeing 
her or him as a Buddha. Throughout Tibetan 
Buddhist literature guru devotion is said to be 
the root of the path, the basis of all realisations. 
As Lama Zopa Rinpoche advised a disciple in 
answer to his question in a letter: Tabongka 
Dechen Nyingpo, the great enlightened being, 
the actual Heruka, said that if one is able to stop 
all thought of faults and look only at the good 
qualities, seeing the guru only a buddha, one 
can achieve enlightenment in this life. ... with 
the realization that sees all buddhas as the guru 
and all gurus as the buddha, one can. This is said 
in both sutra and tantra and in all four Tibetan 
Mahayana traditions.’ 7 

How to find a qualified guru? Lama Zopa 
Rinpoche, in the same communication, advised 
the following: 
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[The Ten Qualities of a Mahay ana Guru] 

1. Discipline as a result of his mastery of the 
training in the higher discipline of moral 
self-control; 

2. Mental quiescence [samadhi] from his train¬ 
ing in higher concentration; 

3. Pacification of all delusions and obstacles 
from his training in higher wisdom [insight 
into emptiness]; 

4. More knowledge than his disciple in the sub¬ 
ject to be taught; 

5. Enthusiastic perseverance and joy in teaching; 

6. A treasury of scriptural knowledge; 

7. Insight into and understanding of emptiness; 

8. Skill in presenting the teachings; 

9. Great compassion; and 

10. No reluctance to teach and work for his dis¬ 
ciples regardless of their level of intelligence. 

Even if one doesn’t have all the ten qualities 
but has five, six, or seven qualities, the main 
quality is having more knowledge than the dis¬ 
ciple and having great compassion. 


[The Ten Qualities of a Tan trie Guru] 

A tantric master must have even more good 
qualities. Most important is that he be an ex¬ 
tremely stable person, with his body, speech, 
and mind totally under control. He should 
be someone in whose presence everyone feels 
calm, peaceful, and relaxed and even the mere 
sight of him brings great pleasure to the mind. 
And his compassion must be unsurpassable. 

There are two sets of ten fields in which the 
vajra guru must be a complete master. The ten 
inner ones are essential for teaching the yoga 
and ... [highest yoga] classes of tantra, which 
stress the importance of purifying mainly in¬ 
ternal mental activities. These are expertise in: 

1. Visualizing wheels of protection and elim¬ 
inating obstacles; 

2. Preparing and consecrating protection 
knots and amulets to be worn around the neck; 

3. Conferring the vase and secret initiations, 
planting the seeds for attaining a Buddha’s 
Form Bodies; 

4. Conferring the wisdom and word initi¬ 
ations, planting the seeds for attaining a Bud¬ 
dha’s Wisdom Bodies; 
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5. Separating the enemies of Dharma from 
their own protectors; 

6. Making the offerings, such as of sculp¬ 
tured tormas; 

7. Reciting mantras, both verbally and men¬ 
tally, that is, visualizing them revolving around 
his heart; 

8. Performing wrathful ritual procedures for 
forcefully catching the attention of the medita- 
tional deities and protectors; 

9. Consecrating images and statues; and 

10. Making mandala offerings, performing 
the meditational practices ( sadhana ) and taking 
self-initiations. 

The ten external qualities are required for 
teaching the ... [action] and ... [performance] 
classes of tantra, which stress the importance of 
purifying mainly external activities in connec¬ 
tion with internal mental processes. 

These are expertise in: 

1. Drawing, constructing and visualizing the 
mandala abodes of the meditational deities; 

2. Maintaining the different states of single- 
minded concentration; 

3. Executing the hand gestures ( mudms)\ 

4. Performing the ritual dances; 

5. Sitting in the full meditation position; 

6. Reciting what is appropriate to these two 
classes of tantra; 

7. Making fire offerings; 

8. Making the various other offerings; 

9. Performing the rituals of: 

a) Pacification of disputes, famine, and 
disease, 

b) Increase of life span, knowledge, and 
wealth, 

c) Power to influence others, and 

d) Wrathful elimination of demonic 
forces and interferences; and 


10. Invoking meditational deities and dis¬ 
solving them back into their appropriate places. 

Lama Tsong Khapa explained that in de¬ 
generated times it is difficult to find ... [gurus] 
having all these qualities mentioned above, so 
if the ... [guru] does not have all those qualities 
then having two, five, or even eight is sufficient. 

... the minimum qualities the guru should 
have ... [are] having the lineage of the initiation 
(that he is giving), living according to samaya 
vows and tantric vows, and that the deities have 
not prohibited him from offering the initiation 
by, for example, giving signs, etc. 8 

Having found such a guru, the meditators 
cultivate devotion and develop pure view in their 
practice of guru yoga: the seeing of the guru and 
the Buddha as inseparable. 

Lama Zopa Rinpoche further advised: 

Since you have received highest tantra initi¬ 
ation from ... [Rinpoche], this means he is your 
guru. Any time that you take a teaching with 
the recognition that you are the disciple and 
the teacher is the guru, then even if the teacher 
only says a few words, a verse of teachings, or 
one mantra recitation, that person is your guru 
from then on and there is no change. After one 
makes that Dharma connection of guru and 
disciple, then if you give up it is the heaviest 
negative karma, the greatest obstacle to your 
spiritual growth. It brings heavy obstacles and 
one has to experience, especially at the time of 
death, eons of suffering in the lower realms and 
hell realms. 

According to the texts, the teachings of the 
Buddha, the lam-rim, one is supposed to think 
only of the qualities of the guru and only praise 
them. The heaviest negative karma is if anger 
and heresy arise, and you criticize him or her. 

It is said in many tantric teachings—the 
Kalachakra and Guhyasamaja—that even if one 
has accumulated the five uninterrupted nega¬ 
tive karmas, one can still achieve the sublime 
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vehicle in this life, in particular the ... [highest 
yoga tantra] path. This path has the most skills 
to grant enlightenment in a brief lifetime of 
these degenerate times. But if you criticize the 
guru from the heart, even if you practice the 
sublime vehicle, you will not achieve this. 

In the Lama Tsong Khapa lam-rim it is 
clearly mentioned that even the thought that 
the virtuous friend is ordinary becomes a cause 
to lose realizations, which means that it also 
becomes an obstacle to developing the mind 
on the path. 

The most important thing is to analyze as 
much as possible before making Dharma con¬ 
tact. When the recognition of guru and disciple 
is present, since the Dharma contact is estab¬ 
lished, then from that time there is no change. 
One has to have a new relationship with the 
guru, it is another world, looking at that person 
with a new and pure mind. 


The Four Initiations 

In order to practise highest yoga tantra, the prac¬ 
titioner receives the four initiations from the 
guru in relation to a particular deity. 

The vase initiation purifies the negative karma 
created by the body, entitles the practitioner to 
meditate on the generation stage, and creates the 
cause to achieve the nirmanakaya , the emana¬ 
tion body of a Buddha. 

The secret initiation purifies the negative 
karma created by the speech, entitles the prac¬ 
titioner to meditate on the impure and pure il¬ 
lusory body, and creates the cause to achieve the 
sambhogakaya , the enjoyment body of a Buddha. 

The wisdom initiation purifies the negative 
karma created by the mind, entitles the practi¬ 
tioner to meditate on the clear light, and creates 
the cause to achieve the dharmakaya , the truth 
body of a Buddha. 

The word initiation purifies the general sub¬ 
tle stains of the body, speech, and mind, in 


particular subtle dual view, entitles the practi¬ 
tioner to meditate on the path of unification, 
and creates the cause to achieve the unified 
state of Vajradhara, the tantric aspect of Bud¬ 
dha, Buddhahood. 


Achieving the Bodies of a Buddha 

Having received the four initiations, the yogi or 
yogini practises seeing themselves as the deity in 
the context of the mandala of that deity. 

After achieving some stability in their medita¬ 
tion they can train in using the three experiences 
of sleep, dream, and waking up as preparation for 
the experiences of death, intermediate state, and 
rebirth in order, finally, to transform death into 
the dharmakaya , the intermediate, into the samb- 
hogakaya , and rebirth into the nirmanakaya. 
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In Tantrayana, it is explained that the gradual 
deconstruction of the person from the gross, to 
the subtle, to the extremely subtle levels of phys- 
icality, and the associated levels of gross, subtle, 
and extremely subtle consciousness that occurs 
during the dying process, as well as the gradual re¬ 
construction of the person from extremely subtle, 
to the subtle, to the gross that occurs during the 
intermediate state and rebirth, are more powerful 
experiences of the same process that occurs every 
time we go to sleep, dream, and wake up. As Lama 
Zopa Rinpoche says in How to Enjoy Death : 

Death is what [the yogis] have been waiting for. 
At the point in the death process when all the 
grosser consciousnesses have ceased and only 
the extremely subtle consciousness is left, the 
yogis—those who have observed karma well, 
kept their precepts purely, spent their lives 



training their minds in the clear light medi¬ 
tation and have been able to recognize the 
base-time clear light, the imagined, visualized 
one—are now able to recognize the clear light 
of death. They can remain in meditation in 
the clear light conjoined with emptiness for as 
long as they wish—one hour, three days, many 
months; some meditators stay in the clear light 
meditation in their hermitage for years. 

The Purpose of a Consort 

The most qualified yogis and yoginis do not need 
to wait until death to access their extremely sub¬ 
tle consciousness in order to become enlight¬ 
ened. Already in their meditations they have 
trained in their visualisations of themselves as 
the deity in union with a consort. The special 
bliss that is generated in their mind is powerful 
enough to induce the subtler levels of conscious¬ 
ness that are necessary to realise emptiness. 

As Lama Yeshe says in The Bliss of Inner Fire: 
[Having] perfectly learned the three stages of 
entering, stabilizing, and absorbing the winds; 
and, through familiarity with this practice and 
the power of the absorption of the winds, they 
have developed complete control over the flow of 
kundalini and thus experienced simultaneously 
born bliss. In order to increase the experience of > 

the four j oys, the yogi or yogini can then practice i 

with a consort... when the heart chakra opens - 
and the kundalini flows.... they should not prac- t 

tice with a consort until they have opened the 5 
tightness of the knots of the heart chakra. 5 

Why is a consort necessary? At this point, * 

the airs have already entered the central channel, 5 

stabilized, and absorbed. The four elements have * 

> 

ceased and the yogi or yogini has seen all the vi- - 
sions. With the flowing of the kundalini energy, 
they have experienced the four j oys, culminating § 

in the experience of simultaneously born bliss, ® 

and with that bliss they have comprehended non- l 

duality. In other words, they have gone beyond g 
grasping. Since they have already experienced l 
simultaneously born great blissful wisdom, why 
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do they need to practice with a consort? 

The point is that there are degrees of these 
experiences: degrees of air absorption, degrees 
of bliss, and degrees of realization of nondua- 
liry. Practice with a consort causes the airs to 
enter the central channel more strongly; and 
the more strongly the airs enter, the more 
strongly they will stabilize and absorb, and the 
more bliss will be generated. The purpose of 
practicing with a consort is to increase these 
experiences, and eventually to energize total ab¬ 
sorption of the winds at the heart chakra, total 
bliss, and total realization of nonduality. Up to 
this point, the yogi or yogini has used a mental 
consort in meditation and has only begun to 
open the heart chakra. They need the help of 
a daka or dakini to totally open it. To energize 
the complete experience of great bliss, the male 
and female must help each other to bring the 
embracing energy into the central channel. 

There is a lot of confusion about consort 
practice, so you should understand clearly what 
Buddhist tantra has to say about it. The comple¬ 
tion stage experience of great bliss achieved with 
a consort is incredible. It is beyond expression, 
beyond all concepts, beyond words. Accepting 
a consort is the unsurpassed way to achieve en¬ 
lightenment. In fact, having reached the point 
of being qualified to take a consort, a yogi or yo¬ 
gini will definitely become enlightened in that 
life; they will achieve Vajradharahood. 

It is also explained that both the male and 
female practitioners should be qualified to prac¬ 
tice and should be of equal good fortune and 
intelligence. When the male and female part¬ 
ners are equally qualified, they both experience 
the absorptions. 

Je Pabongka also explains that the consort 
should be shown to you by your deity, your ... 
[guru], or the dakinis. Of the four types of con¬ 
sorts, he considers the best to be the mantra-born 
consort, which means someone who has become 
qualified through their practice of tantra. 9 

Lama Tsong Khapa also explains this in 


Having the Three Convictions . The actual con¬ 
sort is merely a tool rarely used for the greatest 
practitioner. 

Lama Yeshe continues: Tor yogis and yoginis 
who have reached a certain level of development, 
it is enough for them to have the experience with 
a consort just once. Merely by remembering their 
previous experience with a relative consort, they 
will go effortlessly into deep samadhi and ex¬ 
perience perfectly all the absorptions. In the ter¬ 
minology of tantra, emptiness is the absolute 
consort, and finally that is enough’ (167). 

Prayer of Dedication 

Because of the past, present, and future merit 

Created by me and by the buddhas and sentient 
beings, 

May all sentient beings be able to actualise com¬ 
pletely in this very lifetime 

Lama Tsong Khapas path of unified sutra and 
tantra, which is pure like refined gold. 

May this pure teaching of Lama Tsong Khapa 

Spread in all directions and flourish forever. 
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Of Experiential Tantra: Being With a Tantric 

Subhasis Chattopadhyay 


T ~1 HIS is an EXPERIENTIAL view of tantra. 
The purpose of this article is to demystify 
tantra and establish the path of tantra as a 
valid contemporary spiritual method to attain 
to the supreme Godhead qua Brahman. What 
does not lead us to that effulgent Being is not 
tantra and it is not real and effective. We have to 
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remember how Sri Ramakrishna learnt the dis- > 
cipline and practised tantra himself. And his tan- ? 
trie mentor, Bhairavi Brahmani, knew not only > 
tantra but could tell from memory entire pas- 3 
sages from texts on Advaita Vedanta. The learned 5 

Bhairavi Brahmani and the ‘illiterate’ epochal ° 
avatar a are our gurus in tantra. What the ava- 5 
tara practised cannot be wrong and redundant. « 
Sri Ramakrishna knew that some tantrics ! 
can help us by reducing our material, physical, 
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and emotional sufferings. If these sufferings are 
not lessened by the compassion of the supreme 
Godhead or Brahman, we will find it hard to 
focus on the only thing which matters—Brah¬ 
man. Tantrics can help those in distress by taking 
the aid of spiritual beings like dakinis , creating 
a favourable environment aimed ultimately at 
the spiritual growth of the person being helped, 
and through rituals reducing the force of past 
events. Dakinis are to be found both in Hindu¬ 
ism and in Tibetan Buddhism. Dakinis in tantra 
are liberated spirits but not yoginis as they are in 
Tibetan Buddhism. Unscrupulous and money- 
hungry tantrics have made tantra obscure and 
purposely made the discipline mysterious and 
therefore, people are generally afraid of tantrics 
and keep a safe distance from them so as not to 
incite their displeasure. Further, the red or black 
dresses of tantrics put people off—they are more 
objects of fear than of veneration. But this article 
is a message to the world that true tantrics are to 
be recognised if they show the qualities of holy 
people given in the first shloka of the sixteenth 
chapter of the Bhagavadgita: Tearlessness, pur¬ 
ity of mind, persistence in knowledge and yoga, 
charity, and control of the external organs, sac¬ 
rifice, (scriptural) study, austerity, and rectitude.’ 
Those who curse or harm others can call them¬ 
selves tantrics but they are charlatans. 

But what if, a tantric spends one’s time and 
power acquired by sadhana for the wellbeing of 
fellow human beings and helps in the allevia¬ 
tion of their suffering without ever causing any 
harm to anyone ? What if a group of practition¬ 
ers of this vast and majestic spiritual discipline 
of tantra, decide to use their spiritual wisdom in 
mending the matters of worlds and phenomena 
not perceptible through ordinary means ? This is 
an account of such an anonymous tantric adept 
whom this author knows. This tantric is a strong 
and wise mentor to the author, a reluctant and 


unworthy disciple of both the tantric and the 
discipline. The tantric in question has forbidden 
even the writing of this article. But the world 
should know that tantra is a living and benign 
part of Hinduism. 

Sri Ramakrishna warns us over and again 
not to dabble with the occult. This volume has 
scholars writing about the philosophy and the 
importance of tantra within world philoso¬ 
phies and Indian philosophy and, within dhar- 
mic studies. I write here about the experiences 
of being with a contemporary tantric. And par¬ 
ticularly being his reluctant disciple from 1998 
till date. He has flatly denied me permission to 
either write of his or my experiences with him 
and his work. But if this section about the praxis 
of tantra is missing, then this issue will probably 
be incomplete and merely abstract. Because of a 
very strong secular Western education, which I 
received and transmit to my students, I am scep¬ 
tical about such esoteric practices. I do not con¬ 
sider tantra or tantrics to be the resort of anyone 
in distress. This is a disclaimer: please do not 
even show curiosity about tantra in the form 
described here. However, I do present here my 
observations just to place on record that such a 
form of tantra does very much exist, even today, 
when the age of the post-human is imminent and 
the world is in the cusp of a paradigm change to 
be brought about through the dominance of the 
simulation of reality through what is otherwise 
known as the World Wide Web. 

Tantra helps people to have that space in their 
lives where life becomes slightly simpler and bet¬ 
ter for them to contemplate the Godhead qua 
Brahman. Rare is the person who utilises this 
space created by sincere practitioners of tantra. 
Tantra is to be used to help others to realise in 
the here and the now the blissful Atman. Tantra is 
never to be used to harm or doom others. Run for 
your lives if you find a person proclaiming oneself 
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to be a great tantric and cowing you down with 
abracadabra of future doom. Those who even 
speak of simony or of their great powers and the 
need for animal sacrifice are out to cheat those in 
extreme distress. Tantra makes people stronger 
and not dependent on the practitioner s whims. 

I know this man who lives in the northern 
fringes of Kolkata from 1998—he has been liv¬ 
ing there from his childhood when this author 
was not even born. He has four kids and I have 
never seen him wear any particular dress associ¬ 
ated with any sect of tantrics. Neither does he 
wear the red, black, or white dresses, sometimes 
worn by tantrics and brahmins. He is a brahmin 
originally from Uttar Pradesh in India and one 
of his gurus is still living. This living guru is from 
Gorakhpur, Uttar Pradesh and is a Vaishnavite. I 
have met the latter: he is a vegetarian and a man 
who sees Sri Krishna everywhere. My tantric 
mentor goes every other year to pay his respects 
to his Vaishnavite guru who is now nearly a hun¬ 
dred years old. The tantric I talk of here, is about 
sixty. He has had a bye-pass heart surgery about 
six years ago; and recently he told me again of 
recurrent chest pains. Even if he tries very hard, 
he cannot help himself or his own family. Except 
hard-core science nothing works for him. 


He is a fair main with rugged looks and wears 
a suit and can do a nice jig over a wedding feast 

Dashamahavidyas 



and rocks to the latest movie song in fashion. Yet 
from 1998 till date I have never heard him judge, 
criticise, or even say a bad word about anyone. 
He has never drunk even a drop of alcohol. He 
has no ill-will towards anyone—and to my know¬ 
ledge; he has harmed not even a bird. He does 
not generally help the rich; he opts preferentially 
for the marginalised and the abject. Now what 
does he do ? First a few case histories and then a 
few things I have seen him do—the readers can 
reserve their right to believe these incidents, I am 
just stating them as I know they happened: 

1. I have sent to him more than three people 
with terminal diseases. He has completely 
cured two and extended the lifespan of an¬ 
other for over a decade. When I say complete 
cure, I mean, for instance, complete cure of 
advanced malignant cancer of the pancreas. 

2. One of the several couples sent by me to him 
was declared infertile by all known medical 
tests and parameters. This couple, after con¬ 
sulting him for less than three months, con¬ 
ceived a child who is now hale and hearty. 
The couple remain clinically barren. 

3. He has saved two people whom I know, 
from financial ruin. 

4. Once, he altered natural phenomena too. 

5. My mentor told me of one of his tantric 
gurus whom he saw bring to life a little 
child after the parents pestered this now 
deceased tantric. The parents nagged my 
mentor s tantric guru so much that the lat¬ 
ter in exhaustion brought the child back 
to life. Something one ideally should not 
do, but this is not an ideal world and holy 
people have their own reasons to do what 
they do. Incidentally two of his living gurus 
who taught my mentor this discipline, live 
in total anonymity in the heart of Kolkata. 
These two are in their nineties and of strong 
mind and body. But except my mentor none 
anymore knows of them. These two men 
live quiet humdrum family lives away from 
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any scrutiny These men are also teetotallers, 
chaste, and totally free of pride. You would 
not know them as holy men with supernat¬ 
ural gifts if you were to meet them on your 
way to office. Tantra has to be learnt from 
other tantrics and one cannot become a tan¬ 
tric by reading books on tantra. 

For his services, this tantric whom I am writ¬ 
ing about, charges rupees two and a half to 
rupees ten. If one consults him he advises phys¬ 
ical exercises; psychotherapy, and the best pos¬ 
sible allopathic medical help. But if one persists 
with him then he can and has done these things, 
among many other things. 

I have been to crematoriums with him and 
have seen him offer tobacco and alcohol to 
corpses and I have unbelievingly witnessed the 
same being emptied by I do not know what. 
After this he does elaborate fire-sacrifices. Then 
the persons for whom he has prayed receive 
their chances at contemplating God without say, 
thinking of pancreatic cancer; the effects of mar¬ 
ital discord, or as I shall relate, of evil spirits. He 
recently took me to a house in Kolkata. The man 
who brought him there is a very well-known per¬ 
son in Kolkata. This is what I saw: 

A car first picked him up from the north of the 
city and then he picked me up from my home. 
We proceeded to this mans house during the 
day and while going there I had an ice-cream. 
My mentor had some tobacco. We reached the 
house and this very frightened family met us 
with a lot of respect. His feet were repeatedly 
touched and they tried to touch mine too. I 
being a secular and liberal person, who believes 
more in science and the power of psychoanaly¬ 
sis and suggestion, refused to accept their obei¬ 
sance. I am born into a brahmin family and had 
a Western education—my perspective makes 
me not wear even the traditional brahmin sac¬ 
red thread. I burnt my Indian horoscope long 
ago, to the great anger of my parents. I wear no 


amulets, gemstones, or repeat any special man¬ 
tra. Melanie Klein and Jean Piaget are more ad¬ 
missible to me any day than tantrics. 

Coming back to our visit to this house, we 
ate a few sweets and I had black coffee and my 
mentor some milk coffee with sugar. Then he 
and I toured the mansion. He prayed to Shakti 
as represented by the ten mahavidyas ; espe¬ 
cially to Mother Chinnamasta. I really do not 
care much for the ten mahavidyas. I believe 
that they are representations and configura¬ 
tions of the repressed feminine in our society. 
I have been trained in the tradition of West¬ 
ern psychoanalysts and had to read Sigmund 
Freud, Anna Freud, Melanie Klein, and Julia 
Kristeva, as part of my training as a psycho¬ 
analyst, and my understanding is so influenced 
by their thought that it is tough to convince 
me that there are evil spirits, to speak nothing 
of warding them off! To me, most spiritual¬ 
ity is so much humbug and manifestations of 
what Freud classically termed as ‘fixations’. As 
I write this I am still of the opinion that those 
overtly religious suffer from some crises in their 
psychic apparatus. This is what my reading has 
convinced me of. But this family had decided to 
sell their house since after they had shifted here 
they were continually ill; continually disturbed 
by marital discord, and their sleep was daily and 
collectively punctuated by nightmares. In short, 
they were half crazy with fatigue and chronic 
diseases. My mentor and I visited this house 
three times. And he did his rituals and prayed 
in each room to the ten mahavidyas. For this 
family we two went to a place where corpses 
are available easily and fed them the usual to¬ 
bacco and alcohol, and also meat to I do not 
know what. This tantric is a strict vegetarian but 
occasionally he has to use meat in his rituals. 
As a rule he does not kill animals or perform 
any sort of violent sacrifice. Meat is collected 
from already naturally dead animals only when 
such is absolutely necessary. I remain a vora¬ 
cious non-vegetarian skeptic. The family is now 
functional and all their diseases have gone and 
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their financial health is strong now and those 
nightmares have ceased for good. They have 
a chance at what in psychology is called self- 
actualisation, both individually and as a family. 

Please make of the above cases what you will. 
I can only add a few things which are a tad theo¬ 
logical in nature: 

• Hindu exorcisms are done to obtain mok- 
sha for the evil spirits, who through Hindu 
rituals, transmigrate to suitable bodies and 
births, and strive to realise the Godhead 
through working out their bad karma. 

• Hindu exorcisms are done over smaller du¬ 
rations and Hindu exorcists like my mentor, 
ensure that, the evil spirit never infests the 
person or the home again. The evil spirit 
is allowed to choose sanctity. Contrary to 
what many believe; tantra believes a lot in 
personal choices. Tantra is there to give you 
and I another chance at becoming holy. 


• Further, tantra actively uses the help of 
spirits to do good to others; including such 
things as healing a hole in the heart or unit¬ 
ing fractured bones. 

• A baby was born with a hole in his heart and 
this child was facing imminent death. This 
tantric decided that if the child died then 
his parents would be lost to this samsara for 
good. He cured the wee little fellow over¬ 
night. The child has just completed one year. 
Medical tests show no heart issues for the boy. 
The parents were preferentially helped since 
without their child they would be so much 
in the grip of grief that their search for tran¬ 
scendence would have ended with the death 
of their baby boy. The aim here was to let the 
parents have another chance at realising God 
in this life itself. The boy survives since with¬ 
out him, this couple would be facing spiritual 
death. Everyone cannot give up the world as 
easily as sannyasins can. Further, this kid was 
born after five years of marriage. 

My mentor has never been part of any erotic 
ritual; he is strictly monogamous. His wife is my 
daughter s godmother and my wife and I think of 
this tantric as a very holy man. I am being taught 
by him now despite my unwillingness. But that is 
another tale, not to be ever told. It will be mor¬ 
ally wrong for me to not declare that this tantric 
teaches me of his own free will and compassion. I 
still remain an empiricist who is sure that sugges¬ 
tion, psychoanalysis, and other talk-therapies are 
more effective over the rituals and effects of tantra. 

So that I am not thought to be psychotic; let 
me clarify something about myself: I do not have 
any allegiance to any religious sect. So dear reader, 
I am not a gull for the miraculous and the occult 
as you may hastily presume, but from 1998 this 
tantric mentor of mine has predicted about others 
with a success rate of ninety-nine per cent. For in¬ 
stance, my mother was diagnosed with end-stage 
liver cancer in 2001 and she had ascites. She was 
admitted then in one of the best multi-speciality 
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hospitals in India. The doctors and I had given 
up on her. But my mentor said she was misdiag¬ 
nosed. It turned out she had too much prescrip¬ 
tion Nimesulide and she is still fit and fine. Do 
not please take tantra as praxis lightly: it does a 
lot of good and to my knowledge, no harm, unless 
one gets stuck with getting more and more good 
things done from tantrics. Then one is doomed. So 
my teacher has taught me to tell people to read the 
scriptures and to keep the holy company of monks 
and to meditate before sending people to him. 

Every Saturday I go out with my mentor on 
his mission to rid people of their woes. I write 
this in the hope that the public will understand 
that the aim of this aspect of tantra is to unite 
the victim of bad circumstances with Brahman. 
If tantra, as I have seen it, had anything to do 
with sex, money, power, or harming others, I 
would have run away long ago from my mentor. 
It has nothing to do even with animal sacrifice. 
And my mentor can indeed force one person to 
fall in love with another; but he can never make 
two people be in love. Therefore, since he does 
not interfere in others’ private lives; I have learnt 
never to even give life-advice to people. 

The company of monks and holy people can 
clear the mind of muck over a period of time. 
Tantra teaches one to rely on human effort rather 
than supernatural interventions. I see advertise¬ 
ments invoking supernatural aid for quick-fix 
solutions to everything from getting jobs to be¬ 
coming rich. Tantra does not have these quick 
and quack remedies. A true practitioner of this 
difficult discipline will never even think of say, 
facilitating divorces, encourage illicit relation¬ 
ships, or help in the humiliation of others. One 
can help an individual but with the sole aim of 
making her or him grow in the desire for know¬ 
ing Brahman. Any other aim is dross. 

Practised tantra aims at opening ones being 
towards the life of the Upanishads and is not for 


the ambitious, the unchaste, or the weak of will— 
it is the way of strength since it validates Advaita 
Vedanta. If one practises basic moral principles 
perfectly—if such a thing is humanly possible— 
then such a person may venture into the practise of 
tantra. One caveat must be added; when my men¬ 
tor knows that some apparently bad thing cannot 
be prevented; he just avoids telling the person any¬ 
thing that might frighten one. This tantric chooses 
to remain anonymous and I can answer no queries 
about him or about anything related to tantra. 
Tantra as a canon can answer mostly everything. 

I have to repeat again that this article is for aca¬ 
demic purposes only and none should experiment 
with the occult or even read of the same unless 
academic purposes demand such studies. Gener¬ 
ally, academics is only an excuse to satiate our in¬ 
satiable curiosity about the supernatural. All that 
matters is experiencing Brahman in the here and 
the now. The author will not discuss this article 
with anyone and wrote this at the invitation of the 
editor of Prabuddha Bharata. It is in bad form to 
turn down the requests of sannyasins. 
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[The world renowned tantric scholar and practi¬ 
tioner Sir John Woodroffe, also known as Arthur 
Avalon, wrote many articles in Prabuddha Bharata. 
Since these articles have an historical value, we are 
reproducing three of them in this issue. This article 
was originally published in the February, April, May, 
and June 1915 issues of Prabuddha Bharata — Editor.] 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS of Our 
worldly experience ordinarily gives 
us both the feeling of persistence and 
change. 1 This personal experience expresses a 
cosmic truth. An examination of any doctrine 
of creation similarly reveals two fundamental 
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concepts, those of Being and Becoming, Change¬ 
lessness and Change, the One and the Many. In 
Sanskrit they are called the Kutastha and Bhava 
or Bhavana. The first is the Spirit or Puru- 
sha or Brahman who is true Being (Sat), pure 
consciousness (Chit) and pure transcendental 
feeling or Bliss (Ananda). According to Indian 
notions the Spirit as such is and never becomes. 
It is Nature which is the subject of change. We 
may understand Nature in a two-fold sense: first 
as the root principle or noumenal cause of the 
phenomenal world, that is, as principle of Be¬ 
coming and secondly as such world. Nature in 
the former sense is Mulaprakriti which means 
that which exists as the root (Mula) substance 
of things before (Pra) creation (Kriti) and which 
in association with Spirit (Chit) either truly or 
apparently creates, maintains, and destroys the 
Universe. This Mulaprakriti, the Sharada Tilaka 
calls Mulabhuta Avyakta and the Vedanta, (of 
Shankara to which I alone refer) Maya. 

Nature is the second sense, that is the phe¬ 
nomenal world which is a product of Mula¬ 
prakriti, is the compound of the evolutes from 
this root substance which are called Vikritis in 
the Sankhya and Tantra, and name and form 
(Namarupa) by the Vedantins who attribute 
them to ignorance (Avidya). Mulaprakriti as 
the material and instrumental cause of things 
is that potentiality of natural power (natura na- 
turans) which manifests as the Universe (nat¬ 
ura naturata). 

Touching these two Principles there are cer¬ 
tain fundamental points of agreement in the 
three systems which I am examining, Sankhya, 
Vedanta, and the Advaitavada of the Tan¬ 
tra. They are as follows. Spirit or Brahman or 
Purusha as Sat, Chit, Ananda is Eternal Con¬ 
scious Being. It is changeless and has no activity 
(Karttrittva). It is not therefore in itself a cause 
whether instrumental or material: though in so 


far as its simple presence gives the appearance of 
consciousness to the activities of Prakriti. It may 
in such sense be designated an efficient cause. 
So according to Sankhya, Prakriti reflects Puru¬ 
sha and in Vedanta Avidya of the three Gunas 
takes the reflection of Chidananda. On the other 
hand the substance or factors of Mulaprakriti or 
Maya are the three Gunas of the three charac¬ 
teristics of the principle of Nature according to 
which it reveals (Sattva) or veils (Tamas) Spirit 
(Chit) and the activity or energy (Rajas) which 
urges Sattva and Tamas to operation. 

It also is Eternal but is unconscious (Achit) 
Becoming. Though it is without consciousness 
(Chaitanya) it is essentially activity, (Karttrittva) 
motion, change. It is a true cause, instrumental 
and material, of the world. But notwithstanding 
all the things to which Mulaprakriti gives birth, 
its substance according to Sankhya and Tantra 
is in no wise diminished by the production of 
the Vikritis or Tattvas; the Gunas which con¬ 
stitute it ever remaining the same. The source 
of all becoming is never exhausted though the 
things which are therefrom produced appear 
and disappear. 

Passing from the general points of agreement 
to those of difference we note firstly those be¬ 
tween the Sankhya and Vedanta. The Sankhya 
which is commonly regarded as a dualistic sys¬ 
tem affirms that both Purusha and Prakriti are 
real, separate and, except for the purpose of 
creation, independent Principles. The Vedanta 
however says that there cannot be two Prin¬ 
ciples which are both absolutely real. It does not 
however altogether discard the dual principles 
of the Sankhya but says Mulaprakriti, which it 
calls Maya, while real from one point of view 
that is empirically, is not truly real from another 
and transcendental standpoint. It affirms there¬ 
fore that the only real (Sadvastu) is the atrribute- 
less (Nirguna) Brahman. All else is Maya and its 
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products. Whilst then the Sankhya Mulaprakriti 
is an Eternal Reality, it is according to transcen¬ 
dental method of Shankara an eternal unreality 
(Mithya Bhuta Sanatani). The empirical reality 
which is really false is due to the Avidya which 
is inherent in the nature of the embodied spirit 
(Jiva), Maya is Avastu or no real thing. It is Ni- 
stattva. As Avidya is unreal, so is its cause or 
Maya. The world is then transcendentally un¬ 
real. The kernel of the Vedantic argument on this 
point is to be found in its interpretations of the 
Vaidik Mahavakya ‘That Thou Art’ (Tat tvam 
asi). Tat here is Ishvara that is Brahman with 
Maya as His body or Upadhi. Tvam is the Jiva 
with Avidya as its body. It is then shown that Jiva 
is only Ishvara when Maya is eliminated from 


the latter and Avidya from Jiva. Therefore only 
as Brahman is Tvam the Tat; therefore neither 
Maya nor Avidya really exists (they are Avastu) 
for otherwise the equality of Jiva and Ishvara 
could not be affirmed. This conclusion that 
Maya is Avastu has far-reaching consequences, 
both religious and philosophical, and so has the 
denial of it. It is on this question that there is 
a fundamental difference between Shankara’s 
Advaitavada and that of the Tantra which I am 
about to discuss. 

Before however doing so I will first contrast 
the notions of creation in Sankhya and Vedanta. 
It is common ground in all three systems that 
creation is the appearance produced of Nature 
(Achit) existing in association with the Spirit 
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or Chit. According to both Sankhya and Tan¬ 
tra in Mulaprakriti or the potential condition 
of the natural Principle the Gunas are in a state 
of equality (Samyavastha) that is, they are not 
affecting one another. But as Mulaprakriti is es¬ 
sentially movement, it is said that even when 
in this state of equality, the Gunas are yet con¬ 
tinually changing into themselves (Sarupapari- 
nama). This inherent subtle movement is the 
nature of the Guna itself and exists without ef¬ 
fecting any objective result. Owing to the ripen¬ 
ing of Adrishta or Karma creation takes place 
by the disturbance of this equality of the Gunas 
(Gunakshobha) which then commence to os¬ 
cillate and act upon one another. It is this initial 
creative motion which is known in the Tantra 
as Cosmic Sound (Parashabda). It is through 
the association of Purusha with Mulaprakriti in 
cosmic vibration (Spandana) that creation takes 
place. The whole universe arises from varied 
forms of this grand initial motion. So scientific 
matter’ is now currently held to be the varied 
appearance produced in our minds by vibration 
of and in the single substance called ether. This 
new western scientific doctrine of vibration is 
in India an ancient inheritance. ‘Hring the Su¬ 
preme Hansa dwells in the brilliant heaven.’ The 
‘Hansa comes, it is said, from the word Hand 
which means Gati or Motion. Sayana says that it 
is called Aditya because it is in perpetual motion. 
But Indian teaching carries the application of 
this doctrine beyond the scientific ether which 
is a physical substance (Mahabhuta). There is vi¬ 
bration in the causal body that is of the Gunas 
of Mulaprakriti as the result of Sadrishapari- 
nama of Parashabdasrishti; in the subtle body 
of mind (antahkarana); and in the gross body 
compounded of the Bhutas which derive from 
the Tanmatras their immediate subtle source of 
origin. The Hiranyagarbha and Virat Sound is 
called Madhyama and Vaikhari. If this striking 


similarity between ancient Eastern wisdom and 
modern scientific research has not been recog¬ 
nised, it is due to the fact that the ordinary West¬ 
ern orientalist and those who take their cue from 
him in this country are prone to the somewhat 
contemptuous belief that Indian notions are of 
‘historical’ interest only and as such a welcome 
addition possibly for some intellectual museum, 
but are otherwise without value or actuality. The 
vibrating Mulaprakriti and its gunas ever remain 
the same though the predominance of now one 
and now another of them produces the various 
evolutes called Vikritis or Tattvas which consti¬ 
tute the world of mind and matter. These Tatt¬ 
vas constitute the elements of the created world. 
They are the well-known Buddhi, Ahankara, 
Manas (constituting the Antahkarana), the ten 
Indriyas, five Tanmatras and five Mahabhutas 
of ‘ether’, ‘air’, ‘fire’, ‘water’, and ‘earth’ which of 
course must not be identified with the notions 
which the English term connotes. These Tat¬ 
tvas are named for the elements which we dis¬ 
cover as a result of a psychological analysis of 
our worldly experience. That experience ordin¬ 
arily gives us both the feeling of persistence and 
change. The former is due to the presence of the 
Atma or Chitshakti which exists in us in associ¬ 
ation with Mulaprakriti. This is the Chaitanya in 
all bodies. Change is caused by Mulaprakriti or 
Mayashakti and its elements may be divided into 
the subjective and objective Tattvas or what we 
call mind and matter. Analysing again the former 
we discover an individuality (Ahankara) sens¬ 
ing through the Indriyas a world which forms 
the material of its percepts and concepts (Manas 
and Buddhi). The objects of thought or ‘matter’ 
are the varied compounds of the Vaikrita cre¬ 
ation which are made up of combinations of the 
gross elements (Mahabhuta) which themselves 
derive from the subtle elements or Tanmatra. 
Now according to Sankhya all this is real, for all 
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are Tattvas. Purusha and Prakriti are Tattvas and 
so are the Vikritis of the latter. 

According to the Vedanta also creation takes 
place through the association of the Brahman 
then known as the Lord or Ishvara (Mayopa- 
dhika Chaitanyam Ishvara) with Maya. That is 
Chit is associated with, though unaffected by, 
Maya which operates by reason of such associ¬ 
ation to produce the universe. But really only 
the unchanging Sadvastu or Brahman exists. 
The ever-changing world is, when viewed by the 
spiritually wise (Jnani) nothing but an unreal 
phantasm imposed by the world-dreamer on the 
Changeless Sat. It is true that it has the quality 
of being in accordance with the greatest prin¬ 
ciple of order namely that of causality. It is the 
Sat however which gives to the world-dreamer 
the character of orderliness because it is on and 
in association with that pure Chit or Sat that 
the world-dreamer plays. It is true that behind 
all this unreal appearance there is the Real, the 
Brahman. But the phenomenal world has no real 
substratum existing as its instrumental and ma¬ 
terial cause. The Brahman is no true cause and 
Maya is unreal (Avastu). The world has only the 
appearance of reality from the reflection which 
is cast by the real upon the unreal. Nor is Ishvara, 
the creating and ruling Lord, in a transcenden¬ 
tal sense real. For, as it is the Brahman in asso¬ 
ciation with the world-dream which Shankara 
calls Ishvara, the latter, is nothing but the Brah¬ 
man viewed through this world-dream. It fol¬ 
lows that the universe is the illusory product of 
the association of the real and the unreal and 
when this dream ends in liberation (Mukti) the 
notion of Ishvara as its creator no longer exists. 
For, His body is Maya and this is Avastu. So long 
however as there is a world, that is so long one 
is subject however slightly to the world-dream 
or is to any extent or in any degree embodied, 
so long do we recognise the existence of Ishvara. 


The Lord truly exists for every Jiva so long as he 
is such. But on attainment of bodiless liberation 
(Videha Mukti) the Jiva becomes himself Sach- 
chidananda and as such Ishvara does not exist for 
him since Ishvara is but the Sat viewed through 
the world-dream of which Sat is free. ‘The Brah¬ 
man is true, the world is false. The Jiva is Brah¬ 
man (Pramatman) and nothing else.’ 

The opponents of this system or Mayavada 
have charged it with being a covert form of Bud¬ 
dhistic nihilism (Mayavadam asachchastram 
prachchhannam baudham). It has however per¬ 
haps been more correctly said that Sri Shakara 
adjusted his philosophy to meet the Mayavada of 
the Buddhists and so promulgated a new theory 
of Maya without abandoning the faith or prac¬ 
tice of his Shaiva Dharma. 

All systems obviously concede at least the 
empirical reality of the world. The question is 
whether it has a greater reality than that and 
if so in what way? Sankhya affirms its reality, 
Shankara denies it in order to secure the com¬ 
plete unity of the Brahman. Each system has 
merits of its own. Sankhya by its dualism is able 
to preserve in all its integrity the specific char¬ 
acter of Chit as Niranjana. This result on the 
other hand is effected at the cost of the unity 
for which our mind has a kind of metaphysical 
hunger. Shankara by his Mayavada secures this 
unity, but this achievement is at the cost of a 
denial of the reality of the world whether con¬ 
sidered as the product (Vikriti) of Mulaprakriti 
or as Mulaprakriti itself. 

There is however another alternative and that 
is the great Tan trie doctrine of Duality in Unity. 
There is, this Shastra says, a middle course in 
which the reality of the world is in one sense af¬ 
firmed without compromising the truth of the 
unity of the Brahman for which Shankara by 
such lofty speculation contends. I here shortly 
state what is developed more fully later. The 
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tantric Advaitavada, in distinction from that of 
Shankara, recognises the reality of Mulaprakriti, 
though it holds that Vikriti is, in a sense I state 
later, unreal. Here in a qualified way it follows 
the Sankhya. On the other hand it differs from 
the Sankhya, in holding that Mulaprakriti or 
Mayashakti is not a principle separate from the 
Brahman but exists in and as a principle of the 
one Brahman substance. The world therefore as 
mere appearance is not real in the Indian sense 
of that term but the ground principle of such 
appearance or Mayashakti is real. There is thus a 
reality behind all appearance, a real natural sub¬ 
stance behind its apparent transformations. And 
as Maya, which is the body of Ishvara, is both 
eternal and real so is Ishvara. I pass now to the 
Advaitavada of the Tantra. 

The Indian Tantra is not a formal system 
of philosophy (Darshana). It is in the broadest 
sense a generic term for the writings and various 
traditions which express the whole culture of a 
certain epoch in Indian History. The contents 
are therefore of an encyclopaedic character— 
religion, ritual, domestic rites, law, medicine, 
magic, and so forth. It has thus great historical 
value which appears to be the most fashionable 
form of recommendation for the Indian Scrip¬ 
tures now-a-days. The mere historian, I believe, 
derives encouragement from the fact that out of 
bad material may yet be made good history. I am 
not here concerned with this aspect of the mat¬ 
ter. For any present purpose the Tantra is part 
of the Upasana kanda of the three departments 
of Shruti and is a system of the physical, psych¬ 
ical and moral training, (Sadhana) worship, and 
Yoga. It is thus essentially practical. This is what 
it claims to be. To its critics it has appeared to be 
a system of immoral indiscipline. I am not here 
concerned with this charge but with the doctrine 
of creation to be found in this Shastra. Under¬ 
lying however all this practice, whatsoever be 


the worth or otherwise which is attributed to it, 
there is a philosophy which must be abstracted 
as I have here done for the first time with some 
difficulty from the disquisitions on religion and 
the ritual and Yoga directions to be found in the 
various Tantras. The fundamental principles are 
as follows. 

The equality (Samya) of the Gunas is Mula¬ 
prakriti which has activity (Karttrittva) but no 
consciousness (Chaitanya). Brahman is Sach- 
chidananda who has Chaitanya and no Kart¬ 
trittva. It is true therefore that considered in 
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themselves and without reference to the other 
they are separate, distinguishable and differently 
characterised Principles. But this is so only if 
we endeavour so to think of them. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact however the two admittedly ever and 
everywhere co-exist and cannot, be thought 
of without the other. The connection between 
the two is one of unseparateness (Avinabhava 
Sambandha). Brahman does not exist with¬ 
out Prakriti or Prakriti without the Brahman. 
Some call the Supreme Chaitanya with Prakriti, 
others Prakriti with Chaitanya. Some worship 
it as Shiva; others as Shakti. Both are one and 
the same. Shiva is the One viewed from Its Chit 
aspect Shakti is One viewed from Its Maya as¬ 
pect. They are the 'Male 5 and ‘female’ aspects 
of the same unity which is neither male nor fe¬ 
male. Akula is Shiva, Kula is Shakti. The same 
Supreme is worshipped by Sadhana of Brahman 
as by Sadhana of Adyashakti. The two cannot 
be separated; for Brahman without Prakriti is 
actionless and Prakriti without Brahman is un¬ 
conscious. According to Sankhya, Prakriti is 
eternal and so is the Maya of Shankara. There is 
Nishkala Shiva or the transcendent attributeless 
(Nirguna) Brahman; and Sakala Shiva or the 
embodied immanent Brahman with attributes 
(Saguna). Kala corresponds with the Sankhyan 
Mulaprakriti or Samyavastha of the three Gunas 
and the Vedantic Maya. But Kala which is Mu¬ 
laprakriti and Maya eternally exists. Therefore 
when we speak of Nishkala Shiva it is not meant 
that there is then or at any time no Kala, for Kala 
ever exists, but that Brahman is meant which is 
thought of as being without the working Prakriti 
(Prakriteranya). Maya Shakti is then latent in it. 
As the Devi in the Kulachudamani says ‘Aham 
Prakritirupa Chet Chidananda Parayana,’ Sakala 
Shiva is on the other hand Shiva considered as 
associated with Prakriti in operation and mani¬ 
festing the world. In one case Kala is working 


or manifest; in the other it is not but exists in a 
potential state. In the same way the two Shivas 
are one and the same. There is one Shiva who is 
Nirguna and Saguna. The Tantrik Yoga Treatise 
Shatchakranirupana describes the Jivatma as the 
Paryaya of, that is another name for the Para- 
matma; adding that the root of wisdom (Mu- 
lavidya) is a knowledge of their identity. When 
the Brahman manifests it is called Shakti which 
is the magnificent concept round which Tantra 
is built. The term comes from the root ‘Shak’ 
which means ‘to be able’. It is the power whereby 
the Brahman manifests Itself and the Brahman 
Itself, for Shakti and possessor of Shakti (Shak- 
timan) are one and the same. As Shakti is Brah¬ 
man it is also Nirguna and Saguna. The former 
is Chit-Shakti, that is Chit in association with 
the operating Prakriti as the efficient cause of the 
creation; and Maya Shakti which means Maya 
as a Shakti that is in creative operation as the in¬ 
strumental (Nimitta) and material (Upadana) 
cause of the universe. This is the Shakti which 
produces Avidya just as Mahamaya or Ishvari 
is the Great Liberatrix. These twin aspects of 
Shakti appear throughout creation. Thus in the 
body the Chit or Brahman aspect is conscious 
Atma or Spirit and the Maya aspect is the Antah- 
karana and its derivatives or the unconscious 
(Jada) mind and body. When however we speak 
here of Shakti without any qualifications what is 
meant is Chit-Shakti in association with Maya- 
Shakti, that is Ishvara or Devi or Mahamaya, the 
Mother of all worlds. If we keep this in view we 
shall not fall into the error of supposing that the 
Shaktas (whose religion is one of the oldest in 
the world; how old indeed is as yet little known) 
worship material force or gross matter. Ishvara or 
Ishvari is not Achit which as pure Sattvaguna is 
only His or Her Body. Mayashakti in the sense 
of Mulaprakriti is Achit. 

In a certain class of Indian images you will 
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see the Lord with a diminutive female figure on 
His lap. The makers and worshippers of those 
images thought of Shakti as being in the sub¬ 
ordinate position which some persons consider 
a Hindu wife should occupy. This is however 
not a conception of Tantra according to which 
She is not a handmaid of the Lord but the Lord 
Himself, being but the name for that aspect 
of His in which He is the Mother and Nour- 
isher of the worlds. As Shiva is the transcend¬ 
ent, Shakti is the immanent aspect of the one 
Brahman who is Shiva-Shakti. Being Its aspect, 
it is not different from, but one with it. In the 


Kulachudamani Nigama the Bhairavi address¬ 
ing Bharava says ‘Thou art the Guru of all, I 
entered into Thy body (as Shakti) and thereby 
Thou didst become the Lord (Prabhu). There 
is none but Myself who is the Mother to create 
(Karyyavibhavini). Therefore, it is that when cre¬ 
ation takes place sonship is in Thee. Thou alone 
art the Father who wills what I do (Karyyavib- 
havaka; that is She is the vessel which receives 
the nectar which flows from Nityananda). By 
the union of Shiva and Shakti creation comes 
(Shiva-Shaktisamayogat jayate srishtikalpana). 
As all in the universe is both Shiva and Shakti 
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(Shivashaktimaya) therefore Oh Maheshvara, 
Thou art in every place and I am in every place. 
Thou art in all and I am in all.’ The creative Word 
thus sows Its seed in its own womb. 

Such being the nature of Shakti the next 
question is whether Maya as Shankara affirms 
is Avastu. It is to be remembered that accord¬ 
ing to his empirical method it is taken as real 
but transcendentally it is alleged to be an eter¬ 
nal unreality because the object of the latter 
method is to explain away the world altogether 
so as to secure the pure unity of the Brahman. 
The Tantra is however not concerned with any 
such purpose. It is an Upasana Shastra in which 
the world substance and its Lord have reality. 
There cannot be Sadhana in an unreal world by 
an unreal Sadhaka of unreal Lord. The Tantra 
replies to Mayavada:—If it be said that Maya 
is in some unexplained way Avastu, yet it is ad¬ 
mitted that there is something, however unreal 
it may be alleged to be, which is yet admittedly 
eternal and in association, whether manifest or 
unmanifest, with the Brahman. According to 
Shankara Maya exists as the mere potentiality 


of some future world-dream which shall rise on 
the ripening of Adrishta which Maya is. But in 
the Mahanirvana Tantra , Shiva says to Devi 
‘Thou art Thyself the Para Prakriti of the Par- 
amatman.’ (4.5.10). That is Maya, in the sense 
of Mulaprakriti, which is admittedly eternal, 
is not Avastu but exists in the Brahman as one 
of two principles the other of which is Chit. In 
Nishkala Shiva, Maya lies inactive. It manifests 
on and as creation, though Chit thus appearing i 
with the three Gunas is neither exhausted not " 

c 

affected thereby. We thus find Ishvari addressed > 

in the Tantra both as Sachchidanandarupini and > 

Trigunatmika referring to the two real Principles S 

which form part of the one Brahman substance. j 

The philosophical difference between the two x 

expositions appears to lie in this. Shankara says | 

that there are no distinctions in Brahman of ei- E 

< 

ther of the three kinds: svagata bheda, that is g 
distinction of parts within one unit; svajatiya x 
bheda or distinction between units of one class; > 

CD 

or vijatiya bheda or distinction between units g 
of different classes. Bharati, however, the com- 3 
mentator on the Mahanirvana (2.5.34) says that i 
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Advaita there mentioned means devoid of the 
last two classes of distinction. There is therefore 
for the purposes of Tantra a svagata bheda in the 
Brahman Itself namely the two aspects accord¬ 
ing to which the Brahman is on the one hand, 
Being, Spirit, Chit; and on the other the prin¬ 
ciple of Becoming (Achit) which manifests as 
nature. In, however, a mysterious way there is 
an union of these two principles (Bhavayoga) 
which thus exist without derogation from the 
partless unity of the Brahman which they are. In 
short the Brahman may be conceived as having 
twin aspects in one of which It is the cause of the 
world and appears to change and in the other of 
which It is the unchanging Soul of the world. 
Whilst the Brahman Svarupa or Chit is itself 
immutable, it is yet the efficient cause of change 
in the sense that by the association of Chit with 
the Mayik principle in the Brahman substance 
Prakriti creates the world. 

But what then is real’, a term not always cor¬ 
rectly understood? According to Indian no¬ 
tions the real is that which ever was, is and will 
be (Kalatraya sattavan); in the words of the 
Christian liturgy as it was in the beginning, 
is now, and ever shall be, world without end’. 
Therefore that which changes, which was not, 
but is, and then ceases to be, is according to this 
definition unreal, however much from a prac¬ 
tical point of view it may appear real to us. Now 
Mayavada calls Mulaprakriti, the material cause 
of the world, unreal (Avastu). The Tantra says 
that the Principle, whence all becoming comes, 
exists as a real substratum, so to speak, below 
the world of names and forms. This maya is an 
eternal reality: what is unreal are these names 
and forms (Avidya), that is the changing worlds 
(asattriloka-sadbhanam-svarupam Brahmanah 
smritam. 3.5 .7, Mahanirvana Tantra). These are 
unreal for they are not permanent but come 
and go. The body is called Sharira which comes 


from the root £ Shri’ ‘to decay’; for it is dissolv¬ 
ing and being renewed at every moment until 
death. Again, however real it may seem to us, the 
world is unreal in the sense that it is something 
other than what it seems to be. This thing which 
I now hold in my hands seems to me to be paper, 
which is white, smooth and so forth, yet we are 
told that it really is something different namely 
a number of extraordinary rapid vibrations of 
etheric substance producing the false appearance 
of scientific matter’. In the same way (as those 
who worship yantras know) all nature is the ap¬ 
pearance produced by various forms of motion 
in Prakritic substance. The real is that which all 
things are (sarvam khalvidam Brahman), that is 
spirit, and that associated primordial Substance 
which in a way unknown to us exists in It but 
without derogation from Its partless spiritual 
unity. That this is not perceived is due to Avidya 
or those limitations which are inherent in our 
nature as created beings (Jiva). The Brahman 
whether in Its Chit or Maya aspect eternally and 
changelessly endures but Avidya or Samskara ap¬ 
pears to break up Its undivided unity into the 
unreal, that is, the changing manifold world of 
name and form which are imputed to it. 

It follows from the above that as Maya is the 
body of Ishvara, the Ishvara-body is in Tantra 
eternal, though in dissolution (pralaya) it exists 
in a latent potential state. Whilst the phenomenal 
world is unreal the world-principle or body of the 
Lord is an eternal reality. Ishvara is not therefore 
in the terms of the Paravidya of Shankara a transi¬ 
tory appearance of the Brahman viewed through 
the veil. As the reality of Mulaprakriti is affirmed 
the theory is in this sense dualistic (Dvaitavada). 
But again it is monistic (Advaitavada) for as 
Shankara points out (in his commentary on the 
Shvetashvatara Upanishad , 1.2) Devatmashakti, 
the cause of the world, is not separate from the 
Paramatma as Sankhya alleges its Pradhana to be. 
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And thus it is that Shiva in the Kularnava Tantra 
(i.iio) says some desire dualism (Dvaitavada), 
others monism (Advaitavada). Such however 
know not My truth, which is beyond both mo¬ 
nism and dualism (dvaitadvaitavivarjitam).’ This 
saying may doubtless mean that to the ‘knower’ 
(Jnani) the arguments of philosophical systems 
are of no account as is indeed the case. It has also 
a more literal meaning as above explained. The 
Shastra in fact makes high claims for itself. The 
Tantra it has been said takes into its arms, as if 
they were its two children, both dualism and mo¬ 
nism, affording by its practical method (Sadhana) 
and the spiritual knowledge generated thereby 
the means by which their antinomies are resolved 
and harmonised. Its purpose is to give libera¬ 
tion to the Jiva by a method according to which 
monistic truth is reached through the dualistic 
world; immersing its Sadhakas in the current of 
Divine Bliss by changing duality into unity and 
then evolving from the latter a dualistic play thus 
proclaiming the wonderful glory of the Spouse of 
Paramashiva in the love embrace of Matter (Jada) 
and Spirit (Chaitanya). It therefore says that 
those who have realised this, move and yet remain 
unsoiled in the mud of worldly actions which 
led others upon the downward path. It claims 
Greek Icon of St Dionysius the Areopagite 


therefore that its practical method (Sadhana) is 
more speedily fruitful than any other. Its practi¬ 
cal method is an application of the general prin¬ 
ciples above described. In fact one of its Acharas 
which has led to abuse is an attempt to put into 
full practice the theory of Advaitavada. Shankara 
has in his transcendental method dealt with the 
subject as part of the Jnana Kanda. Though the 
exponent of the Mayavada is esteemed to be a 
Mahapurusha, this method is not in favour with 
the Tantrik Sadhaka who attributes much of the 
practical atheism which is to be found in this 
country as elsewhere to the transcendental doc¬ 
trines of Mayavada. There is some truth in this 
charge for, as had been well said, the vulgarisa¬ 
tion of Shankaras ‘Higher Science’ which is by 
its nature an esoteric doctrine destined for a small 
minority must be reckoned a misfortune in so 
far as it has in the language of the Gita induced 
many people to take to another’s Dharma instead 
of to their own which is the ‘Lower Science’ of 
the great Vedantin followed in all Shastras of 
worship. Such a Shastra must necessarily affirm 
God as a real object of worship. Dionysius the 
Areopagite, the chief of the line of all Christian 
mystics, said that we could only speak ‘apophati- 
cally’ of the Supreme as It existed in Itself that is 
other than as It displays Itself 
to us. Of It nothing can be af¬ 
firmed but that It is not this 
and not that. Here he followed 
the ‘neti neti’ of the Vedanta. 
Ishvari is not less real than the 
things with which we are con¬ 
cerned every day. She is for the 
Indian Sadhaka the highest re¬ 
ality and what may or may not 
be the state of Videha Mukti 
has for him, as the Tantra says, 
no practical concern. Those 
only who have attained it will 
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know whether Shankara is right or not; not that 
they will think about this or any other subject; 
but in the sense that when the Brahman is known 
all is known. A friend, from whom I quote, writes 
that he had once occasion to learn to what ridicu¬ 
lous haughtiness some of the modern adepts’ of 
Sri Shankara’s school are apt to let themselves be 
carried away when one of them spoke to him of 
the personal Ishvara as being a pitiable creature.’ 
The truth is that such so-called adepts’ are no ad¬ 
epts at all, being without the attainment and far 
from the spirit of Shankara whose devotion and 
powers made him seem to be to his followers an 
incarnation of Shiva Himself. Such a remark be¬ 
trays a radical misunderstanding of the Vedanta. 
Some of those who to-day discuss his Vedanta 
from a merely literary standpoint have neither 
his nor indeed any faith. What some would do 
is to dismiss the faith and practice of Shankara 
as idle superstition and to adopt his philosophy. 
What is the intrinsic value of a philosophy which 
emanates from a mind which is so ignorant as to 
be superstitious ? Shankara however has said that 
faith and Sadhana are the preliminaries for com¬ 
petency (Adhikara) for the Jnanakanda. He alone 
is competent (Adhikari) who possesses all good 
moral and intellectual qualities, faith (Shraddha), 
capacity for the higher contemplation (Samadhi) 
the Sankhyan discrimination (Viveka), absence 
of all desire for anything in this world or the next, 
and an ardent longing of liberation. There are few 
indeed who can claim even imperfectly all such 
qualifications. But what of the rest ? There is no 
Vaidik Karmakanda in operation in the present 
age but there are other shastras of worship which 
is either Vaidik, Tantrik, or Pauranik. These pro¬ 
vide for those who are still, as are most, on the 
path of desire. The Tantra affirms that nothing 
of worth can he achieved without Sadhana. Mere 
speculation is without result. This principle is 
entirely sound whatever may be thought of the 


mode in which it is sought to be applied. Those 
to whom the questions here discussed are not 
mere matters for intellectual business or recre¬ 
ation will recall that Shankara has said that lib¬ 
eration is attained not merely by the discussion of 
and pondering upon revealed truth (Vichara) for 
which few only are competent, but by the grace 
of God (Ishvara anugraha) through the worship 
of the Mother and Father from whom all creation 
springs. Such worship produces knowledge. In 
the Kulachudamani the Devi says: ‘O all-know¬ 
ing One if Thou knowest Me then of what use are 
the Amnayas (revealed teachings) and Yajanam 
(ritual). If thou knowest Me not then of what 
use again are they?’ But neither are without their 
uses for thereby the Sadhaka becomes qualified 
for some form of Urddhvamnaya in which there 
are no rites (Karma). 

With this short exposition of the nature of 
Shakti-tattva according to Tantra I pass to an 
equally brief account of its manifestation as 
the Universe. There are some apparent variet¬ 
ies of detail in the various Tantras. Our present 
knowledge of this little known Shastra is so small 
that it would be hazardous (even were it pos¬ 
sible which is by no means certain) to construct 
a scheme with claims to represent their com¬ 
bined teachings. Nor is it necessary for the pres¬ 
ent purpose to do so. It is sufficient to deal with 
the main lines of the doctrine without going 
into their very great accompanying detail. I here 
follow on the main theme the account given in 
the celebrated Sharada Tilaka a work written 
by Lakshmanacharyya, the Guru of Abhinava 
Gupta, the great Kashmirian Tantrik about the 
commencement of the eleventh century and 
its Commentary by the learned Tantrik Pandit 
Raghava Bhatta which is dated 1454 AD. 

Why creation takes place cannot in an ulti¬ 
mate sense be explained. It is the play (Lila) of 
the Mother. Could this be done the Brahman 
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would be subject to the law of causality which 
governs the Universe but which its Cause neces¬ 
sarily transcends. 

The Tantra however in common with other 
Indian Shastras recognises Adrishta Srishti or 
the doctrine that the impulse to creation is proxi- 
mately caused by the Adrishta or Karma of Jiva. 
But Karma is eternal and itself requires explana¬ 
tion. Karma comes from Samskara and Samskara 
from Karma. The process of creation, mainte¬ 
nance, and dissolution according to this view un¬ 
ceasingly recurs as an eternal rhythm of cosmic 
life and death which is Mother’s play (Lila). And 
so it is beautifully said of Her in the Lalita Sahas- 
ranama that ‘the series of universes appear and dis¬ 
appear with the opening and shutting of Her Eyes’. 
The existence of Karma implies the will to cosmic 
life. We produce it as the result of such will. And 
when produced it becomes itself the cause of it. 

In the aggregate of Karma, which will at one 
period or another ripen, there is at any particular 
time some which are ripe and others which are 
not so. For the fruition of the former only creation 
takes place. When this seed ripens and the time 
therefore approaches for the creation of another 
universe the Brahman manifests in its vishvarupa 
aspect so that the Jiva may enjoy or suffer ther- 
erin the fruits of his Karma and (unless liberation 
be attained) accumulate fresh Karma which will 
involve the creation of future worlds. When the 
unripened actions which are absorbed in Maya 
become in course of time ripe, the Vritti of Maya 
or Shakti in the form of desire for creation arises 
in Paramashiva for the bestowal of the fruit of 
this Karma. This state of Maya is variously called 
by Shruti, Ikshana, Ichchha, Kama, Vichikirsha. 

It is when the Brahman ‘saw’, ‘desired’, or 
‘thought’ ‘May I be many’ that there takes place 
what is known in Tantra as Sadrisha parinama in 
which the Supreme Vindu appears. This in its tri¬ 
ple aspect is known as Kamakala a manifestation 


of Shakti whence in the manner hereafter de¬ 
scribed the Universe emanates. This Kamakala is 
the Mula or root of all Mantra. Though creation 
takes place in order that Karma may be suffered 
and enjoyed, yet in the aggregate of Karma which 
will at one time or another ripen, there is at any 
particular period some which are ripe and others 
which are not so. For the fruition of the former 
only creation takes place. As creation will serve 
no purpose in the case of Karma which is not ripe, 
there is after the exhaustion by fruition of the ripe 
Karma a dissolution (Pralaya). Then the Universe 
is again merged in Maya which thus abides until 
the ripening of the remaining actions. Karma like 
everything else re-enters the Brahman and remains 
there in a hidden potential state as if it were a seed. 
When the seed ripens creation again takes place. 

With Ikshana or the manifestation of creative 
will creation is really instantaneous. When the 
‘Word’ went forth ‘Let there be light’ there was 
light for the ideation of Ishvara is creative. Our 
mind by its constitution is however let to think 
of creation as a gradual process. The Sankhya 
starts with the oscillation of the Gunas (Gunak- 
shobha) upon which the Vikritis immediately 
appear. But just as it explains its real Parinama 
in terms of successive emanations so the Tantra 
describes the Sadrisha Parinama in the body of 
Ishvara, their cause. This development is not a 
real parinama but a resolution of like to like, that 
is, there is no actual change in the nature of the 
entity dealt with, the various stages of such Pari¬ 
nama being but names for the multiple aspects 
to us of the same unchanging unity. 

For the sake of Upasana a development is de¬ 
scribed in Ishvara, but as it is apparent only it is 
really a species ofVivartta. What is called an evo¬ 
lution is but another name or aspect of that which 
is the immutable subject of such ideal process. 
Shakti is one. It appears as various by its manifes¬ 
tation in various functions. There can of necessity 
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be no real Parinama, for in the first place Sachchi- 
dananda or pure spirit is as such immutable. Be¬ 
fore and after creation in every stage it remains 
what it was. There is therefore no real Parinama 
in or of the Aksharabrahman as such. Nor again 
though Prakriti is the source of change is it chang¬ 
ing here. For Maya considered as the body of 
Ishvara is undifferentiated, that is as such it is as¬ 
sumed not to change. And this must be so, for di¬ 
rectly there is a real development (parinama) the 
Jiva-body of Avidya appears. Even the three Gunas 
do not change each remaining what it is. They are 
the same in all forms but appear to the Jiva to exist 
in different combinations. The appearance of the 
gunas in different proportions is due to Avidya or 
Karma which is this apparent Gunakshobha. The 
three worlds are Asat. It is Samskara which gives 
to the Samya Prakriti the appearance of an exis¬ 
tence as Vaishamya. Ishvara is free of all Avidya. 
What the Tantra describes as Sadrisha Parinama 
is but an analysis of the different aspects of what 
is shortly called in other Shastras Ikshana. The 
Sadrisha Parinama is concerned with the evolu¬ 
tion of what is named Para Sound (Parashabdas- 
rishti). This is Cosmic Sound; the causal vibration 
in the substance of Mula- prakriti which gives 
birth to the Tattvas which are its Vikritis. Such 
cosmic sound being that which is distinguished 
in thought from the Tattvas so produced. 

The Sharada says that from the Sakala 
Parameshvara who is Sachchidananda issued 
Shakti. This Shakti is not in a sense co-exten- 
sive with the Parameshvara but is only that 
power of Him which is necessary for creation. 
God and His power are more than the creation 
which He manifests. Shakti is said to issue from 
that which is already Sakala or associated with 
Shakti, because as Raghava Bhatta says, She who 
is eternal (Anadirupa) existed in a subtle state 
(as it were Chaitanya) during the great dissolu¬ 
tion (pralaya). Ya anadirupa chaitanyadhyasena 



Ardhanarishvara 


mahapralaye sukshma sthita. This important 
passage contains the whole teaching on this 
particular point. Adhyasa is the attribution of 
the nature of one thing to another according to 
which something is considered to be what it is 
not. In other words during pralaya there is some 
principle in the Brahman which is not Chit but 
which owing to the absence of operation is iden¬ 
tified with it. Chit and Maya appear as the for¬ 
mer, the latter being suppressed. 

With however the disturbance of the gunas 
Prakriti became inclined (uchchhuna) to cre¬ 
ation and in this sense is imagined to issue. 
Shakti, in other words passes from a potential 
state to one of actuality. The Parameshvara is, he 
adds, described as Sachchidananda in order to 
affirm that even when the Brahman is associated 
with Avidya its own true nature (Svarupa) is not 
affected. According to the Sharada , from this 
Shakti issues Nada and from the latter Vindu 
(known as the Paravindu). The Sharada thus 
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enumerates seven aspects of Shakti. This it does 
according to Raghava so as to make up the seven 
component parts of the Omkara. In some Shakta 
Tantras this first Nada is omitted and there are 
thus only six aspects. The Shiva Tantras men¬ 
tion five. Those which recognise Kala as a Tattva 
identify Nada with it. In some Tantras Kala is 
associated with Tamoguna and is the Mahakala 
who is both the child and spouse of Adyashakti; 
for creation comes from the Tamasic aspect of 
Shakti. In the Sharada Tilaka , Nada and Vindu 
are the same as Shakti being the names of two 
of Her states which are considered to represent 
Her as being more prone to creation (Uchchhu- 
navastha). These are two states of Shakti under 
which It creates (upayoga-avastha). As there is no 
mass or ghana in Nishkala Shiva that Brahman 
represents the aghanavastha. The Prapanchasara 


Tantra says that She who is in the first place Tat¬ 
tva (mere ‘thatness’) quickens under the influ¬ 
ence of Chit which She reflects; then She longs 
to create (vichikirshu) and becomes massive 
(ghanibhuta) and appears as Vindu (Paravindu). 
Ghanibhuta means the state of being with ghana 
(Ghanavastha). It involves the notion of solidify¬ 
ing, coagulating, becoming massive. Thus milk 
is said to become ghanibhuta when it condenses 
into cream or curd. This is the first gross con¬ 
dition (Sthulavastha). The Brahman associated 
with Maya in the form of Karma assumes that 
aspect in which It is regarded as the primal cause 
of the subtle and gross bodies. There then lies in 
it, in a potential undifferentiated mass (ghana), 
the universe and beings about to be created. The 
Paravindu is thus a compact aspect of Shakti 
wherein action of Kriya-Shakti predominates. It 
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is compared to a grain of gram (chanaka) which 
under its outer sheath (maya) contains two seeds 
(Shivashakti) in close and undivided union. The 
Vindu is symbolised by a circle. The Shunya or 
empty space within is the Brahmapada. The su¬ 
preme Light is formless but Vindu implies both 
the void and guna for when Shiva becomes Vin- 
durupa He is with guna. Raghava says 'She alone 
can create. When the desire for appearance as 
all Her Tattvas seizes Her She assumes the state 
of Vindu whose chief characteristic is action’ 
(Kriyashakti). This Vindu or Avyakta as it is the 
sprouting root of the universe is called the su¬ 
preme Vindu (Paravindu) or causal or Karana 
Vindu to distinguish it from that aspect of Itself 
which is called Vindu (Karyya) which appears 
as a state of Shakti after the differentiation of 
the Paravindu in Sadrisha parinama. The Para¬ 
vindu is the Ishvara of the Vedanta with Maya 
as His Upadhi. He is the Saguna Brahman that 
is the combined Chitshakti and Mayashakti or 
Ishvara with undifferentiated Prakriti as His 
Avyaktasharira. Some call Him Mahavishnu 
and others the Brahmapurusha. Here is He Para- 
mashiva. 'Some call this the Hansa Devi. They 
are those who are filled with a passion for her 
lotus feet.’ As Kalicharana the Commentator of 
the Shatchakranirupana says, it matters not what 
It is called. It is adored by all. It is this Vindu or 
state of supreme Shakti which is worshipped in 
secret by all Devas. In Nishkala Shiva, Prakriti 
exists in a hidden potential state. The Vindu or 
Parashaktimaya (Shivashaktimaya) is the first 
manifestation of creative activity which is both 
the expression and result of the universal Karma 
or store of unfulfilled desire for cosmic life. 

It is then said that this Paravindu 'divides’ or 
'differentiates’. In the Satyaloka is the formless 
and lustrous One. She exists like a grain of gram 
surrounding Herself with Maya. When casting 
off (utsrijya) the covering (bandhana) of Maya 


She, intent on creation (unmukhi), becomes two¬ 
fold (dvidhavhitva) or according to the account 
here given threefold and then on this differen¬ 
tiation in Shiva and Shakti (Shiva-Shakti vibha- 
gena) arises creative ideation (srishtikalpana). As 
so unfolding the Vindu is knowrn as the Sound 
Brahman (Shabda- brahman). 'On the differenti¬ 
ation of the Paravindu there arose unmanifested 
sound.’ (Vhidya-manat parad vindoravyakta- 
tmaravo bhavat). Shabda here of course does not 
mean physical sound which is the guna of the 
Karyakasha or atomic Akasha. The latter is in¬ 
tegrated and limited and evolved at a later stage 
in Vikriti Parinama from Tamasika Ahankara. 
Shabdabrahman is the undifferentiated Chida- 
kasha or Spiritual Ether of philosophy in associa¬ 
tion with its Kala or Prakriti or the Sakala Shiva 
of religion. It is Chitshakti vehicled by undif¬ 
ferentiated Prakriti from which is evolved Nad- 
amatra ('Sound only’ or the ‘Principle of Sound’) 
which is unmanifest (Avyakta): from which 
again is displayed (Vyakta) the changing universe 
of names and forms. It is the Pranavarupa Brah¬ 
man or Om which is the cosmic causal principle 
of the manifested Shabdartha. Avyakta Nada 
or unmanifested Sound is the undifferentiated 
causal principle of manifested sound without 
any sign or characteristic manifestation such 
as letters and the like which mark its displayed 
product. Shabdabrahman is the all-pervading 
impartite unmanifested Nadavindu substance, 
the primary creative impulse in Parashiva which 
is the cause of the manifested Shabdartha. This 
Vindu is called Para because it is the first and 
supreme Vindu. Although it is Shakti like the 
Shakti and Nada which precede it, it is consi¬ 
dered as Shakti on the point of creating the world 
and as such it is from this Paravindu and not the 
states above it in the imaginary procession of 
Shakti that Avyakta Sound is said to come. 

Raghava Bhatta ends the discussion of this 
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matter by shortly saying that the Shabdabrah- 
man is the Chaitanya in all creatures which as 
existing in breathing creatures (Prani) is known 
as the Shakti Kundalini of the Muladhara. The 
accuracy of this definition is contested by the 
Compiler of the Pranatoshini, but if by Chait¬ 
anya we understand the manifested Chit that is 
the latter displayed as and with Mulaprakriti in 
cosmic vibration (Spandana) then the apparently 
differing views are reconciled. 

The Paravindu on such differentiation mani¬ 
fests under the threefold aspects of Vindu, Nada, 
Vija. This is the only development and kinetic 
aspect of Parashabda. The Vindu which thus be¬ 
comes threefold is the principle in which the 
germ of action sprouts to manifestation pro¬ 
ducing a state of compact intensive Shakti. The 
threefold aspect of Vindu, as Vindu (Karyya), 
Nada and Vija are Shivamaya, Shivashaktimaya, 
Shaktimaya; Tamas, Sattva, Rajas; Moon, Fire 
and Sun; and the Shaktis which are the cosmic 
bodies known as Ishvara, Hiranyagarbha, and 
Virat. All three, Vindu, Vija, Nada are the dif¬ 
ferent phases of Shakti in creation being dif¬ 
ferent aspects of Paravindu, the ghanavastha of 
Shakti. The order of the three Shaktis of will, 
action and knowledge differ in Ishvara and Jiva. 
Ishvara is all-knowing and therefore the order in 
Him is Ichchha, Jnana, Kriya. In Jiva it is Jnana, 
Ichchha, Kriya. Ichchha is said to be the capac¬ 
ity which conceives the idea of work or action, 
which brings the work before the mind and 
wills to do it. In this Vindu Tamas is said to be 
predominant, for there is as yet no stir to ac¬ 
tion. Nada is Jnana Shakti, that is the subjective 
direction of will by knowledge to the desired 
end. With it is associated Sattva. Vija is Kriya 
Shakti or the Shakti which arises from that ef¬ 
fort or the action done. With it Rajasguna or 
the principle of activity is associated. Kriya arises 
from the combination of Ichchha and Jnana. It 


is thus said ‘Drawn by Ichchhashakti, illumined 
by Jnanashakti, Shakti, the Lord appearing as 
Male creates (Kriyashakti). From Vindu it is said 
arose Raudri; from Nada, Jyeshtha; and from 
Vija, Varna. From these arose Rudra, Brahma, 
Vishnu.’ It is also said in the Goraksha Samhita, 
‘Ichchha is Brahmi, Kriya is Vaishnavi and Jnana 
is Gauri. Wherever there are these three Shaktis 
there is the Supreme Light called Om.’ In the 
Sakala Parameshvara or Shabdabrahman in bod¬ 
ies, that is Kundalini Shakti, Vindu in which 
Tamas abounds is, Raghava says, called Nirod- 
hika; Nada in which Sattva abounds is called 
Arddhendhu and Vija the combination of the 
two (Ichchha and Jnana) in which Rajas as Kriya 
works is called Vindu. The three preceding states 
in Kundalini are Shakti, Dhvani, and Nada. 
Kundalini is Chit Shakti into which Sattva en¬ 
ters; a state known as the Paramakashavastha. 
When She into whom Sattva has entered is next 
pierced by Rajas She is called Dhvani which is 
the Aksharavastha. When She is again pierced 
by Tamas She is called Nada. This is the Avyak- 
tavastha, the Avyakta Nada which is the Para¬ 
vindu. The three Vindus which are aspects of 
Paravindu constitute the mysterious Kamakala 
triangle which with the Harddhakala forms the 
roseate body of the lovely-limbed great Devi Tri- 
purasundari who is Shivakama and manifests 
the universe. She is the trinity of Divine energy 
of whom the Shritattvarnava says:—‘Those glo¬ 
rious men who worship in that body in Sama- 
rasa are freed from the waves of poison in the 
untraversable sea of the Wandering (Samsara).’ 
The main principle which underlies the elabo¬ 
rate details here shortly summarised is this. The 
state in which Chit and Prakriti exists as one 
undivided Whole that is in which Prakriti lies 
latent (Nishkala Shiva) is succeeded by one of 
differentiation that is manifestation of Maya 
(Sakala Siva). In such manifestation it displays 
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several aspects. The totality of such as¬ 
pects is the Maya-body of Ishvara in 
which are included the causal subtle and 
gross bodies of the Jiva. These are ac¬ 
cording to the Sharada seven aspects of 
the first or Para state of Sound in Shab- 
dasrishti which are the seven divisions 
of the Mantra Om, namely:—A, U, 

M, Nada, Vindu, Shakti, Shanta. They 
constitute Parashabdasrishti in the Ish¬ 
vara creation. They are Ishvara or Om 
and seven aspects of the cosmic causal 
body; the collectivity (Samashti) of the 
individual (Vyashti) causal, subtle and 
gross bodies of the Jiva. 

Before passing to the manifested 
Word and its meaning (Shabdartha) it 
is necessary to note what is called Artha- 
srishti in the Avikriti or Sadrisha Pari- 
nama; that is the causal state of Sound 
called Para Shabda; the other three 
states, namely: Pashyanti, Madhyama, 
and Vaikhari manifesting only in gross 
bodies. As Paravindu is the causal body 
of Shabda, He is also the causal body of 
Artha which is inseparably associated 
with it as the combined Shabdartha. As such He 
is called Shambhu who is of the nature of both 
Vindu and Kala and the associate of Kala. From 
Him issued Sadashiva £ the witness of the world’ 
and from Him Isha and then Rudra, Vishnu, and 
Brahma. These six Shivas are various aspects of 
Chit as presiding over (the first) the subjective 
Tattvas and (the rest) the elemental world whose 
centres are the five lower Chakras. These Deva- 
tas when considered as belonging to the Avikriti 
Parinama are the Devata aspect of apparently 
different states of causal sound by the process 
of resolution of like to like giving them the sem¬ 
blance of all pervasive creative energies. They are 
sound powers in the aggregate (Samashti). As 


appearing in, that is presiding over, bodies they 
are the ruling Lords, of the individual (Vyashti) 
evolutes from the primal cause of Shabda. 

The completion of the causal Avikriti Pari¬ 
nama with its ensuing cosmic vibration in the 
Gunas is followed by a real Parinama of the Vi- 
kritis from the substance of Mulaprakriti. There 
then appears the manifested Shabdartha or the 
individual bodies subtle or gross of the Jiva in 
which are the remaining three Bhavas of Sound 
or Shaktis called Pashyanti, Madhayama, Vai¬ 
khari. Shabda literally means sound, idea, word; 
and Artha, its meaning, that is the objective 
form which corresponds to the subjective con¬ 
ception formed and language spoken of it. The 
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conception is due to Samskara, Artha is the 
externalised thought. There is a psycho-physi¬ 
cal parallelism in the Jiva. In Ishvara, thought 
is truly creative. The two are inseparable, nei¬ 
ther existing without the other. Shabdartha has 
thus a composite meaning like the Greek word 
Logos which means both thought and word 
combined. By the manifested Shabdartha is 
meant what the Vedantins call Namarupa, the 
unreal world of name and form, but with this 
difference that according to the Tantrik notions 
here discussed there is, underlying this world 
of name and form, a real material cause that is 
Parashabda or Mulaprakriti manifesting as the 
principle of evolution. 

The Sharada says that from the Unmanifested 
root being in Vindu form (Mulabhuta avyakta vin- 
durupa) of the Paravastu (Brahman) that is from 
Mulaprakriti in creative operation there is evolved 
the Sankhyan Tattvas. This Tattva Srishti, as it is 
called, is regarded as real from the standpoint of 
Jiva: the notion ofVikriti involving that of change 
just as the idea of Chit implies changelessness. 

Transcendentally creation of all things takes 
place simultaneously and transcendentally such 
things have only a Mayik reality. But from the 
standpoint of Jiva there is a real development 
(Parinama) from the substance of Mula bhuta 
avyakta vindurupa (as the Sharada calls Mula¬ 
prakriti) of the Tattvas, Buddhi, Ahankara, 
Manas, the Indriyas, Tanmatras, and Mahab- 
hutas in the order stated. The Tantra therefore 
adopts the Sankhyan and not the Vedantic order 
of emanation which starts with the Apanchikrita 
Tanmatra, the Tamasik parts of which on the one 
hand develop by Panchikarana into the Mahab- 
huta and on the other the Rajasik and Sattvik 
parts of which are collectively and separately the 
source of the remaining Tattvas. In the Tantra 
the Bhutas derive directly and not by Panchika¬ 
rana from the Tanmatra. Panchikarana exists in 


respect of the compounds derived from the Bhu¬ 
tas. There is a further point of detail in the Tantrik 
exposition to be noted. The Tantra, as the Pura- 
nas and Shaiva Shastras do, speaks of a threefold 
aspect of Ahankara according to the predomi¬ 
nance therein of the respective Gunas. From the 
Vaikarika Ahankara issue the eleven Devatas who 
preside over Manas and the ten Indriyas; from 
the Taijasa Ahankara is produced the Indriyas 
and Manas: and from the Bhutadi Ahankara, the 
Tanmatras. None of these differences in detail or 
order of emanation of the Tattvas have substan¬ 
tial importance. In one case start is made from the 
knowledge principle (Buddhi), on the other from 
the subtle object of knowledge the Tanmatra. 

The above mentioned creation is known as 
Ishvara Srishti. The Vishvasara Tantra says that 
from the Earth come the herbs (Oshadhi), from 
the latter, food, and from food seed (Retas). 
From the latter, living beings are produced by 
the aid of sun and moon. Here what is called Jiva 
Srishti is indicated, a matter into which I have no 
time to enter here. 

To sum up, upon this ripening of Karma and 
the urge therefrom to cosmic life, Nishkala Shiva 
becomes Sakala. Shakti manifests and the causal 
body of Ishvara is thought of as assuming seven 
causal aspects in Sadrisha Parinama which are as¬ 
pects of Shakti about to create. The Para Vindu or 
state of Shakti thus developed is the causal body 
of both the manifested Shabda and Artha. The 
Paravindu is the source of all lines of develop¬ 
ment whether of Shabda or as Shambhu of Artha 
or as the Mulabhuta of the Manifested Shabd¬ 
artha. On the completed ideal development of 
this causal body manifesting as the triple Shaktis 
of will, knowledge and action, the Shabdartha in 
the sense of the manifested world with its subtle 
and gross bodies appears in the order mentioned. 

From the above description it will have been 
seen that the creation doctrine here described is 
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compounded of various elements some of which 
it shares with other Shastras and some of which 
are its own, the whole being set forth according 
to a method and terminology which is peculiar 
to itself. Thus there is Adrishta Shrishti up to the 
appearance of Shakti as Paravindu. The theory 
which is a form of Advaitavada has then charac¬ 
teristics which are both Sankhyan and Vedantic. 
With the latter it posits a Nirguna Atma and 
Maya in the sense that Avidya produces an ap¬ 
parent changing manifold where there is a real 
unchanging unity. In this Tantrik Advaitavada, 
three special points are Shaktitattva, the reality 
of Mulaprakriti, Sadrisha Parinama which is a 
kind of Vivarta and a doctrine of Laya. This de¬ 
velopment extends up to the appearance of the 
manifested Shabdartha. In such development 
it posits a real principle of Becoming or Mu¬ 
laprakriti. Thereafter it states a real Parinama 
of the Tattvas in general agreement with the 
Sankhya. Other points of similarity with the lat¬ 
ter system have been already noted. Lastly there 
is Yaugika Srishti of the Nyaya Vaisheshika in 
that the world is held to be formed by a combi¬ 
nation of the elements. It accepts therefore Ad¬ 
rishta Srishti up to the appearance of Shakti; 
Vivarta Srishti up to the complete formation of 
the causal body known as the Kamakala; there¬ 
after Parinama Srishti of the Vikritis of the subtle 
and gross body produced from the causal body 
down to the Mahabhutas; and finally Yaugika 
Srishti in so far as it is the Bhutas which in var¬ 
ied combination go to make up the gross world. 

There are (and the doctrine here discussed is 
an instance of it) common principles and mutual 
connections existing in and between the differ¬ 
ent Indian Shastras notwithstanding individual 
peculiarities of prsentment due to natural vari¬ 
ety of intellectual or temperamental standpoint 
or the purpose in view. Shiva in the Kularnava 
says that all the Darshanas are parts of His body 


and he who severs them severs His limbs. The 
meaning of this is that the six Darshanas are the 
six minds and these as all else are parts of the 
Lord s Body. 

Of these six minds Nyaya Vaisheshika teach 
Yaugika Srishti; Sankhya and Patanjali teach 
Yaugika Srishti and Parinama Srishti; Vedanta 
teaches Yaugika Shristi, Parinama Srishti 
according to the empirical method and Vivar- 
tta according to the transcendental method. 
The Tantra includes all these various forms of 
Srishti adding thereto an Adrishta Srishti of 
the nature above described. In this sense it is 
their synthesis. 

Notes 

i. A paper read at the Silver Jubilee of the Chaitanya 
Library, Calcutta held on 18 January 1915 under 
the presidency of H E The Governor of Bengal. 
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Is Shakti Force? 



[This article was originally published in the Sep¬ 
tember 1919 issue of Prabuddha Bharata — Editor.] 


T ^here are some persons who have 
thought, and still think, that Shakti means 
force and that the worship of Shakti is the 
worship of force. Thus Keshub Chunder Sen 
{NewDispensation, p. 108), wrote: 


Tour centuries ago the Shaktas gave way be¬ 
fore the Bhaktas. Chaitanyas army proved in¬ 
vincible, and carried all Bengal captive. Even 
to-day his gospel of love rules as a living force, 
though his followers have considerably declined 
both in faith and in morals. Just the reverse of 
this we find in England and other European 
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countries. There the Shaktas are driving the 
Bhaktas out of the field. Look at the Huxleys, 
the Tyndalls and the Spencers of the day. What 
are they but Shaktas, worshippers of Shakti or 
Force? The only Deity they adore, if they at all 
adore one, is the Prime Force of the universe. 
To it they offer dry homage. Surely then the sci¬ 
entists and the materialists of the day are a sect 
of Shakti-worshippers, who are chasing away 
the true Christian devotees who adore the God 
of Love. Alas! for European Vaishnavas! They 
are retreating before the advancing millions of 
Western Shaktas. We sincerely trust, however, 
the discomfiture of devotion and Bhakti will 
be only for a time, and that a Chaitanya will 
yet arise in the West, crush the Shaktas, who 
only recognise Force as deity and are sunk in 
carnality and voluptuousness, and lead natures 
into the loving faith, spirituality, simplicity, and 
rapturous devotion of the Vaishnava.’ 

Professor Monier Williams {Hinduism) also 
called it a doctrine of Force. 

Recently the poet Rabindranath Tagore has 
given the authority of his great name to this error 
{Modern Review , July, 1919). After pointing out 
that Egoism is the price paid for the fact of exis¬ 
tence and that the whole universe is assisting in 
the desire that the T should be, he says that man 
has viewed this desire in two different ways, either 
as a whim of Creative Power, or a joyous self-ex¬ 
pression of Creative Love. Is the fact then of his 
being ,, he asks, a revealment of Force or of Love ? 
Those who hold to the first view must also, he 
thinks, recognise conflict as inevitable and eter¬ 
nal. For according to them Peace and Love are 
but a precarious coat of armour within which the 
weak seek shelter, whereas that which the timid 
anathematise as unrighteousness, that alone is the 
road to success. ‘The pride of prosperity throws 
man’s mind outwards and the misery and insult of 
destitution draws mans hungering desires likewise 
outwards. These two conditions alike leave man 
unashamed to place above all other gods, Shakti 


the Deity of Power—the Cruel One, whose right 
hand wields the weapon of wrong and whose left 
the weapon of guile. In the politics of Europe 
drunk with Power we see the worship of Shakti.’ 

In the same way the poet says that in the days 
of their political disruption the cowed and down¬ 
trodden Indian people through the mouths of 
their poets sang the praises of the same Shakti. ‘The 
Chandi of Kavikankan and of the Annadamangal, 
the Ballad of Manasa, the Goddess of Snakes, what 
are they but Paeans of the triumph of Evil? The bur¬ 
den of their song is the defeat of Shiva th t good at 
the hands of the cruel deceitful criminal Shakti.’ 
‘The male Deity who was in possession was fairly 
harmless. But all of a sudden a feminine Deity 
turns up and demands to be worshipped in his 
stead. That is to say that she insisted on thrusting 
herself where she had no right. Under what title ? 
Force! By what method? Any that would serve.’ 

The Deity of peace and renunciation did not 
survive. Thus he adds that in Europe the modern 
Cult of Shakti says that the pale anaemic Jesus 
will not do. But with high pomp and activity 
Europe celebrates her Shakti worship. 

‘Lastly the Indians of to-day have set to the 
worship of Europe’s Divinity. In the name of 
religion some are saying that it is cowardly to 
be afraid of wrong-doing. Both those who have 
attained worldly success, and those who have 
failed to attain it are singing the same tune. Both 
fret at righteousness as an obstacle which both 
would overcome by physical force.’ I am not con¬ 
cerned here with any popular errors that there 
may be. After all, when we deal with a Shastric 
term it is to the Shastra itself that we must look 
for its meaning. Shakti comes from the root 
Shak ‘to be able’, ‘to do.’ It includes both activ¬ 
ity and capacity therefore. The world, as world, 
is activity. But when we have said that, we have 
already indicated that it is erroneous to confine 
the meaning of the term Shakti to any special 
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form of activity. On the contrary Shakti means 
both power in general and every particular form 
of power. Mind is a Power: so is Matter: Mind is 
constantly functioning in the form of Vritti. Rea¬ 
soning, Will and Feeling (Bhava) such as love, 
aversion, and so forth are all aspects of Mind- 
power in its general sense. Force is power trans¬ 
lated to the material plane, and is therefore only 
one and the grossest aspect of Shakti or Power. 
But all these special powers are limited forms 
of the great creative Power which is the Mother 
(Ambika) of the Universe. Worship of Shakti is 
not worship of these limited forms, but of the 
Divine will, knowledge, and action, the cause 
of these effects. That Mahashakti is perfect con¬ 
sciousness (Chidrupini) and Bliss (Anandamayi) 
which produces from itself the contracted con¬ 
sciousness experiencing both pleasure and pain. 
This production is not at all a whim’. It is the 
nature (Svabhava) of the ultimate. 

Bliss is love (Niratishayapremaspadatvam 


Anandatvam). The production of the Universe is 
an act of love, illustrated by the so-called erotic im¬ 
agery of the Shastra. The Self loves itself whether 
before, or in, creation. The thrill of human love 
which continues the life of humanity is an infini¬ 
tesimally small fragment and faint reflection of the 5 

creative act in which Shiva and Shakti j oin to pro - \ 

duce the Bindu which is the seed of the Universe. - 

u> 

I quite agree that the worship of mere Force is | 

asuric and except in a transient sense futile. To wor- j 

ship force merely is to worship matter. He however > 

who worships the Mother in Her Material forms \ 

(Sthularupa) will know that She has others, and < 

will worship Her in all such forms. He will also > 

know that she is beyond all limited forms as that :j 
which gives being to them all. We may then say § 
that Force is a gross form of Shakti, but Shakti is i 
much more than that ‘here’ (iha), and the infinite g 

Power of Consciousness ‘there’ (amutra). This last, j 

> 

the Shakti of worship, is called by the Shastra the -J 

Purnahambhava or the experience ‘All I am’. 
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Reality in Maya-Vada and Shakti-Vada 

Sir John Woodroffe 


[This article was originally published in the Sep¬ 
tember 1928 issue of Prabuddha Bharata — Editor .] 

ISCUSSION ON THE SUBJECT of the 
reality of the world is often vain and te¬ 
dious because the word 'Real’ has several 
meanings and that in which it is used is not stated. 

The terms 'Absolute’ and 'Transcendental’ 
also should be clearly defined; the distinction 
between Maya-vada and Shakti-vada hinges on 
these definitions. 

Both 'Absolute’ and ‘Transcendental’ mean 
‘beyond relation’. But the term ‘beyond’ may 
be used in two senses: (a) exceeding or wider 
than relation ; (b) having no relation at all. The 
first does not deny or exclude relation, but says 
that the Absolute, though involving all relations 
within Itself, is not their sum-total; is not ex¬ 
hausted by them; has Being transcending them. 
The latter denies every trace of relation to the Ab¬ 
solute; and says that the Absolute must have no 



A is beyond B, that is, exceeds B. 


intrinsic or extrinsic relation; that relation, there¬ 
fore, has no place in the Being of the Absolute. 

Shakti-vada adopts the first view, Maya-vada 
the second. From the first point of view, the Ab¬ 
solute is relationless Being as well as Manifest¬ 
ation as an infinity of relations. This is the true 
and complete Alogical Whole. Inasmuch as the 
Absolute exceeds all relation and thought, we 
cannot say that It is the Cause; though It is the 
Root of Creation; and so forth; but inasmuch 
also as It does involve relation and thought, we 
can say that It is the First Cause; that there has 
been a real creation, and so forth. 

The Maya-vada view by negating all relation 
from the reality of Brahman negates from its 
transcendent standpoint the reality of causation, 
creation, and so forth. 

‘Beyond’ may, therefore, mean (1) ‘ exceeding', 
‘fuller than,’ ‘not exhausted by’, or (2) ‘ excluding\ 
‘ negating, ’ ‘expunging’. By diagrams:— 




A is beyond B, that is, excludes 
and is quite outside B. 
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In Shakti-vada, the Supreme Reality is fuller 
than any definition (limitation) which may be 
proposed. It is even beyond duality and non-du¬ 
ality. It is thus the Experience-Whole, the Alogi- 
cal. In Maya-vada Pure Brahman is an aspect of 
It: but It is not the Whole (Purna). 

The expression wider than relation may be 
thus illustrated: I am related in one way to my 
wife; in another way to my children; in yet an¬ 
other way to my brothers, friends, and so on. I am 
not fully expressed by any one of these relations, 
nor even by their aggregate; for, as a member of 
an infinite Stress-system I bear an infinity of re¬ 
lations. Pragmatically, most of these are ignored, 
and it is thought that I am expressed by a certain 
set of relations which distinguish me from an¬ 
other person who has his own set’. But Brahman 
as Absolute can have no such set’. It is expressed, 
but not fully expressed, even by the infinite set of 
relations which the Cosmos is, because relations, 
finite and infinitely, imply a logical and therefore 
segmenting and defining, thought; but Brahman 
as Absolute=Experience=Whole=the Alogical. 

Since Brahman=Experience=Whole=C/?/y 
as Power-to-Be-and-Become, it is nothing like 
the unknown and unknowable Being (‘Thing- 
in-Itself’) of Western Sceptics and Agnostics. 

In all Indian Systems the world is real in the 
sense that it has objective existence for and is not 
a projection of, the individual mind. In all such 
Systems Mind and Matter co-exist. And this is 
so even in that form of Ekajiva-vada which holds 
that Brahman by Its own veiling and limiting 
power makes one Primary Self of Itself, and that 
all other selves are but reflexes of the Primary 
Self, having as reflexes no existence apart from 
that of the Primary One. The world of matter 
is not a projection of an individual mind, but 
its reality is co-ordinate with that of the indi¬ 
vidual mind, both being derived from the Self¬ 
veiling and Self-limiting operation of Brahman 


appearing as the One Jiva or Primary Self. Brah¬ 
man in appearing as Primary Self also appears 
as its (logical) correlate or Pole—the Not-Self; 
and this Not-Self is the Root-Matter on which 
the Primary Self is reflected as multiple selves 
and their varied relations. Matter, in this funda¬ 
mental sense, is not therefore the product of the 
First or Primary Individual (Self); it is with Self 
the co-effect (logically speaking) of a common 
fundamental activity which is the veiling and 
limiting action of the Supreme Being. 

The version commonly given of Ekajiva-vada, 
namely, that the one Primary Self is Me, and that 
You, He and the rest, and the world of objects are 
the projection of Me—is loose and unpsycho- 
logical. In the first place, ‘Me’ cannot be there 
(logically) conceiving without its Correlate or 
Pole—the ‘Not-Me’, so that, by the very act by 
which Me is evolved from Brahman, its Correlate 
is also evolved, and this Correlate is Root-Matter. 
In the second place, projection, reflexion, and 
so forth, presuppose not only the projecting or 
reflecting Being (that which projects or reflects) 
but also something on which the projection or 
reflection is cast. Projection out of nothing and 
projection into nothing will give only nothing. 

Where then there is Matter there is Mind. 
Where there is no Matter there is no Mind. One 
is meaningless without the other. Each is every 
whit as real as the other. But there is no Indian 
system which is Realist in the sense that it holds 
that Matter as experienced by man exists when 
there is no Mind of man to perceive it. Such a 
state is inconceivable. He who alleges it himself 
supplies the perceiving Mind. In the First Stand¬ 
ard 1 Mind 2 and the so-called atoms’ 3 of Matter 
are separate, distinct and independent Reals. 4 
Matter does not derive from Mind nor the latter 
from the former. In the Second Standard 5 both 
Matter and Mind are equally real but derive from 
a common source the Psycho-physical Potential 6 
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which, as such, is neither. ‘Psychic’ here means 
Mind as distinct from Consciousness in the 
sense of Chit. This Psychophysical Potential is a 
Real independent of Consciousness which is the 
other Real. 7 In the Third Standard as non-dual 
Vedanta the position is the same, except that the 
Psycho-physical Potential is not an independent 
Real but is the power of the One Supreme Real 
as God. The world is then Real in the sense that 
it has true objective Reality for the individual 
Experiences for the duration of their experience 
of it. No one denies this. 

The next question is the problem of Monism. 
If ultimate Reality be One, how can it be the 
cause of and become the Universe ? It is said that 
irreducible Reality is of dual aspect, namely, as 
it is in relation to the World as Ishvara the Lord 
or God, and as it is in Itself beyond such rela¬ 
tion which we may call Godhead or Brahman. 
According to Maya-vada, Ishvara is Brahman 
for Ishvara is Brahman as seen through the Veil 
of Maya that is, by the Psycho-physical Experi- 
encer. But Brahman is not Ishvara because Brah¬ 
man is the absolute alogical Real, that is, Reality, 
not as conceived by Mind but as it is in Itself 
beyond (in the sense that it is exclusive of) all 
relation. The notion of God as the Supreme Self 


is the highest concept imposed on the Alogical 
which, as it is in itself, is not a Self either supreme 
or limited. The Absolute as such is not a cause. 
There is, transcendentally speaking, no creation, 
no Universe. The Absolute is and nothing hap¬ 
pens. It is only pragmatically a Cause. There is 
from this aspect no nexus between Brahman as 
Godhead and the World. In the logical order 
there is. What then is the Universe? It is said 
by some to be an ‘illusion’. But this is an inapt 
term. For to whom is it an ‘illusion’? Not to the 
Psycho-physical Experiencer to whom it is ad¬ 
mittedly real. Nor is it an illusion for the Experi¬ 
ence-Whole. It is only by the importation of the 
logical notion of a Self to whom an object is real 
or unreal that we can speak of illusion. But there 
is in this state of Liberation no Self. 8 More cor¬ 
rectly we say that the World is Maya. But what is 
Maya in Maya-vada? It is not real for it is neither 
supreme Brahman nor an independent Real. Nor 
is it altogether unreal for in the logical order it 
is real. It is neither Brahman nor different from 
it as an independent reality. It is unexplainable. 9 
For this reason one of the scholastics of this Sys¬ 
tem calls it the doctrine of the Inscrutable. 

In the doctrine of Power (Shakti-vada) Maya 
is the Divine Mother Power or Mahamaya. The 
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two aspects of Reality as Brahman and Ishvara 
are each accepted as real. The Lord is real but 
that which we call ‘Lord’ is more than Lord, for 
the Real is not adequately defined in terms only 
of its relations to the Universe. In this sense it 
is alogical that is ‘beyond Mind and Speech’. 
As the one ultimate Reality is both Ishvara and 
Brahman, in one aspect it is the Cause and in the 
other it is not. But it is one and the same Real¬ 
ity which is both as Shiva-Shakti. 10 As these are 





real, so is their appearance, the Universe. For the 
Universe is Shiva-Shakti. It is their appearance. 
When we say it is their appearance we imply 
that there has been a real becoming issuing from 
them as Power. Reality has two aspects. First as it 
is in itself and secondly as it exists as Universe. At 
base the Samsara or worlds of Birth and Death 
and Moksha or Liberation, are one. For Shiva- 
Shakti are both the Experience-Whole and the 
Part which exists therein as the Universe. Real¬ 
ity is a concrete unity in duality and duality in 
unity. In practice the One is realised in and as the 
Many and the Many as the One. So in the Shakta 
Wine ritual the worshipper conceives himself to 
be Shiva-Shakti as the Divine Mother. It is She 
who as and in the person of the worshipper, Her 
manifestation, consumes the wine which is again 
Herself the ‘Saviouress in liquid form’. 11 It is not 
only he who as a separate Self does so. This prin¬ 
ciple is applied to all Man’s functionings and is of 
cardinal importance from a Monistic standpoint 
whatever be its abuse in fact. 

Real is again used in the sense of eminence. 
The Supreme Real is that which is for itself and 
has the reason for its being in itself. The Real 
as God is the perfect and changeless. The Uni¬ 
verse is dependent on the Ens Realissimum for 
it proceeds from it and is imperfect as limited 
and changeful and in a sense it is that which 
does not endure and in this sense is called un¬ 
real’. Though, however, the Universe comes and 
goes it does so eternally. The Supreme Cause is 
eternally creative’. The Real is then both infinite 
Changeless Being as also unbeginning and un¬ 
ending process as the Becoming. In this system 
the Real both is and becomes. It yet becomes 
without derogation from its own changelessness, 
as it were a Fountain of Life which pours itself 
forth incessantly from an infinite and inexhaust¬ 
ible source. Both the infinite and finite are real. 

Real is again used in the sense of interest and 
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value and of the worth while’. In this sense the 
worshipper prays to be led from Unreality to 
Reality but this does not mean that the world 
is Unreal in itself, but that it is not the supreme 
worth for him. 

In whatever sense then the term Real is used 
the Universe is that. All is real, for as Upanishad 
says All this Universe is verily Brahman’. 12 The 
Scriptural Text says All’. The whole is an alog- 
ical concrete Reality which is Unity in Dual¬ 
ity and Duality in Unity. The doctrine does not 
lose hold of either the One or the Many, and for 
this reason the Lord Shiva says in the Kularnava 
Tantra , ‘There are some who seek dualism and 
some non-dualism but my doctrine is beyond 
both.’ That is, it takes account of and reconciles 
both Dualism and Non-dualism. 

Reality is no mere abstraction of the intellect 
making jettison of all that is concrete and var¬ 
ied. It is the Experience-Whole whose object’ 
is Itself as such Whole. It is also Partial Experi¬ 
ence within that Whole. This union of Whole 
and Part is alogical, but not unknowable, for 
their unity is a fact of actual experience just as 
we have the unity of Power to Be and Power to 
Become, of the Conscious and Unconscious, of 
Mind and Body, of freedom and determination, 
and of other dualities of Man’s experiencing.^ 
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i o. Sir John Woodroffe says in his Shakti and Shakta 
(page 74, ist edition): ‘Shiva Tattva and Shakti 
Tattva are not produced. They thus are even 
in dissolution. They are Saguna-Brahman; and 
Parasamvit is the Nirguna-Brahman.’ So he 
recognises Parasamvit (Transcendental Con¬ 
sciousness) to be a Higher Reality than Shiva- 
Shakti and calls it Nirguna-Brahman which is 
the Absolute according to Mayavada. He says 
further: ‘Where there is pure experience there is 
no manifested universe.’ Is not Pure Experience 
the Experience-Whole?— Ed. 

11. Tara Dravamayl. 

12. Sarvam Khalvidam Brahma. 
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his powerful grasp of the Tantric philosophy and 
ritualism, his thorough appreciation of the Tan¬ 
tric ideals and methods, his unabating energy 
and zeal in tackling the Tantric mysteries, more 
than justify in us the hope that educated minds 
in the East as well as West will be ere long dis¬ 
abused of all that mass of prejudice that they have 
allowed to gather round the name of the Tantras. 
It is needless to point out that this noble vindi¬ 
cation of the Tantras redounds directly to the 
benefit of Hinduism as a whole, for Tantrikism 
in its real sense is nothing but the Vedic Religion 
struggling with wonderful success to reassert it¬ 
self amidst all those new problems of religious 
life and discipline which later historical events 
and developments thurst upon it. 

In his Introduction to the 'Principles of 
Tantra ('Tantratattwa of Pandit Shivachan- 
dra Vidyarnava), Mr. Avalon has made an able 
attempt to trace the origin of Tantrikism and 
to adjudge its importance and place in the spir¬ 
itual culture of the Hindus. In this new publi¬ 
cation, (Messrs. Luzac & Co. of London), the 
author has not only fully maintained the trad¬ 
ition of superior merits in his translation, but 
has again brought out before the world of San¬ 
skrit research another testimony of his wonder¬ 
ful amount of study and insight in the shape 
of another Introduction, no less profound and 
weighty than his Introduction to the 'Tantra 
of the Great Liberation’. But the most note¬ 
worthy feature of this new Introduction he has 
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T "1he appearance of Arthur Avalon as 
an exponent and defender of the Tantras is 
a momentous event in the history of San¬ 
skrit research. No better or sturdier champion 
the Tantras could secure in modern times, and 
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written for the Tantratattwa is his appreciative 
presentation of the orthodox views about the 
antiquity and the importance of the Tantras, 
and it is impossible to overestimate the value 
of this presentation. 

For hitherto all theories about the origin 
and the importance of the Tantras have been 
more or less prejudiced by a wrong bias against 
Tantrikism which some of its own later sinister 
developments were calculated to create. This bias 
has made almost every such theory read either 
like a condemnation or an apology. All investi¬ 
gation being thus disqualified, the true history 
of Tantrikism has not yet been written; and we 
find cultured people mostly inclined either to 
the view that Tantrikism originally branched off 
from the Buddhistic Mahayana or Vajrayana as 
a cult of some corrupted and self-deluded mo¬ 
nastics or to the view that it was the inevitable 
dowry which some barbarous non-Aryan races 
brought along with them into the fold of Hindu¬ 
ism. According to both these views however, the 
form, which this Tantrikism—either a Buddhis¬ 
tic development or a barbarous importation has 
subsequently assumed in the literature of Hin¬ 
duism is its improved edition as issuing from the 
crucibles of Vedic or Vedantic transformation. 
But this theory of the curious co-mingling of 
the Vedas and Vedanta with Buddhistic corrup¬ 
tion or with non-Aryan barbarity is perfectly 
inadequate to explain the all-pervading influ¬ 
ence which the Tantras exert on our present-day 
religious life. Here it is not any hesitating com¬ 
promise that we have got before us to explain, 
but a bold organic synthesis, a legitimate restate¬ 
ment of the Vedic culture for the solution of new 
problems and new difficulties which signalised 
the dawn of a new age. 

In tracing the evolution of Hinduism, mod¬ 
ern historians take a blind leap from Vedic ritu¬ 
alism direct to Buddhism, as if to conclude that 


all those newly formed communities, with which 
India had been swarming all over since the close 
of the fateful era of the Kurukshetra war and to 
which was denied the right of Vedic sacrifices, 
the monopoly of the higher threefold castes of 
pure orthodox descent, were going all the time 
without any religious ministrations. These ary- 
anised communities, we must remember, were 
actually swamping the Vedic orthodoxy, which 
was already gradually dwindling down to a help¬ 
less minority in all its scattered centres of influ¬ 
ence, and was just awaiting the final blow to be 
dealt by the rise of Buddhism. Thus the growth 
of these new communities and their occupation 
of the whole land constituted a mighty event 
that had been silently taking place in India on 
the outskirts of the daily shrinking orthodoxy of 
Vedic ritualism, long before Buddhism appeared 
on the field, and this momentous event our mod¬ 
ern historians fail to take due notice of either, it 
may be, because of a curious blindness of self- 
complacency or because of the dazzle which 
the sudden triumph of Buddhism and the over¬ 
whelming mass of historical evidences left by 
it, create before their eyes. The traditional Kali 
Yuga dates from the rise of these communities 
and the Vedic religious culture of the preced¬ 
ing Yuga underwent a wonderful transformation 
along with wonderful attempt it made to ary- 
anise these rising communities. 

History, as hitherto understood and read, 
speaks of the Brahmins of the pre-Buddhistic 
age—their growing alienation from the Jnana- 
kanda or the Upanishadic wisdom, their impo- 
tency to save the orthodox Vedic communities 
from the encroachments of the non-Vedic hordes 
and races, their ever-deepening religious formal¬ 
ism and social exclusiveness. But this history is 
silent on the marvelous feats which the Upa¬ 
nishadic sects of anchorites were silently per¬ 
forming on the outskirts of the strictly Vedic 
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community with the object of aryanising the new 
India that was rising over the ashes of the Kuru- 
kshetra conflagration. This new India was not 
strictly Vedic like the India of the bygone ages, 
for it could not claim the religious ministrations 
of the orthodox Vedic Brahmins and could not 
therefore perform Yajnas like the latter. The ques¬ 
tion therefore is as to how this new India became 
gradually aryanised, for aryanisation is essentially 
a spiritual process, consisting in absorbing new 
communities of men into the fold of the Vedic re¬ 
ligion. The Vedic ritualism that prevailed in those 
days was powerless, we have seen, to do anything 
for these new communities springing up all over 
the country. Therefore we are obliged to turn to 
the only other factor in Vedic religion besides 
the Karma-kanda for an explanation of those 
changes which the Vedic religion wrought in the 
rising communities in order to aryanise them. 
The Upanishads represent the Jnana-kanda of the 
Vedic religion and if we study all of them, we find 
that not only the earliest ritualism of Yajnas was 
philosophised upon in the earlier Upanishads, 
but the foundation for a new, and no less elabor¬ 
ate, ritualism was fully laid in many of the later 
Upanishads. For example, we study in these Upa¬ 
nishads how the philosophy of Pancha-upasana 
(fivefold worship, namely, the worship of Shiva, 
Devi, Sun, Ganesh, and Vishnu) was developed 
out of the mystery of the Pranava (‘Om’). This 
philosophy cannot be dismissed as a post-Bud- 
dhistic interpolation, seeing that some features of 
the same philosophy can be clearly traced even in 
the Brahmanas (for example, the discourse about 
the conception of Shiva). 

Here therefore in some of the later Upa¬ 
nishads we find recorded the attempts of the 
pre-Buddhistic recluses of the forest to elabor¬ 
ate a post-Vedic ritualism out of the doctrine 
of the Pranava and the Vedic theory of Yogic 
practices. Here in these Upanishads we find how 


the Vija-mantras and the Shat chakra of the Tan- 
tras were being- originally developed, for on the 
Pranava or Udgitha had been founded a special 
learning and a school of philosophy from the 
very earliest ages and some of the spinal’ centres 
of Yogic meditation had been dwelt upon in the 
earliest Upanishads and corresponding Brah¬ 
manas. The Upakarnas of Tantric worship, 
namely such material adjuncts as grass, leaves, 
water, and so on, were most apparently adopted 
from Vedic worship along with their appropriate 
incantations. So even from the Brahmanas and. 
the Upanishads stands out in clear relief a system 
of spiritual discipline—which we would unhesi¬ 
tatingly classify as Tantric—having at its core the 
Pancha-upasana and around it a fair round of 
rituals and rites consisting of Vija-mantras and 
Vedic incantations, proper meditative processes 
and proper manipulation of sacred adjuncts of 
worship adopted from the Vedic rites. This may 
be regarded as the earliest configuration which 
Tantrikism had on the eve of those silent but 
mighty social upheavals through which the ary¬ 
anisation of vast and increasing multitudes of 
new races proceeded in pre-Buddhistic India 
and which had their culmination in the event¬ 
ful centuries of the Buddhistic coup de grace. 

Now this pre-Buddhistic Tantrikism, perhaps 
then recognised as the Vedic Pancha-upasana, 
could not have contributed at all to the creation 
of a new India, had it remained confined com¬ 
pletely within the limits of monastic sects. But 
like Jainism, this Pancha-upasana went forth all 
over the country to bring ultra-Vedic commu¬ 
nities under its spiritual ministrations. Even if 
we enquire carefully into the social conditions 
obtaining in the strictly Vedic ages, we find that 
there was always an extended wing of the ary¬ 
anised society where the purely Vedic Karma- 
kanda could not be promulgated, but where 
the moulding influence of Vedic ideals worked 
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through the development of suitable spiritual 
activities. It is always to the Jnana-kanda and 
the monastic votaries thereof that the Vedic re¬ 
ligion owed its wonderful expansiveness and its 
progressive self-adaptability and every religious 
development within the Vedic fold, but outside 
the ritualism of Homa sacrifices, is traceable to 
the spiritual wisdom of the all-renouncing for¬ 
est recluses. This ‘forest’ wisdom was most for¬ 
cibly brought into requisition when after the 
Kurukshetra a new age was dawning with the 
onrush and upheaval of non-Aryan and semi-Ar¬ 
yan races all over India—an echo of which may 
be found in that story of the Mahabharat where 
Arjuna fails to use his Gandiva to save his prote¬ 
gees from the robbery of the non-Aryan hordes. 

The greatest problem of the pre-Buddhistic 
ages was the aryanisation of the new India that 
rose and surged furiously from every side against 
the fast-dwindling centres of the old Vedic ortho¬ 
doxy struggling hard, but in vain, by social en¬ 
actments to guard its perilous insulation. But 
for those religious movements, such as those of 
the Bhagavatas, Saktas, Souryas, Shaivas, Gana- 
patyas and Jains, that tackled this problem of 
aryanisation most successfully, all that the Vedic 
orthodoxy stood for in the real sense would have 
gradually perished without trace. These move¬ 
ments, specially the five cults of Vedic worship, 
took up many of the non-Aryan races and cast 
their life in the mould of the Vedic spiritual ideal, 
minimising in this way the gulf that existed be¬ 
tween them and the Vedic orthodoxy and thereby 
rendering possible their gradual amalgamation. 
And where this task remained unfulfilled owing 
to the mould proving too narrow still to fit into 
the sort of life which some non-Aryan races or 
communities lived, there it remained for Bud¬ 
dhism to solve the problem of aryanisation in 
due time. But still we must remember that by 
the time Buddhism made its appearance, the 


pre-Buddhistic phase of Tan trie worship had al¬ 
ready established itself in India so widely and so 
firmly that instead of dislodging it by its impetu¬ 
ous onset—all the force of which, by the bye, was 
mainly spent on the tottering orthodoxy of Vedic 
ritualism—Buddhism was itself swallowed up 
within three or four centuries by its perhaps least 
suspected opponent of this Tantric worship and 
then wonderfully transformed and ejected on the 
arena as the Mahayana. 

The latest configuration of Tantrikism dates 
from this, its wonderful absorption and assimi¬ 
lation of Buddhism, and from this important 
fact it derives some important features of its 
later development. The prophecy of Gautama 
Buddha on the eve of investing his aunt with 
Abhisampadd or Sannyasa was fulfilled too lit¬ 
erally when the proximity and free intercourse 
between the two orders of monks and nuns cre¬ 
ated in Buddhist history that odious problem 
of their religious life which they had to solve 
by introducing some mysterious rites, the phil¬ 
osophy of which, however, can be traced in the 
Vedas. No wonder if the current of such devel¬ 
opments grew deeper and dirtier in time; only 
it is alleviating that there were cross-currents 
of constant correction flowing from Vedantic 
sources. Neither is it possible to deny that the 
Buddhistic phase of Tantrikism absorbed into 
the fold of Hinduism non-Aryan conceptions 
and rites of worship far more promiscuously 
than its pre-Buddhistic phase, but history proves 
that the digressive and secretive processes, as it 
were) have ever since been working, tardily some 
times, but successfully always, and the Tantras as 
the marvelous restatement of the Vedas and the 
Vedanta have at last appeared in ,the boldest re¬ 
lief through that miraculous embodiment of the 
synthetic spirituality of the whole race which 
we have to recognise today by the name of Sri 
Ramakrishna Paramahansa. 
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Satya Yuga Begins 

I N THE CHAPTER ENTITLED ‘Two Flowers 
on One Stem’, Swami Chetanananda tells us: 
In 1895 Swamiji wrote a letter to Swami Ram- 
akrishnananda from America: “The Satyayuga 
[Golden Age] started the day Ramakrishna was 
born as an Incarnation.” The Holy Mother con¬ 
curred, saying: ‘The Satyayuga began with the 
birth of the Master.’ But, Chetanananda adds: 
‘People expect peace and happiness in golden 
age; but within 28 years of Ramakrishna’s passing 
away, the first world war took place and millions 
of people were killed.’ When the Holy Mother 
was asked why this happens, she said that storm 
comes before the rain. Storms obscure people’s 
vision by blowing dust, breaking trees, and des¬ 
troying homes. Then the rain comes and settles 
the dust so that people can see clearly again. 
Similarly, at the advent of an avatar, terrible dis¬ 
asters occur, clearing all unrighteousness, false¬ 
hood, hypocrisy, greed, and evil from society. 
At that time the realm of dharma or righteous¬ 
ness, becomes manifest.’ Did Holy Mother come 
like that?, asked a devotee. Moreover, ‘Did you 
come with all the avatars ?’ he queried. ‘Yes, my 
son’, she replied. 1 

Unity of Mankind 

In a volume on Women Saints of East and West , 
Kenneth Walker wrote in his introduction: 
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'Although Sri Sarada Devi, the Holy Mother to 
whose memory this book is dedicated, did not dir¬ 
ectly expound the metaphysical doctrines of the 
Vedanta to her disciples, they formed the back¬ 
ground of all her teachings. And being a practical 
woman—in the way that most women are prac¬ 
tical—she demonstrated the unity of mankind 
and of man’s religions in her own life. When she 
was weak and ill and about to die a disciple came 
to see her, and in a low voice the Holy Mother 
managed to give her the personal guidance she 
obviously needed. “If you want peace of mind”, 
she said, “do not find fault with others. Learn 
rather to see your own faults. Learn to make the 
whole world your own, no one is a stranger, my 
child, the whole world is your own.”’ 2 

Continuing, he wrote: 'In these few simple 
words, she was warning her visitor against that 
superficial egoism which separates one from an¬ 
other and was stressing to her the underlying 
unity of all mankind, a unity in which there is 
no reason for such words as "yours” and "mine” 
and no place for strangers (ibid).’ 

'Unity of mankind’, the gospel of Sri Sarada 
Devi, hailing from, in those days, an unknown 
village near Calcutta. And her strange journey to 
a person who does not know her language—nor 
does she know his. Figuring in a volume from 
London! From Jayrambati through London—the 
original edition came from there—to the Vedanta 
Press, Hollywood. And receive a respectful hom¬ 
age of distinguished scholars and devotees. An 
incredible phenomenon, equal, if not superior, 
to that of her mentor- husband Sri Ramakrishna. 

The Highest Truth 

In another volume encompassing over two thou¬ 
sand years of women’s spiritual writing, Eliza¬ 
beth Cady Stanton (1815-1902), organiser of 
the Women’s Rights Convention 1848, wrote: 
'The object of an individual life is not to carry 



Elizabeth Cady Stanton (1815-1902) 


on fragmenting measure in human progress, 
but to utter the highest truth clearly seen in all 
directions, and thus to round out and perfect a 
well- balanced character.’ 'Specially’, she adds, by 
women 'who are all suffering from inherited idea 
of inferiority’. 3 

Transformatory Role Model 

Sri Sarada Devi, a contemporary of Stanton, 
embodied in her life and character, teleologi¬ 
cally, all that is required for achieving that 
goal, in her own dynamic way. No fanfare, no 
flashy coverage. Living in total anonymity, yet 
she blossomed—to use her 'messenger internal’ 
Vivekananda’s words—'like the gentle dew that 
drops unseen and unheard but brings into blos¬ 
som the fairest of roses’. She, embodying the 
comprehensive model of character, experienced 
the sharpest thorns of those roses, too, as the 
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inevitable counterparts of life. ‘A perfect role 
model’, of the entire spectrum of life—rhythms 
of harmony alongside discords of life. 

Books: they remain sources of joy to devotees 
and resources for all those who wish to delve 
deep into Sri Ramakrishna and Sri Sarada Devi’s 
unparalleled spiritual wealth. 

A Text For All Contexts 

This is not a hyperbole. My initial reading itself 
made it evident that this is a multilayered text. 
An encyclopaedia of Sri Sarada Devi’s life, it inte¬ 
grates inter-texts of her existing biographies care¬ 
fully, context-wise. This highlights how the new 
findings enrich the existing ones. Her life itself 
sustains such enriching of aspects, both secular 
and sacred, can we say steering clear of the con¬ 
temporary debates about being spiritual but not 
religious by authors like Sam Harris, religion for 
atheists by thinkers like Alain de Botton, phil¬ 
osophers without God and above all the God 
question of Dawkins, and so on? 

Besides religion this is a saga exemplifying the 
economic, social, academic, colonial, aesthetic, 
literary, and other fields. Not to speak of the fine 
arts—A few songs that Sri Sarada Devi used to 
sing, are cited—above all, the baffling psycho¬ 
logical dimension of handling Radhu. Alongside, 
the overly alleged ‘bhadralok’ phenomenon. In¬ 
deed, there is an immense quantum of simple 
things which imbed profound implications. Let 
us take the structure of the book for clarity: A 
new model of marriage for a new age—renunci¬ 
ation in the married state. In an ethos of live-in 
relationships, a nun and a monk equation is a 
vital source of stemming the imbalances of mari¬ 
tal disharmony. 

Blending the Hagiographic 
and the Historical 

Sri Sarada Devi is not a mythical figure of an 
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archaic past. And, whenever an element of ‘su- 
pramental’ figures, the tendency is to dismiss the 
entire data as hagiographic. Of course, psych¬ 
ologists, by and large, are inclined to bracket re¬ 
ligion as the end-product of parental loss and 
the resultant insecurity of the child. And Kali’s 
children are no exception. 

In this climate, Chetanananda has triumph¬ 
antly and skilfully juxtaposed hagiographic 
frames with realities drawn from Sri Sarada 
Devi’s life. One could even say that the realities 
give new strength and stability to the elements of 
what look mythical. Details and facts are verified 
and verifiable so that the impending dialectic 
and hermeneutics of suspicion’ is neutralised. 

Sri Sarada Devi’s life is a saga of suffering 
which is not the sorrow of feeling inferior. It is 
an alchemical’ phenomenon in which out of 
the saddest experiences get transmitted sweet¬ 
est songs—to paraphrase the poet. Let go this 
aesthetic. Her sorrow could also be awareness 
of what will follow after the beginning of Satya- 
yuga. An awareness that is prophetic. The stun¬ 
ning’ facets of her own 'deprivation’—a surfeiting 
abundance of it—made her surely what would en¬ 
sure her advent and exit, in a temporal dimension. 

The Envisioning of Future 

Things are relatively better. We are global now. 
But are we global in sharing the prosperity and 
abundance that is available without deprivation 
anywhere ? Without overwhelming ‘negatives’ all 
over? Ironically, in a comparable volume entitled 
Women of Power and Grace , Dr Timothy Con¬ 
way is forthright: ‘Let us face facts. Our society is 
in deep trouble on the psychological level; stress, 
conflict, depression, frustration, addiction, hat¬ 
red and greed are rampant.’ Listing several other 
problems, Conway cites the more dangerous 
‘deterioration of our own immune systems and 
genes, resulting in a swarm of diseases ’. 4 
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Indeed, Sri Sarada Devi suffered from 
rheumatism and Sri Ramakrishna from what 
these days we call, in a pathetic tone of euphem¬ 
ism, ‘the emperor of maladies’: cancer. The 
rangasthala , theater, for Holy Mother Sri Sarada 
Devi’s divine play. 

Eleven Mahavidyas; 

Sri Sarada Devi as Shakti 

Jayrambati, says Chetanananda, is not on the 
world map. It only means that it is in tune with 
her amazing anonymity. Even those who were vis¬ 
itors to the Sri Ramakrishna’s room declared that 
they never saw her. But now people from all over 
the world visit the birthplaces of Ramakrishna 
and Sarada Devi or Holy Mother’. 5 Anonymity 
is gloriously replaced by recognition as Divine 
Mother herself. Holy Mother’s mentor, whose 
tongue never spoke a word that is untrue, himself 
declared that she was truly the embodiment of the 


blissful Mother of the universe. Indeed, the Shakti 
of all mahavidyas crystallised in her being, with 
appropriate variations of the divine play, in tune 
with the dynamics of Kaliyuga. Reinforced by ad¬ 
hering to Sri Ramakrishna’s affirmation, for Ka¬ 
liyuga tantra sadhana, she is adored as Shodashi. 
And received all the sources of power and grace, 
that the great Master had. No surprise, if Jayram¬ 
bati is a Shakti -pitha, a place where the cosmic en- 
ergy—the Divine Mother—took a human form. 
Chetanananda says: ‘Swami Prabhavananda once 
told me that Holy Mother ... never went below 
the vishuddha chakra (throat centre.) And Visu- 
ddhananda, apt coincidence, regarded her as the 
‘Mother of the Universe’ (19). 

Her Divine Play 

‘Her’ acquires great significance. So long, should 
we say that Sri Sarada Devi was as a consort dis¬ 
charging the dynamics of her role under the 
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overall supervision of Sri Ramakrishna. But she 
had her autonomous identity and her divine 
play enacted with her own script. Is this hereti¬ 
cal? Clockwise her role lasted longer than Sri 
Ramakrishnas. And this was at the instance of 
Sri Ramakrishna himself. Functionally Maha - 
maya but fundamentally an integral limb of 
Mahashiva Shakti. Chetanananda puts it pictur¬ 
esquely: ‘Truly, while Ramakrishnas life was one 
of condensed spirituality that may be compared 
to the snow in the Himalayas, Holy Mother’s life 
was one of flowing spirituality: like the water of 
the Ganges’ (n). 

Lila 

In lila, the divine play, the playful is the key; in 
reality, the dialects of dualism operates. As the 
inclusive vision of Shakespeare shows: ‘The web 
of our life is of mingled yarn, good and ill to¬ 
gether .’ 6 More: ‘As flies to wanton boys are we 
to th’gods. They kill us for their sport ! 7 If it is 
not improper, our Jazz Age Scott Fitzgerald, the 
author of The Gat shy, said: ‘The test of a first-rate 
intelligence is the ability to hold two opposed 
ideas in the mind at the same time, and still re¬ 
tain the ability to function .’ 8 Good insight but 
hardly practised by the author himself. Though 
he knew the ethos of kamini-kanchana , lust and 
greed, he mistook illusion for reality. This is also 
an aspect of the divine play. 

Play as Real, the Real as Play 

Chetanananda’s eight-hundred and more pages 
of the life of Sri Sarada Devi shows a narrative 
‘craft’ which a highly intuitive awareness alone 
can handle with both reverence and meticulous 
care for authenticity of sources. This is not an easy 
job; alert one can be but if admiration overtakes 
it, the narrative yields to myths. It is this paradox 
that is handled by Chetanananda with rare cau¬ 
tion and sensitivity. The playful and the real have 


their own limits. Yet they can achieve harmony if 
the play-element is handled cautiously. 

Trinity of Lilas 

The Idas of Sri Sarada Devi, ‘spiritual companion 
and spiritual phenomenon of this age’ is por¬ 
trayed in three parts. ‘Companion-phenomenon’ 
is an exquisite distillation, the comprehensive 
index-card for the entire volume. This points the 
emphasis of the word ‘her’ play. The Adi Lila , 
early lila, narrates events from 1853 to 1886. The 
Madhya Lila or the middle play begins from the 
very next year 1887 and stretches to 1908. The 
Antya Lila, the final lila, covers events from 1909 
to 1920. But there are events which occurred in 
more than one period. However, Chetanananda 
gives us a very helpful compass for themes: the 
first phase narrates, in chapters one to nine, the 
preparatory events for her future role as a world 
teacher; the second focuses on the lila by ‘dem¬ 
onstrating the four yogas in her ideal life’. The 
temporal close comes through chapters twenty 
nine to thirty five. One feels empowered to read 
the text in terms of these index-cards. How does 
one approach the text? Perhaps, in my tentative 
view, the compass could be th c purusharth as: 
ethics, economics, enjoyment, and equilibrium. 

The MayaofLHas 

There are events which figure but make us feel 
that they are incongruous in Sri Sarada Devi’s 
life. The land on which her temple stands had 
to be bought from her brothers, after her pass¬ 
ing away. And she told that a Bagdi woman of 
Jayrambati was present when she was born. This 
woman revealed the exact spot of Sri Sarada 
Devi’s birth after she got five rupees. Then she 
revealed that Sri Sarada Devi was born near a 
thatched shed—and a cow shed 9 and from there 
to an immortal Divine Mother enshrined in 
temples in many places. But then the initial step 
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was possible through money—is this because 
Goddess Lakshmi is also her aspect ? 

'Family of Gods and Godly' 

Sri Sarada Devi’s mother £ Shyasundari’s house¬ 
hold consists of Gods and godly people’. But 
her daughter declared, 'Where will you find 
another like me? Try and see. Let me tell you 
something. Those who constantly contemplate 
the Supreme Reality develop a subtle and pure 
mind. Whatever object such a mind takes hold 
of, it clings to with tenacity; people regard this 
as attachment. When lightning strikes a build¬ 
ing, the flash is seen in the glass panes and not 
in wooden shutters’ (281). 

Two Ranis 

They say that coincidences are God’s or Nature’s 
pat on our shoulders suggesting that amidst ap¬ 
parent chaos there is cosmos. Do they appear to 
be cliches ? Chetanananda offers us two coinci¬ 
dences. Rani Rasmani built the temple complex 
of Dakshineswar. A woman of her own variety 
of Shakti. In some contexts she prevented even 
the British residents from moving on the Gan¬ 
ges. And our Holy Mother Sri Sarada Devi was 
also known as the Rani resident of Nahabat as 
her abode. Three hundred rooms constitute Ras- 
mani’s residence while Sri Sarada Devi could 
hardly move even in her room at Nahabat. Living 
there without complaint and with no space there 
for answering calls of nature, but managing the 
very deprivations as challenges for resilience and 
patience. In her village, her experience exposed 
her to more heart-rending incidents—famine- 
struck destitute women reduced to eating from 
the tub of food kept for cattle (34). Devasta¬ 
tion is also divine—divine agency to alert what 
needs to be done. This is a characteristic aspect 
of Chetanananda’s art of juxtaposing inter-texts: 
an empty stomach has nothing in mind except 


food’. If one can go further, this remarkable life- 
story can be experienced from all the sheaths of 
consciousness’ from th cAnnamaya to th eAnan- 
damaya. Economics does matter. 

Ethics of Desire: Sri Sarada Devi as a 
'Spiritual Athlete' 

Sri Sarada Devi, transcending but not truncating 
anything, shows her lila in terms of ethics in life. 
She appears now in many texts on women saints 
of varied faiths. And 'desire’ has its own dynam¬ 
ics of non-ethical behaviour. 10 

Pragmatic Bifurcation 

Sri Sarada Devi is gentle, submitting herself to 
her Lord and Master with willing suspension 
of—if at all—her own views. M., wondered: 
'What superhuman patience, perseverance and 
self-control! Her self-sacrifices are incompa¬ 
rable.’ Any time of the day and night is food 


Rani Rasmani (1793 — 1861) 
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preparation time. This, alongside continuous 
pain from rheumatism: the result obviously of 
living in that cribbed, cabined, and confined’ 
space. But, then, she was very clear in her mind 
about her autonomy in matters that matter to 
her, no interference. When Sarah Bull asked 
what her attitude to Sri Ramakrishna was, her 
answer was pragmatic: £ In spiritual matters ab¬ 
solute obedience; in other things, I use my own 
commonsense.’ Her right to differ is transparent. 
An immoral womans visits to Sri Ramakrishna 
annoyed him and he told Sri Sarada Devi to stop 
them. Her answer transcends this event to af¬ 
firm she is the Mother of all: £ If anyone calls me 
“Mother”, I cannot resist’, reminding Sri Rama¬ 
krishna you are Lord of all’. Moreover, Mother 
as Radha rescues all. Ethics is contextual dharma. 

Bagalcimukhi 



Herself A Song 

Chetanananda’s revelations are inclusive: there is 
a section on Sri Sarada Devi as a lover of music 
and she herself a singer. One such is a song that 
the Great Swan, Sri Ramakrishna, himself asked 
her to meditate upon: 

O Flute Player Krishna you are 

Never greater than Radha 

When people are in trouble they call you. 

But when you are in trouble 

Your flute sounds the name of Radha. 

Radha-Ramakrishna, with her Lord enacting 
as guru, father, mother, companion, husband, 
and himself. In her resonant voice mother sang 
a song from the divine play of Sri Chaitanya 
Mahaprabhu. Sarada-Ramakrishna lila cannot 
be otherwise with regard to music. 

Always hiding, she rarely showed her good 
musical voice. It was very resonant and reached 
Sri Ramakrishna’s ears. She herself, of course, was 
the prime mover of Ramakrishna Lila . 11 

Sri Sarada Devi and the Pastoral 
Counselling of the 'Margins' 

Brought up in a pastoral environment, Sri Sarada 
Devi had developed early a dimension of pasto¬ 
ral relationship to the so-called margins in so¬ 
ciety. Between them there was an intimacy and 
mutual concern which annulled the sickening 
hierarchical divider. Brinde, Jadu’s mother, Aunt 
Bhanu and the young wives of fishermen—recall 
that Rani Rasmani herself belonged to the fisher- 
caste. Above all, Sri Sarada Devi’s love for Mus¬ 
lim women, their children, and later on, for the 
thief Amjad. She is 'Machili Fisher of Machili 
Nan. Pastoral inclusiveness of human relations 
made her the embodiment of Mother of all. Per¬ 
haps, in terms of this aspect of Chetanananda’s 
volume, she is a practical demonstration of Sri 
Ramakrishna’s firm view: 'Devotees of God are 
all of one caste.’ 
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'Don't Voluntarily Show Affection' 

The sensitivity of Sri Ramakrishna made him 
apologise to Sri Sarada Devi for inadvertently 
using the word tui to address her. She has the 
same sensitivity. She was so practical that when 
wives complained about the cruelty of their 
husbands, her advice was postmodern’: ‘Don’t 
show your affection voluntarily, let him think 
that everyone in the world is equally valuable.’ 
In other words, in Chetanananda’s metaphor, 
drawn from the Master-Mother duo that men 
and women ought to be ‘Two flowers One Stem’. 
No wonder, the ocean of her spiritual experience 
was as bottomless as Ramakrishna’s (115). The 
mask is of householders—for divine play. 

Cosmic Kundalini Shakti: 

'Spiritual Athlete' 

Still waters run deep. And anonymity is a cloak, 
a dressing for underlying Shakti. I, for one, felt 
tremendous joy reading about the incident of 
Harish, a devotee getting a thrashing from the 
usually tender Sri Sarada Devi. It can recall a 
page from any Purana. The roudra rupa , fierce 
form, of the Divine Mother. She herself tells us 
that in this incident , she was forced to assume her 
real nature. Chetanananda says that ‘one way to 
recognize divine beings is when they speak about 
themselves; otherwise it is not possible for or¬ 
dinary human beings to comprehend the infin¬ 
ite Lord’ (593). And when, a devotee asked the 
Sri Sarada Devi about Harish’s crazy behaviour, 
she said: ‘Who knows, my child? I was then not 
myself.’ Perhaps, her mention of Bagala points 
to the role in her life of the ten goddesses men¬ 
tioned in the text. A comparison or rather con¬ 
trast is the incident of her transforming dacoits 
into her parents. In short, the one is sattva and 
the other is the fierce form. 

In this context, may I cite a description of 
the Harish incident that Ray Berry gave in his 


book Spiritual Athlete, that contains profiles of 
women saints and obviously that of Sri Sarada 
Devi too. Here is his rendering of the event: 
‘Harish, a mentally deranged disciple of Rama¬ 
krishna was chasing the Mother with carnal in¬ 
tentions. And Mother herself told “I ran out of 
energy and breath. I was forced to assume my 
real nature [that of Bagala, the terrific aspect 
of the Divine Mother]. I stopped running and 
turned to face Harish. When he came up to me 
with that crazy look in his eyes, I threw him to 
the ground, put my knees on his chest, pulled 
out his tongue and slapped his face till he came 
to his senses.’” 12 

Kamini-Kanchana 

The twin traits that Ramakrishna identified: 
lust and greed, if taken to unbearable, irrational, 
obsessive heights, it is only the Holy Mother, 
Shakti-rap^, who can balance and tame, if not 
terminate the phenomenon. Isn’t it a phenom¬ 
enon which we face every day? This biography 
of Sri Sarada Devi signals what theologians and 
psychologists have suggested as early as 1969. 
Paul Tillich often stated that ‘depth psychology 
represents a re-discovery of the spirituality of 
the West, something that the West has known 
all along’. And Mircea Eliade, keeping in view 
‘Eastern invasions’, says that ‘one should look 
at “counselling” for a new humanism’, which he 
believes ‘the West can acquire by becoming open 
to the spiritual preceptor-ship of other cultural 
and religious traditions’. 13 

I have made an attempt to introduce only a 
few representative aspects of this comprehen¬ 
sive volume. Surely, it is of inestimable value in 
these times of radical feminist frames. We have 
to remember what Gayatri Chakravorty Spi- 
vak has noted: ‘The practice of freedom espe¬ 
cially in the context of women, does not come 
simply because of the fact of gaining something 
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called independence / 14 This is, I felt, where 
Sri Sarada Devi’s biography has immense prac¬ 
tical significance. And if it needs a role model, 
Sri Sarada Devi is there. She knew the distinc¬ 
tion between freedom and independence. She 
is so sensitive in this case, to the nuances of 
Sri Ramakrishna’s voice that when she wanted 
to go for a religious function along with him 
and he felt that the gathering will consider it 
inappropriate, but did not voice the opinion 
clearly, even then she understood it and gave 
up her idea. The decoding of an idea through 
communication skills is so subtle that our aca¬ 
demic courses in that area can benefit from 
such incidents. 

Chetanananda’s Sri Sarada Devi and Her Di¬ 
vine Play is a timely, vibrant manifesto of the 
power and grace of womanhood as a transform¬ 
ative phenomenon for global togetherness seek¬ 
ing a transcendental oneness of lifestyles rooted 
in Shakti as manifest in Sri Sarada Devi. A rich 
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selection of photographs enhances the racy nar¬ 
rative content. This should make us alert to the 
fact that one of the most valuable dimensions 
Chetanananda has unveiled is the fact that edu¬ 
cation is not academic alone. Sri Sarada Devi’s 
sources have been drawn from variegated as¬ 
pects of the school of life’ and the syllabus is 
what we mentioned in the beginning: ‘unity of 
spirit’. Beginning with the sixteen miles walk 
to reach Sri Ramakrishna, she fulfilled those 
lines of Robert Frost: ‘Many miles to go before 
I sleep ’. 15 She will not sleep and she has infinite 
miles to go. 

Notes and References 
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Vishnu: 

A Step Towards the Infinite 

S Deepak Raj 

Munshiram Manoharlal Publishers 
Pvt Ltd, PO Box: 5715, 54 Rani Jhansi 
Road, New Delhi no 055. Website: 
www.mrmlbooks.com. 2015. xxi + 254 
pp. ^ 995. ISBN 9788121512664. 

R ishi Medhatithi sings in the first mandala 
of the Rig Veda: ‘Idam vishnur-vichakrame; 
Vishnu advanced through Earths regions with 
three steps; and the entire world lay at his feet’. 
When was this hymn set down? We do not know. 
But for several millennia this image of Vishnu has 
endured. Hailed as the supreme Lord, the Vishnu 
idea has been sustained through the theory of in¬ 
carnations, several Agamas, Puranas, and the two 
great epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 
Naturally, there will be no dull moment in any 
book that takes up a study of Vishnu. 

However, the very rich spread of Vaishnavism 
in scriptures and literature in different Indian 
languages, art, and the unimaginably rich temple 
wealth the religion possesses not to mention the 
innumerable varieties of practising it all over the 
world, has created a genuine space for explaining 
its basic concepts in English. There is an anxiety 
to know in the younger generation who are at¬ 
tracted by the inclusive nature and colourful ritu¬ 
alism of Vishnu worship. It is good that the author 
has stepped in with this book. 

Putting together a file of colourful informa¬ 
tion is easy enough in this rich area. The author 
begins with a brief introduction and moves over 
to Paravasudeva, an image of the supreme that is 
transcendent and yet one that becomes visible to 
yoginis in deep meditation. After a survey of the 
ten incarnations of Vishnu from Matsya to Kalki, 
he has chapters on some familiar versions of the 
Vishnu cult: Ananta-shayana, Varadaraja, Haya- 
griva, and Dattatreya, among others. But he is an 


author in a hurry. All the myths and legends are so 
crowded together that there is no breather for the 
reader. A frequent shower of words like apabh- 
ramsha and sattvic-rwp^ makes the text almost in¬ 
comprehensible for the English reader who meets 
Hinduism for the first time, and the Indian who 
does not know Sanskrit. 

There are also some lacunae in the text, like the 
failure to mention the sixth major religious clas¬ 
sification, Kaumara or the fifth form assumed by 
Vishnu, that is, vibhava. The line drawings are wel¬ 
come and the photographs are excellent. Careful 
distillation of the present text and a helpful glos¬ 
sary of Sanskrit terms as also a select bibliography 
ought to be the task of the enthusiastic author for 
the second edition to make the book viable for 
scholars as well. 


Prema Nandakumar 
Researcher and Literary Critic 
Srirangam 

Enigmas in Valmiki 
Ramayana Explained 

S R Krishna Murthy 

Suneeti Prakashan, No. 7, 36th Main, 
Bhavani hbcs, Banagirinagar, bsk 3rd 
Stage, Bengaluru 560 085. Email: srk- 
murthy36@gmail.com. 2015. xvi + 305 
pp.^5°o. 

Halmiki Ramayana, a masterpiece replete with 
^poetic excellences and perennial values, is also 
a victim of ugly interpolations, indecorous innu¬ 
endos, thoughtless criticisms, and unseemly con¬ 
troversies surrounding various episodes. It needs a 
thorough familiarity with the epic, a research-ori¬ 
ented intellect, a keen sensitivity to the nuances of 
style of Valmiki and an uncanny flair for detect¬ 
ing the ‘black sheep’ in the epic to do an effective 
job of sanitisation of the epic and present it in its 
pristine purity. It is precisely this arduous task 
of cleaning the Augean stables that the learned 
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author of the book under review does quite ably. 
The impassioned arguments, the trenchant criti¬ 
cisms, the logical refutations of the false theories 
of carping critics, and the stout defence of Val¬ 
miki’s flawless narrative and fine positions make 
the book an absorbing read. 

The Introduction in the first chapter gives a con¬ 
cise life-sketch of Valmiki and clearly states that 
Valmiki Ramayana is professedly a picturesque ex¬ 
position of Vedic verities. The criticisms against the 
epic on various counts such as the age of Ramayana, 
the archaic and un-Paninian modes of expression 
in the epic, Valmiki’s ignorance of geography, Val¬ 
miki’s violation of Indian tradition, the irrelevance 
and inappropriateness of certain episodes, the re¬ 
dundancy of Balakanda and Uttara Kanda and the 
strong case for their expurgation as advocated by 
foreign scholars like Jacobi and Holtzmann, the 
un-historicity of Ramayana, and so on, are all listed. 

The second chapter titled ‘Truth and Percep¬ 
tion’ points out the rigid constancy and inviola¬ 
bility of truth as contrasted with the variability of 
perception by citing some examples from common 
experience. This chapter has the categorical asser¬ 
tion that ‘unvarnished Truth shall be the rockbed 
of life is what the Ramayana expounds’ (28). 

In the third chapter titled ‘Texts and Emenda¬ 
tions’, several verses are brought under the scan¬ 
ner and their misinterpretations by scholars are 
exposed and branded as clearly ‘un-Valmikian’ or 
even ‘anti-Valmikian’. Not only are certain texts 
and their interpretations pronounced un-Val¬ 
mikian and therefore interpolations but slight 
emendations like altering the vibhaktis , case-end¬ 
ings, of words or reshuffling of lines or outright 
deletions of repetitions are commended to invest 
the verses with Valmikian flavour. It is pointed 
out that the phalashruti, in Yuddha Kanda are rid¬ 
dled with interpolations. Several episodes like the 
Kakasura episode, the dog episode, Shambhuka 
episode and the Nidra Devi episode are declared 
un-Valmikian on grounds of their being incom¬ 
patible with the Valmikian ethos. 

Chapters four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, 
eleven, and twelve titled ‘The Incarnation’, ‘The 
Plot’, ‘Valivadha’, ‘Humour’, ‘Why Does Hanu- 
man Hug Lakshmana?’, ‘Dasaratha’, ‘The Fire Or¬ 
deal’, ‘Sita Parityaga’, and ‘Sita and Lakshmana’ 


respectively delve into the various episodes deeply 
and highlight their fallacious interpretations of 
both Indian and foreign scholars. The myth of 
Valmiki Ramayana as being, Nestor-like, solemn 
and sombre, and destitute of humour is exploded 
by citing pertinent explanations. Many popular 
misconceptions of the episodes caused by shallow 
interpretations of scholars are dispelled by sug¬ 
gesting more rational and convincing annotations. 
The shlokas, episodes, and their interpretations 
are tested against the touchstone of Valmikian 
spirit and ethos and summarily rejected if they 
fail to reflect the lofty tone and tenor of Valmikian 
Weltanschauung. 

Chapter thirteen titled ‘Identification of 
Valmikian Locations: Lanka, Kiskindha, Etc.’ 
marshals a mass of credible evidence to prove 
that Valmiki’s knowledge of geography is fault¬ 
less and his locations of Lanka and Kishkinda 
as evidenced in his mellifluous verses are not off 
the mark. The chapter torpedoes the laboured 
attempts of the so-called authorities on Valmiki 
Ramayana to spin their own theories of location 
and thereby try to prove Valmiki’s bankruptcy of 
geographical knowledge. 

Chapter fourteen, the last chapter, explains the 
allegorical significance of the great epic by saga¬ 
cious interpretations of the Sanskrit nomencla¬ 
ture of the dramatis personae and also of things 
and events. 

The highly informative book speaks volumes 
of the gifted author’s versatile genius, his exten¬ 
sive study of the extant commentaries of the 
epic, and his inflexible fidelity and deep devo¬ 
tion to Valmiki. The ease and facility with which 
he draws examples, comparisons, and analogies 
from diverse fields such as English and Kannada 
literature, insurance, science and technology, the 
celluloid realm, daily life, and so on, to drive 
home his points are remarkable. His courage of 
conviction in literary and philosophical spheres, 
his faith in Vedic culture, his proficiency in San¬ 
skrit, his rigorous diligence in amassing factual 
materials for the book and his faith and certitude 
in his ideals that embolden him when it comes 
to crossing words with world-renowned scholars 
are all amply reflected in the book under review. 

This neatly designed book shields Valmiki 
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from shallow criticisms and vindicates his legit¬ 
imate claims to pre-eminence at the bar of both 
the scholarly judgement and public opinion. A 
lengthy bibliography at the end of the book adds 
value to the book. 

N Hariharan 
Madurai 

Evil In Modem Thought: 

An Alternative History of 
Philosophy 

Susan Neiman 

Princeton University Press, 41 Wil¬ 
liam Street, Princeton, New Jersey 
08540. usa. www.press.princeton.edu. 
2015. xxii + 382 pp. PB. $24.95. 
ISBN 9780691168500. 

H annah Arendt wrote about evil being so 
banal that one does not recognise it when 
it is encountered in its esse (See Hannah Arendt, 
Eichmann in Jerusalem: A Report on the Banality of 
Evil (New York: Penguin, 1963). Arendt is central 
to any study of evil today and in her Afterword in 
this revised edition of her book originally pub¬ 
lished in 2002, Neiman re-evaluates Arendt. We 
will have the opportunity to speak of Arendt at 
the end of this review. 

Jean Baudrillard sees evil as an intractable 
virus which has infected the cosmos: 

In a society which seeks—by prophylactic meas¬ 
ures, by annihilating its own natural referents, 
by whitewashing violence, by exterminating all 
germs and all of the accursed share, by perform¬ 
ing cosmetic surgery on the negative—to con¬ 
cern itself solely with quantified management 
and with the discourse of the Good, in a society 
where it is no longer possible to speak Evil, Evil 
has metamorphosed into all the viral and ter¬ 
roristic forms that obsess us (Jean Baudrillard, 
The Transparency of Evil: Essays on Extreme Phe¬ 
nomena , trans. James Benedict (London: Verso, 
2002), 81). 

Susan Neimans book makes it possible once 
again to speak of evil explicitly; and thus seek 
ways to annihilate it. Her act of including the 
word ‘evil’ in the title of the book is the begin¬ 
ning of her cultural work as a philosopher who 


continues and responds seriously to the works of 
both Arendt and Baudrillard. Naming anything, 
and in this case, evil as it is , demands existential 
honesty in an atmosphere which does not want 
to discuss this ancient problem of evil which the 
Russian philosopher Nikolai Berdyaev felt was 
unsolvable. Neimans books praxis lies in its very 
existence: if we neglect the study of evil, geno¬ 
cides and terrorism will continue. Neiman, unlike 
most career philosophers, discusses terrorism in 
detail near the end of her book. The book under 
review has established the urgency of studying 
evil if one wants to truly comprehend what the 
philosopher-turned-novelist, Iris Murdoch had 
called the ‘Sovereignty of the Good’ (See Iris Mur¬ 
doch, The Sovereignty of Good (London: Routledge, 
1967)), which is the telos of all history, including 
Neimans own reading of the history of philoso¬ 
phy as we find here. Neiman does not write on evil 
to exalt in it but to show how the sovereign nature 
of the good has been repeatedly apparently dis¬ 
placed by the existence of evil. Evil is no privatio 
boni or simulation vide Jean Baudrillard; it is very 
much a happening phenomenon. This reviewer 
has discussed about evil in Subhasis Chattopa- 
dhyay, ‘Prolegomenon to the Study of Evil’, Pra- 
buddha Bharata, 118/4 (April 2013), 278-81, 293. 

Neiman has done successfully what no other 
contemporary philosopher has the temerity to 
do: she has shown how the history of philosophy 
demands new (mis)readings qua responses since 
evil is inherent in the esse of the idea of the being 
in the here and the now. Except Arendt and Bau¬ 
drillard and to some extent Giorgio Agamben, 
contemporary philosophers have been silent on 
the problem of evil. Neiman says: 

The picture of modern philosophy as cen¬ 
tered in epistemology and driven by the desire to 
ground our representations is so tenacious that 
some philosophers are prepared to bite the bul¬ 
let and declare the effort simply wasted. Rorty, 
for example, finds it easier to reject modern phil¬ 
osophy altogether than to reject the standard 
accounts of its history. His narrative is more po¬ 
lemical than most, but its a polemical version of 
the story told in most philosophy departments 
in the second half of the twentieth century. ... 
What began as metaphysics—the description of 


evil 

IN 


modern 

' THOUGHT 
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the basic structure of reality—ended as episte¬ 
mology: the attempt to ground the foundations 
of our knowledge (5-6). 

Empirical research bears out the truth of her 
important thesis that the larger thematic study of 
the problem of evil took a backseat in professional 
discourses of philosophy during the last century 
and even in this century professional philosophers 
shy away from discussing the problem of evil since 
contemporary philosophy has engaged itself with 
‘timeless matters’ like ‘Goodness, truth, and beauty’ 
(xvii). Yet ‘Every time we make the judgment this 
ought not to have happened , we are stepping onto 
a path that leads straight to the problem of evil.... 
For it involves questions more natural, urgent, and 
pervasive than the skeptical epistemological quan¬ 
daries said to drive modern philosophy’ (5). Nei- 
man is bold enough to attack Richard Rorty; a fact 
that will ensure that she remains a prophetic and 
therefore a marginalised voice within mainstream 
philosophy. Martha Nussbaum, in her magnum 
opus The Fragility of Goodness, for instance, keeps 
defining what Aristotle thought about the good life 
(See Martha C Nussbaum, The Fragility of Goodness 
(London: Cambridge University, 2001)). She, like 
Neiman, is a Jew; but she simply cannot face the 
spectre of Hitler. Yet she is venerated globally as 
the philosopher of Cosmopolitanism. How does 
reviving Cosmopolitanism from the detritus of the 
philosophy of the Cynics help one prevent the re¬ 
currence of the rise of another Hitler escapes this 
reviewer. Nussbaum nowhere attacks Rorty or A J 
Ayer—if she did so, she would not have been known 
universally as a humanist. Neiman errs on the side 
of being a rigorous scholar and pays for her rigour 
by remaining relatively yet undeservedly unknown. 

In this book Neiman shows us how the Hitler 
event should have been tackled by professional 
philosophers and what exactly needs to be done 
to prevent mass genocides of the nature com¬ 
mitted by the Nazis. Neiman studies the Lisbon 
earthquake and discusses Leibnitz and then cor¬ 
rectly points out the epistemic retreat enacted 
by contemporary thinkers—this statement too 
has ensured that she remains an academic par¬ 
iah. She is the only voice writing today asking the 
right questions: what happened to philosophis¬ 
ing which dealt with the hard questions of life? 


Why is it that some of the best minds of this and 
the last centuries avoid the issue of Hitler? Why 
do philosophy courses stress the abstract over the 
practical lived experience of the individual in the 
here and the now? Evil, that is ‘absolute wrongdo¬ 
ing that leaves no room for account or expiation’ 
(3), apparently defies all analyses. Thus, the reality 
and the inexplicability of evil forces an otherwise 
rigorous Alvin Plantinga to lose himself in the jug¬ 
glery of logic while justifying the truth of evil and a 
benign God. Neiman’s concern in this book is not 
God per se but rather the reality and inevitability 
of evil in all its forms and particularly, for example, 
why David Hume needs to be reread to under¬ 
stand evil—Neiman reads Immanuel Kant and 
then through him judges Hume and how the latter 
had effected the current course of philosophy and 
emasculated the academic domain or the study of 
philosophy. The section ‘The Impotence of Rea¬ 
son: David Hume’ in the second chapter is a tour 
de force in itself that should be made compulsory 
reading in all philosophy syllabi. This reviewer has 
scoured the internet and called up professional 
philosophers asking them whether they have read 
Neiman’s contentions regarding Hume vis-a-vis 
Immanuel Kant elsewhere. None has. This chapter 
is sufficient reason for us to consider Neiman as 
one of the greatest philosophers alive. 

Philosophers are notoriously bad stylists, but 
Neiman’s style is cosy and jargon-free: 

The question could be raised during a conver¬ 
sational lull in a good salon: would you live 
your life over, if given the chance? Eighteenth- 
century thinkers took a rest from more serious 
business by discussing it. Few of them were en¬ 
tirely clear about the form of the question. Were 
they seeking an empirical survey, or a normative 
claim? Were they asking whether people in gen¬ 
eral, and any one of us in particular, would in 
fact repeat their lives over—or whether it would, 
on balance, be reasonable to do so? (206). 

This is how Neiman begins writing on Ni¬ 
etzsche in the section ‘Eternal Choices: Nietzsche 
on Redemption’ in the third chapter. Anyone fa¬ 
miliar with Nietzsche will know from the title 
that Neiman is going to scrutinise Nietzsche in a 
way he has not been evaluated before: one should 
read this section for the scope of Neiman’s own 
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readings in philosophy and ancient Greek drama 
and for her power to connect philosophers as 
disparate as Voltaire and Hegel with Nietzsche 
keeping in mind her stated aim in this book. She 
never forgets to point out how all major Contin¬ 
ental philosophers were writing willy-nilly on the 
problem of evil. She establishes that contempor¬ 
ary philosophers have got their priorities at least 
partially wrong: philosophy is in fact a coming 
to terms with the reality of evil. This reviewer 
recommends this section for another reason: 
stylistically it is one of the most lucid and witty 
treatments of Nietzsche that can be found in any 
history of philosophy. Neiman is aware that what 
she has written will not be accepted by her peers: 
hence she appends to the title ‘An Alternative 
Philosophy of History’. But this is the history of 
philosophy which should be taught to neophytes 
and not the drab stuff which is the lot allotted as 
compulsory reading to philosophy majors. 

Neiman is one of the few philosophers living 
today who can write about the reality of the Jew¬ 
ish cabal or ‘lobby’, and draw the ire of other Jew¬ 
ish philosophers: 

Let me take an anti-Semitic bull by its horns and 
address the most common suspicion. There is 
indeed a Jewish lobby, more accurately known 
as aipac, which seeks to support right-wing Is¬ 
raeli governments who deflect responsibility for 
their own policies by emphasizing the ways in 
which Jews have been victims, particularly at the 
hands of the Nazis. But it is not responsible for 
the movement of popular consciousness from 
Hiroshima to Auschwitz. For decades follow¬ 
ing the war, survivors of Auschwitz were viewed 
with shame and even disgust; the newly founded 
Jewish state wanted heroes, not victims (345). 
Neiman is frankly Jewish; she is ready to cri¬ 
tique her Jewish peers and this is a kind of trans¬ 
parency not to be found even in Jacques Derrida, 
Michel Foucault, or Emmanuel Levinas. All of 
them were Jews reacting to their understanding 
of the Torah and the Fall of Jerusalem, which is 
repeated in the Holocaust in a Nietzschean trans¬ 
valuation of values and in the case of Derrida and 
Foucault; their own excommunications by ortho¬ 
dox Jews. Neiman’s self-critique as a Jewish phil¬ 
osopher is refreshing. Her book The Unity of 


Reason: Rereading Kant (See Susan Neiman, The 
Unity of Reason: Rereading Kant (New York: Ox¬ 
ford University, 1997)) had established her as a 
moral philosopher and this book secures her place 
as the only philosopher writing now worth reading, 
both for the truth about the history of philosophy 
as well as the real and not an alternative history of 
philosophy, as has been mentioned above. 

Neiman contrasts Martin Heidegger with The¬ 
odor Adorno’s conception and expectations of 
death (309). Her analysis of Heidegger is perfect 
within the context of this book. But she misses the 
point that it was Heidegger’s Being and Time (1927) 
which triggered the retreat of philosophy into epis¬ 
temology and to be precise, to become the study of 
language and other abstractions. Heidegger’s com¬ 
plicity with the Nazis is well documented. 

In this edition of the book we have Neiman 
revisiting Otto Adolf Eichmann. She takes into 
account recent historical research and partly 
modifies Eichmann’s evaluation by Hannah 
Arendt. Neiman sees through Eichmann’s pose as 
a humdrum bureaucrat and through now avail¬ 
able documents from Argentina where Eichmann 
hid himself, she sees Eichmann as the true butcher 
that he was; a man well aware of Kantian categor¬ 
ical imperatives but bent on not applying these 
moral imperatives to his own butchery of the Jews. 
He boasted in Argentina of wanting to extermi¬ 
nate every Jew on earth. During his trial in Jeru¬ 
salem, Eichmann as it now emerges, pretended to 
be just another regular person doing his job under 
orders from his bosses. Eichmann through this 
tactic of being banal wanted to live on and escape 
punishment—evil never wants to effect its own 
erasure from the world as it is. 

One last point needs to be mentioned about 
Neiman’s thorough research of evil—she asks the 
question whether the bombing of Hiroshima was 
necessary? Chances are that the Americans knew 
that destroying Hiroshima was not needed to win 
the war. It takes courage to revisit the evil that 
happened in Japan during the Second World War 
and accept that this evil was unleashed by those 
who were purportedly good. 

Subhasis Chattopadhyay 
Assistant Professor of English, 
Ramananda College, Bishnupur 
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The Religion of the Future 

Roberto Mangabeira Unger 
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480 pp. $52.50. hb. isbn 9780674729070. 


E verything in our existence points 
beyond itself. We must nevertheless die. 
We cannot grasp the ground of being. Our 
desires are insatiable. Our lives fail adequately to 
express our natures; our circumstances regularly 
subject us to belittlement. 

Religion has been both an attempt to inter¬ 
pret the meaning of these irreparable flaws in the 
human condition and a way of dealing with them. 
It has told us that everything is ultimately all right. 

However, everything is not all right. A turn in 
the religious consciousness of humanity would 
begin in an approach to these defects that aban¬ 
doned the impulse to deny them. Religion would 
cease to console us for these frightening facts. 
Our hope might survive, changed. 

Life is the greatest good. With life come sur¬ 
feit, spontaneity, and surprise: the capacity to 
see more, make more, and do more than all the 
social and conceptual regimes in which we move 
can countenance. In the face of all constraint, the 
experience of life is an experience of a fecundity 
and a fullness without foreordained limits. 

We exceed immeasurably the social and cul¬ 
tural worlds that we build and inhabit. There is al¬ 
ways more in us, in each of us individually as well as 
in all of us collectively, than there is or ever can be 
in them. There is always more that we have reason 
to value and power to produce than any of these 
orders of life, or all of them together, can contain. 



The principle that applies to the organization 
of society and culture applies as well to thought 
and discourse. No method, no system of pro¬ 
cedures of inference and modes of argument, 
no apparatus of reasoning in any one discipline, 
or in all disciplines combined, can do justice to 
our capacities for insight. We can always discover 
more than our established practices of inquiry 
can prospectively allow. Vision exceeds method. 
Method adjusts retrospectively to suit vision. 

We are unlimited, or infinite, with respect to 
the practical and discursive settings of our activ¬ 
ity. They are limited, or finite, with regard to us. 
Our excess over them is what, in a traditional 
theological vocabulary, we call spirit. 

Everyone dies anyway. The response of nature 
to our experience of fecundity, of amplitude, of 
reach over circumstance and context is to decree 
our death. The finality of this annihilation, in 
contrast to the vibrant presence that preceded it, 
is the first and fundamental reason why death is 
terrible. The good that is the highest, preceding 
all others and making all others possible, is the 
good that will be most definitively destroyed. 

Our fall toward death is surrounded on every 
side by tokens of the wasting of life. At any given 
moment on our planet, as Schopenhauer re¬ 
minded us, countless living creatures tear one 
another apart the better to live a while longer. 
We are unable to distinguish our situation from 
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theirs as much as we would like. Science teaches 
that death forms part of the continuance of life. 
However, what is necessary for the species is fatal 
to the individual. 

Regardless of whether death is resisted or ac¬ 
cepted, its aftermath follows a regular course. 
The body is now a corpse. It becomes first rigid, 
then bloated. It soon rots, stinks, and begins to 
be devoured by vermin and bacteria, unless it is 
promptly burned. From having been revered, it 
turns into an object of revulsion. 

It is all the more terrifying to know that those 
whom we love most will be brought to the same 
altar, and offered in the same sacrifice, some¬ 
times under our eyes. In their death we see what 
we can only imagine for ourselves: the annihila¬ 
tion to which we are all doomed confirmed, as 
love proves powerless to sustain the life that love 
may have given. 

The terribleness of death becomes clear as 
well from another vantage point: the perspec¬ 
tive of consciousness and of its relation to the 
world. The experience of life is an experience 
of consciousness. The mark of consciousness is 
to present a complete world: not just how I see, 
feel, and think about myself, but a whole world 
centered on me, extending outward from my 
body. For consciousness, everything that exists, 
or that has existed, or that will exist exists only 
because it plays a part in this mental theater of 
mine. Beyond the perimeter of its stage, there is 
no world, and there is no being. 

Continuity of consciousness, embodied in an 
individual human organism, is what we mean by 
a self. The experience of selfhood is the experi¬ 
ence of consciousness associated with the fate of 
the body and persistent over time, until the body 
fails and dissolves. There are no human beings for 
whom the world fails to be manifest in this way 
as extending outward, and backward and forward 
in time, from the conscious and embodied self. 


We come to learn that this view of the world 
is an illusion. We correct the illusion, or compen¬ 
sate for it, but only theoretically; that is to say, by 
telling ourselves that the world is not in fact the 
way in which we will continue to experience it. 

Death not only brings the conscious self to an 
end; it also shows, in definitive and incontrovert¬ 
ible form, that the representation of the world as 
extending outward in space and time from the 
self was false from the outset. The dead person 
will not be there to see the demonstration of his 
error, but the survivors will register what has hap¬ 
pened. Each of them will know what awaits him. 

With the end of consciousness, it is not just 
the conscious self that disappears forever; it is 
the whole world that perishes, as it existed for 
consciousness. The events and protagonists that 
filled it all vanish suddenly, in the instant of 
death, unless their disappearance has been fore¬ 
shadowed by the ruin of the mind. 

No afterlife, of the kind promised by the re¬ 
ligions of salvation, can—or, if it can, it should 
not—console us for our mortality. An afterlife 
would not suffice to give us back our bodies; we 
would need to be given back the time of the his¬ 
torical world: the struggle and the connection 
with other people in a time that is irreversible 
and decisive. To be restored to our bodies and 
made forever young without being reinstated in 
the time of history would be to suffer the torture 
of an eternal boredom. For this reason, portray¬ 
als of a paradise of eternal life in the salvation re¬ 
ligions remain unconvincing and even repellent. 
They offer us the shell of immortality without 
granting us what makes life irresistible. 

The embodied self is the same person who 
woke to the world in a burst of visionary im¬ 
mediacy, who soon found that he was not the 
center of that world but on the contrary a de¬ 
pendent and even hapless creature, and who then 
discovered that he was doomed to die. 
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New Centres 

Ramakrishna Math, Bamunmura, till recently a 
sub-centre of Ramakrishna Math, Barasat, has 
been made a full-fledged branch centre of Rama¬ 
krishna Math, Belur, at ‘Ramakrishna Math, Ba¬ 
munmura, PO Badu, Kolkata 700128’, phone 
nos.: 033-2552-3044 and 2562-9669, and email: 
< bamunmura@rkmm.org >. 

A branch of the Ramakrishna Mission has 
been started in Imphal at ‘Ramakrishna Mis¬ 
sion, Opp. Old Secretariat, Babupara, Imphal, 
Manipur 795001’, phone nos.: 0385-2444624 
and 2055626, and email: <imphal@rkmm.org>. 

Ramakrishna Math, Mekhliganj, till recently 
a sub-centre of Ramakrishna Math, Cooch 
Behar, has been made a full-fledged branch 
centre of Ramakrishna Math, Belur, at ‘Rama¬ 
krishna Math, Mekhliganj, Dt. Cooch Behar, 
West Bengal 735304’, phone: 03584-255272, and 
email: <mekhliganj@rkmm.org>. 

Celebration of the 

150th Birth Anniversary of 

Swami Akhandanandaji Maharaj 

Ramakrishna Math, Nagpur held a special pro¬ 
gramme for 41 children of an orphanage in Nag¬ 
pur on 12 October 2015, the sacred birthday of 
Swami Akhandanandaji Maharaj. After bringing 
the children to the Math, they were taken around 
the campus and shown a video film on Swamiji. 
They were also given food, clothes, and stationery. 

Ramakrishna Mission Ashrama, Morabadi, 
Ranchi conducted a special lecture on 30 Sep¬ 
tember which was attended by 125 people. 

Durga Puja 

Durga Puja was celebrated at Belur Math from 



Kumari Puja at Belur Math 

20 to 23 October with due solemnity and joy. 
The weather was fine on all the four days and 
about two lakh devotees attended the Puja to 
receive the blessings of the Divine Mother. The 
Kumari Puja performed on 21 October drew 
huge crowds, and the Sandhi Puja on that day 
was also attended by many devotees. The Chief 
Justice of the Calcutta High Court, Smt J Man- 
jula Chellur, attended the Puja on the Saptami 
day. Cooked prasad was served to nearly 52,000 
devotees on Ashtami day and to about one and 
a half lakh devotees during the four days. 

Durga Puja, in image, was celebrated at the 
following 25 centres: Antpur, Asansol, Barasat, 
Contai, Cooch Behar, Dhaleswar (under Agar- 
tala), Ghatshila, Guwahati, Jalpaiguri, Jam¬ 
shedpur, Jayrambati, Kailashahar, Kamarpukur, 
Karimganj, Lucknow, Malda, Medinipur, Mum¬ 
bai, Patna, Port Blair, Rahara, Sheila (under 
Cherrapunji), Shillong, Silchar, and Varanasi 
Advaita Ashrama. 

Shri V Shanmuganathan, governor of Megha¬ 
laya, Dr Mukul Sangma, chief minister of that 
state, and several other dignitaries attended 
Durga Puja celebrations at Ramakrishna Mis¬ 
sion, Shillong. 

Durga Puja, in image, was performed at Mau¬ 
ritius Ashrama and the following twelve centres 
in Bangladesh: Baliati, Barisal, Chittagong, 
Comilla, Dhaka, Dinajpur, Faridpur, Habiganj, 
Jessore, Narayanganj, Rangpur, and Sylhet, and 
also at the Narail sub-centre of Jessore Ashrama. 

At Ramakrishna Math and Ramakrishna 
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Mission, Dhaka, Prime Minister of Bangladesh 
Ms. Sheikh Hasina, Bangladesh Chief Justice, 
Sri Surendra Kumar Sinha, Health and Family 
Welfare Minister, Md. Nasim, Civil Aviation and 
Tourism Minister, Md. Rashed Khan Menon, 
local M P, Md. Kazi Firoz Rashid, Dhaka City 
Corporation (South) Mayor, Md. Syed Khokan 
and several other distinguished persons attended 
the Durga Puja celebration. On the Ashtami day, 
nearly 15,000 people witnessed the Kumari Puja 
and were served cooked prasad. 

News of Branch Centres 

Four students of Vivekananda Veda Vidyalaya, 
Belur Math, received gold medals for securing 
all-India first ranks in Purva Madhyama (equiva¬ 
lent to Class 10) and Uttara Madhyama (equiva¬ 
lent to Class 1 2) examinations conducted by 
Rashtriya Sanskrit Sansthan, New Delhi, in 2013 
and 2014. Smt. Smriti Zubin Irani, Minister of 
Human Resource Development, government of 
India, handed over the medals in the convocation 
of the Sansthan at New Delhi on 30 September. 

Ramakrishna Math and Ramakrishna Mis¬ 
sion, Kadapa conducted a special workshop 
for teachers from 9 to 11 October which was at¬ 
tended by 126 teachers. 

Ramakrishna Mission Sevashrama, Silchar 
conducted youth conferences for school and col¬ 
lege students on 9 and 10 October respectively 
which were attended by a total of 742 students 
and 62 teachers. 

Ramakrishna Mission Ashrama, Visakha- 
patnam celebrated the silver jubilee of its temple 
consecration ceremony from 15 to 18 October 
which was attended by about 400 devotees. 

Dr V Manikantan, a professor of the Viveka¬ 
nanda College of Ramakrishna Mission 
Vidyapith, Chennai, secured Sessions Best Pre¬ 
sentation award for his paper in the First An¬ 
nual International Conference on Education 


organised by the International Institute of 
Knowledge Management at Beijing, China, on 
9 and 10 April. A medal and a certificate were 
handed over to the professor. 

A student of Ramakrishna Mission Vidya¬ 
pith, Deoghar secured first position at the state 
level in the National Science Seminar held by the 
National Council of Science Museums at Ranchi 
on 2 and 3 October. Subsequently, he partici¬ 
pated in the national level seminar at National 
Science Centre, Delhi, on 8 October and secured 
nth position. Two students of the Vidyapith 
were adjudged first runners-up at a quiz com¬ 
petition conducted by Reserve Bank of India at 
Ranchi on 7 October. 

Swami Vivekananda College, Ramakrishna 
Mission, Fiji conducted a value education pro¬ 
gramme on 10 September; 150 high school prin¬ 
cipals participated. Students of the Cookery 
Department of Vivekananda Technical Centre 
run by the centre won the first prize in the Inter¬ 
national Food Festival Cooking Competition 
held at Fiji National University on 14 October. 
Dr Mahendra Reddy, Minister of Education, gov¬ 
ernment of Fiji, visited the centre on 25 October. 

Relief 

Flood Relief • West Bengal: In continuation of 
our relief operations for the flood-affected people, 
(a) Chandipur Math distributed 247 saris, 100 
dhotis, 100 jackets, and 80 packets of biscuits 
among 447 families in 11 villages of Purba Medi- 
nipur district, (b) Kamarpukur centre distributed 
300 saris, 309 dhotis, and 1,261 assorted garments 
among 1,019 families in 25 villages of Hooghly dis¬ 
trict on 10 and 19 October, and (c) Naora centre 
distributed 50 kg rice, 50 kg potatoes, 1,159 saris, 
370 dhotis, 1,447 childrens garments, and 104 as¬ 
sorted garments among 3,080 families in 11 villages 
of South 24 Parganas district from 10 to 13 October. 

Distress Relief • The following centres distrib¬ 
uted various items, as shown against their names, 
to needy people: India: (a) Bamunmura: 300 
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saris, 200 dhotis, 121 shirts, and 124 pairs of shoes 
from 27 September to 19 October, (b) Baranagar 
Math: 542 saris, 30 dhotis, and 328 childrens gar¬ 
ments on 12 and 13 October, (c) Barasat: 395 saris, 
140 dhotis, and 177 assorted garments from 2 to 
16 October, (d) Chapra: 400 saris and 200 dhotis 
from 10 to 17 October, (e) Coimbatore Mission: 
330 saris, 310 dhotis, 300 childrens garments, 300 
solar lamps, 10 calves, and 300 saplings among 300 
families and assistive devices to 10 disabled persons 
on 12 October, (f) Gadadhar Ashrama: 200 saris 
from 21 September to 14 October, (g) Garbeta: 
300 saris, 270 dhotis, and 182 assorted garments 
from 13 to 26 October, (h) Jalpaiguri: 500 saris 
on 11 October, (i) Kailashahar: 300 saris and 200 
dhotis from 9 to 14 October, (j) Manasadwip: 850 
saris and 50 dhotis from 16 to 18 October, (k) Sikra 
Kulingram: 200 saris, 100 dhotis, and 200 chil¬ 
drens garments from 26 September to 8 October. 

( l ) Taki: 331 saris from 19 August to 14 October. 

(m) Vrindaban: 1,250 kg rice, 1,250 kg flour, 250 
kg dal, 250 kg mustard oil, 250 kg salt, 25 kg tea 
leaves, 50 kg milk powder, 125 kg sugar, 250 bars 
of bathing soap, 250 bars of washing soap, and 62 
kg washing powder among 250 old women on 12 
October. Bangladesh: Dhaka: Food materials and 
saris to 1,000 poor families of Keranigonj Upazilla 
in Dhaka district and Harijan Palli in Dhaka city. 

Winter Relief • Taki centre distributed 300 
blankets to poor and needy people from 19 August 
to 10 October. 

Free Child Eye Care and Eye Camps 


Child Eye Care Programmes 


Centre 

Children 

Spectacles 

Surgeries 

Chandigarh 1 

2,113 

150 

- 

Jamshedpur 

2,131 

250 

- 

Khetri 

10,044 

1,161 

- 

Lucknow 

16,874 

572 

- 

Madurai 

503 

18 

- 

Ranchi Morabadi 

3,811 

94 

- 

Vadodara 1 

5,647 

413 

6 

Total 

41,123 

2,658 

6 


1 Includes data for October to December 2014 


Eye camps and child eye care programmes were 
conducted by several centres of the Ramakrishna 
Mission. Some of the centres provided patients 
with free spectacles and vitamins. A cumulative re¬ 
port is given here in two tables, covering the period 
from 1 October 2014 to 30 October 2015. 


Eye Camps 

Centre 

Patients 

Spectacles 

Surgeries 

Bankura 1 

5,400 

592 

1,360 

Baranagar Math 

50 

22 

25 

Chandigarh 

256 

- 

30 

Chengalpattu and 

Chennai Math 1 

1,426 

538 

158 

Ghatshila 1 

694 

142 

242 

Jamshedpur 

637 

322 

346 

Kamarpukur 

2,608 

476 

514 

Khetri 

1,713 

- 

627 

Lucknow 

16,605 

- 

3,019 

Madurai 

2,317 

34 

454 

Malda 

440 

167 

98 

Mayavati 

1,454 

- 

283 

Medinipur 

631 

- 

114 

Nagpur 

250 

149 

22 

Narottam Nagar 

222 

- 

- 

Porbandar 

920 

- 

304 

Pune 

86 

27 

8 

Puri Mission 

236 

32 

- 

Rajahmundry 

1,784 

345 

174 

Rajkot 

1,696 

- 

650 

Ranchi Morabadi 

4,303 

78 

65 

Salem 1 

5,164 

818 

417 

Saradapitha 1 

3,791 

- 

606 

Seva Pratishthan 

25 

- 

25 

Sikra-Kulingram 

165 

- 

24 

Silchar 

1,869 

26 

446 

Ulsoor (Halasuru) 

3,515 

18 

1,533 

Vadodara 1 

2,561 

116 

175 

Visakhapatnam 

377 

50 

97 

Total 

61,195 

3,952 

11,816 


1 Includes data for October, November, and December 2014 
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New Release 




Twelve Azhvars 

Twelve Saints of Srivaishnavism 

By Smt, Gowri Rajagopal 

Based on the sourcebooks of Shrivaishnava 
Tradition, this slender volume, illustrated with 
four-colour pictures and sketches, contains brief 
life-sketches and an overview of the devotional 
literature of the highly revered 12 saints of 
Vaishnava Tradition of South India. Also 
includes 108 Divya Desha Namavalt. 

Paperback, artpaper, Pp. 96 
125/- + Postage: Rs.30/- for single copy. 


Price: Rs 


Published by Sri Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore, 
Chennai - 600004 Email: mail@chennaimath.org 




- 

New Release 




Swami Vivekananda 
in San Francisco 

By Swami Ashokananda 

Combination of three lectures given by the author, 
narrating Swami Vivekananda's high state of mind and 
profound thoughts when Swamiji was in San Francisco, 
the book brings out lesser known facts of how Swamiji's 
spiritual ministration influenced India and America. 

The author was a senior monk of the Ramakrishna 
Order who spent most part of his later life in America 
and was an erudite speaker and deep thinker. 

Paperback, Pp.70. 

Price: Rs. 35/- + Postage: Rs.25/- for single copy. 

Published by Sri Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore, 

Chennai - 600004 Email: mail@chennaimath.org 
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Saving the Earth 



Can begin at home 


Install Sudarshan Saur Solar Water Heater 

Each time you have a bath, you can contribute to a global purpose. 

Sudarshan Saur consumes NO electricity and provides warm water, 24x7. 

In fact, it replaces the geyser which is one of the highest electricity consuming appliances. 

Let's begin saving the Earth. By saving electricity. 


Sudarsfiari Saur 

SOLAR WATER HEATER 

Toll Free No.: 1800 233 4545 


For trade enquiry write to SUDARSHAN SAUR SHAKTI PVT. LTD. 5, Tarak Colony, Opp. Ramakrishna Mission Ashrama, 
Beed by-pass, Aurangabad - 431 005 (Maharashtra, India). Mail.: office@sudarshansaur.com | www.sudarshansaur.com 
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<J)n ^P. ^Mpzoomcfar s 


IT CUTS! 

IT CLEANSES11 
IT CURES 111 




Easy remedy for burns, sores, sinus, and other 
bacterial infections. Trusted by generations, 
this is a household essential. 


Contact: 30AAnnada Banerjee Lane, Kolkata 700 020 



Pluaa 


Icfl / ISO 9001 
Oil ^COMPANY , 


German 


[ptniDo inT ' 

^ ' J; 

* Complete Stainless Steel Motor Body ( 

/ ^ \ • N0RYL Made Pump Ensures Safe Drinking WaterHMHHj 


After Sales Service within 24 hours 




Authorised Distributors: 

Engineering Equipments & Traders 
33 Chittaranjan Avenue, Kolkata 700 012 
Phone: 2236-2292,2234-4250/51 
Fax: 2211-4341. Email: ssaepl@vsnl.net 
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Abhedananda in India (in 1906) 

100.00 

An Introduction to the Philosophy 


of Panchadasi 

10.00 

A Study of Heliocentric Science 

100.00 

Attitude of Vedanta Towards Religion 

50 00 

Bhagavad Gita, the Divine Message 


(in 2 parts) 

300.00 

Christian Science and Vedanta 

10.00 

Complete Works of 


Swami Abhedananda (eleven vols.) 

2000.00 

Divine Heritage of Man 

40.00 

Doctrine of Karma 

60 00 

Epistles 

98.00 

Goddes Durga The Divine Energy 

15.00 

Great Saviours of the World 

120.00 

How to be a Yogi 

60.00 

Human Affection and Divine Love 

15.00 

Ideal of Education 

25.00 

India and Her People 

50.00 

Leaves From My Diary 

50.00 

Life Beyond Death 

100.00 

My Life Story 

98.00 

Mystery of Death 

120.00 

Path of Realization 

60.00 


Ramakrishna Kathamrita and 
Ramakrishna 
Reincarnation 
Religion of the 20th Century 
Religion, Revelation and God 
Religion of the 20th Century 
Science of Psychic Phenomena 
Self-Knowledge 
Steps Towards Perfection 
Songs Divine 

Spiritual Sayings of Ramakrishna 
Spiritual Unfoldment 
Swami Vivekananda and His Work 
Thoughts on Philosophy and Religion 
Thoughts on Sankhya, Buddhism and 
Vedanta 

True Psychology 
Universal Religion and Vedanta 
Why a Hindu Accepts Christ and 
Rejects Churchianity 
Women’s Place in Hindu Religion 
Works of Swami Abhedananda 
(in 2 parts) Abridged 
Yoga, Its Theory and Practice 
Yoga Psychology 
Vedanta Philosophy_ 


70.00 

60.00 

15.00 

80.00 

15.00 

60.00 

60.00 

20.00 

25.00 

65.00 

25.00 

7.00 

60.00 

50.00 

140.00 

50.00 

15.00 

10.00 

500.00 

80.00 

100.00 

15.00 



WORKS OF SWAMI P RAJ NAN AN AN DA 


An Enquiry into Psychology, 

-1 

Soul and Absolute 

100.00 

Christ the Saviour and Christ Myth 
Form and Function of Music in Ancient 

140.00 

India (2 vols.) 

700.00 

History of Indian Music (2 vols.) 

400.00 

Is a Jivanmukta Subject to Ignorance 

45.00 

Music of the South Asian Peoples 

250.00 

Music of The Nations 

200.00 


Philosophy of Progress and 

Perfection 70.00 

Sangitasara Samgraha of 

Sri Ghanasyamadasa 50.00 

Thoughts on Yoga, Upanishad and Gita 70.00 
The Philosophical Ideas of 

Swami Abhedananda 200.00 

The Social and Historical Values of 

Ragas and Raginis 200.00 



RAMAKRISHNA VEDANTA MATH 

19A & B. RAJA RAJKRISHNA STREET, KOLKATA -700 006, INDIA 
E-mail: ramakrishnavedantamath@gmail.com 

© : 033 2543 2001 & +91 86973 25156 








































We want to headmankindto thep[ace 
where there is neither the Vedas , nor 
the (BihCe, nor the %oran; yet this has 
to he done hy harmonising the Vedas, 
the <BihCe and the %oran. 

‘Mankind ought to he taught 
that refigions are hut the varied 
expressions of VhPE WddlQlOW, 
which is Oneness, so that each may 
choose the path that suits him best. 

— Swami Vivehananda 















Ramakrishna Math (A Branch of Belur Math) 

South Nada, Opp. Ashoka Petrol Pump, 

Haripad - 690514 Dist. Alleppey, Kerala, Phone: 0479-2411700, 

0974 5325 834. Email: srkmathharipad@gmail.com, 
viveka.vira@gmail.com Website: wwwjkmathharipad.org 

Help Build A New Centre For Sri Ramakrishna 

An Appeal 

Dear Devotees, well-wishers and friends, 

Ramakrishna Math at Haripad in Kerala was started in 1912 
and has been sanctified by the stay of Swami Brahmanandaji Maharaj, the Spiritual Son of Sri 
Ramakrishna. But by long lapse of time, the buildings have become totally unfit for use. 

To start with, we propose to have the Monk's quarters, rooms for Welfare and social 
activities, office building, Library and free reading room, guests room and a Universal Temple of 
Sri Ramakrishna. The entire infrastructure has to be re-constructed. By the grace of Bhagawan Sri 
Ramakrishna, the plans for rebuilding the whole centre has been prepared. 

The estimated expenditure for this project is Rupees 5 Crores* 

We invite every one of you the noble-hearted people, specially the devotees of Sri 
Ramakrishna, to come forward with their generous donations to enable us to erect this abode for 
Sri Ramakrishna and serve humanity. 

Every one, who participates in this seva-yajna (service-sacrifice) will be a sure recipient of the 
blessings of Bhagawan Sri Ramakrishna, Holy Mother Sarada Devi and Swami Vivekananda. 

Yours in the Lord, 

5warni Virabhadrananda, Adhyaksha 


Details for sending donations 

r Donations from India: Cheque / D.D ma^be drawn in favour"of Ramakrishna Math, Haripad NEFT^ 
Transfer :A/C Number: 30642551603,: State Bank of India. Haripad. RTGS/NEFT/IF5C Code: SBIN0010596. 

(In case of NEFT transfer please email your Name, Amount, Postal Address, PAN NUMBER, phone 
number ^transaction details to srkmathhanpad@gamiLcorn This is for accounting purposes.) 

Donations from Foreign countries: Kindly draw a Cheque / Draft in favour of "Ramakrishna Math" and 
send it to the General Secretary, Ramakrishna Math, Belur Math, Dt. Howrah (West Bengal), Pin -711 202, 

v India, _, 

In the covering letter mention that it is a donation for Haripad Centre building fund. And inform all the 
details of the donation to e-mail: srkmathharipad@gmail.com, viveka.vira@gmaiLcom 

Donations to Ramakrishna Math are Exempt from Income Tax Under Section 80 G. 

Old godown used as Monks' Quarters at present Old building in a dilapidated condition 
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KASC 


• Measurement and Testing Instruments 

• Data Acquisition Systems 

• Encoders 

• Motion Controllers 

• Pressure Calibrators 

• Pressure Controllers 

• Pressure Scanners 


Indian Marketers of: 



/SRO SUPPORT CORPORATION 


Pressure Systems Inc. 

Wm FAULHABER 



KRISHNA AGENCIES AND SERVICES COMPANY 

163, 37th Cross, 7th Main, 5th Block, Jayanagar, Bangalore 560041, India 
Phone: 91-80-26630927 / 26630370; Fax: 91-80-2663-0927; Email: kpadegal@vsnl.com 
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The best guide in life is strength. 
In religion, as in all other matters, 
discard everything that weakens 
ou, have nothing to do with it. 

—Swami Vivekananda 




With Best Compliments from: 


PRIVATE LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Active Pharmaceutical 
Ingredients and Intermediates) 


Rcgtl. OIT. & Fact. : Pint No.88 a 89. Phase - II, 

SiiJtiol [ndtislrtiil Com pic v, K uni pel - AJ2 -KhC Tamil iVuiiu. 
Phone : 04172 - 244820* 651507, Tele Fax : 04172 - 244820 
E-mail: rao@svisstabss*net Web Siic : ^ ww.jiUsslabss.ncl 


SViS LABS 


Swami Vivekananda's statue 
at Museum, RKM New Delhi 


TUV 
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CONTRIBUTE TO THE 
PRABUDDHA BHARATA 
CORPUS FUND! 

Contribute your might to the Prabuddha 
Bharata Corpus Fund and actively 
participate in this venture to propagate 
Indian culture, values, philosophy, and 
spirituality. Could there be a better way 
to show your appreciation? 

You can send your contributions by 
cheque or drafts favouring ‘Prabuddha 
Bharata to 5 Dehi EntallyRoad, Kolkata 
700014, India or make your donations 
online at www.advaitaashrama.org. All 
donations are exempt from Income tax 
under section 80G. 



Name of the Donor: Amount 

287. Sibkumar Hazra, Kolkata. ? 5,000.00 

288. PMGanesh, Mumbai. ? 10.000.00 

289. Dr R B S Rawat, Dehradun. ? 1,100.00 


Sri Ramakrishna and his Gospel vol. 3 



—By Swami Bhuteshananda 

For nearly a decade Swami Bhuteshananda, the 12th President 
of the Ramakrishna Order, devoted his weekly Bengali 
religious classes to discussions on the The Gospel of Sri 
Ramakrishna. His illuminating discussions evoke the deeper 
dimensions of the simple, homely utterances of the great 
prophet. Hence many abstruse concepts, knotty philosophical 
questions and doubts of the Vedanta metaphysics, were 
lucidly explained and resolved. These were later transcribed 
and eventually published in a seven-volume Bengali work, Sri 
Sri Ramakrishna Kathamrita Prasanga. The present work is 
an English translation of vols. 6 and the appendix to vol. 5 of 
the original Bengali book. 


Pages: 5591 Price: ? 200 | Packing & Postage: ? 50 



Please write to: 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA, 5 Dehi Entally Road, Kolkata 700 014, India 

Phones: 91 - 33-22840210 / 22890898 / 22866483 , Email: mail@advaitaashrama.org 





sft <mehNJ| cfcHl^d 

Discourses on Sri Ramakrishna Vachanamrita by 
Swami Brahmeshananda in Hindi. 

Price ? 100 

Packing & Postage: ? 60 


| THE LIGHT OfTHE 
i MODERN WORLD 


The Light of the Modern World 

—Swami Bhajanananda 

According to Swami Vivekananda, ‘With the birth of Sri 

Ramakrishna the Golden Age has begun.’ But today, for the 

generality of people, such an assertion may appear preposterous, 

with no sign of such a beginning visible anywhere. Who was Sri 

Ramakrishna? What was the purpose of his advent? Did he bring 

about a silent revolution, unseen on the surface ? 

This book skilfully deals with these issues, taking for its subject 

the Avatarahood of Sri Ramakrishna and its universal significance. 

In the course of his discussion the author presents the different facets 

of an Avatara and the universal relevance of his message. Many other 

~ 3 „ spiritual topics too are dealt with, all of which go into the making of 

Pages268 Price? 100 Packing & 6 6 

Postage- ? 45 this impressive and inspiring work. 


Fear Not, Be Strong 

—Swami Tathagatananda 

Strength and fearlessness are the two prime virtues, among 
the others, which are the markers of health of a human being 
(both man and woman) and society. Every crime, antisocial 
and inhuman act is the outcome of lack of true strength and 
fearlessness. But what do we mean by strength, and what does 
fearlessness connote? Swami Tathagatananda has presented 
Vivekananda’s views on this matter, which, we are sure, will 
shed new light on our understanding of these eternal virtues. 



Pages:561 Price:?20 
Packing & Postage: ? 30 



Please write to: 

ADVAITA ASHRAM A, 5 Dehi Entally Road, Kolkata 700 014, India 

Phones: 91 - 33-22890898 / 22840210 / 22866483 , Email: mail@advaitaashrama.org 
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TPTRPJT 

The Valmiki Ramayana retold in Hindi for children. 
Adorned with beautiful colour illustrations. 

Pages56 | Price? 60 
Packing & Postage: ? 40 


The Monk without Frontiers —a Compilation 


We are happy to notify the readers about the new “enhanced 
edition” of The Monk without Frontiers—Reminiscences of Swami 
Ranganathananda. In this edition two more articles on the Swami have 
been included. The size (layout) of the book has been changed to a 
larger one, and also the typeset is new, enhancing the overall look and 
readability of the book. The book now has a new cover. 

This book is a compilation of articles on Swami Ranganathananda 
written by the monks of the Ramakrishna Order, nuns of the Sarada 
Math and Ramakrishna Sarada Mission, and devotees and admirers 
of the Swami. There are 136 pieces of writing presenting before us his 
multi-faceted personality in an inspiring as well as interesting manner. 



Pages xxvi + 622 | Price ? 400 
Packing & Postage: ?50 


Stories from The Bhagavatam 



Price? 50 
Packing & Postage: ?40 


—By Swami Bodhasarananda 

The Bhagavata Purana has for centuries been one of the favourite 
religious texts of India, and this is mostly because of its charming and 
attractive stories, like the story of Prahlada, of Dhruva, of King Bharata, 
and many more. What the Bhagavatam is most known for, however, are 
the stories of Krishna’s life. Almost all his stories are included in this 
volume—his childhood in Vrindavan, his youth in Mathura, and his later 
years in Dwaraka. 

This volume is especially helpful for readers who do not yet know the 
stories and would like to learn them. But it is also helpful for readers who 
know the stories already—or at least some of them—as this volume will 
refresh their memories and also help them learn many new stories. 



Please write to: 

ADVAITA ASHRAM A, 5 Dehi Entally Road, Kolkata 700 014, India 

Phones: 91 - 33-22840210 / 22890898 / 22866483 , Email: mail@advaitaashrama.org 
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Hinduism—The Faith Eternal 



—By Dr Satish Kapoor 

This work attempts to explain the quintessential of 
Hinduism within the orbit of time and beyond it, 
involving an explication of the eternal values and 
principles which sustain existence. It mainly explores 
the dynamics of Hinduism in a religio-historical 
framework through the second millennium of the 
common era. It has four parts: i) The Faith Eternal; 2 ) 
Hinduism During the Second Millennium; 3 ) Images 
and Impact; and 4 ) Perceptions and Perspectives. This 
is a scholarly work with copious notes and references, 
a rich glossary, and over 90 photographs in black and 
white. 


Pages 552 | Price ? 360 | Packing & Postage: ? 60 



Please write to: 

ADVAITA ASHRAM A, 5 Dehi Entally Road, Kolkata 700 014, India 

Phones: 91 - 33-22840210 / 22890898 / 22866483 , Email: mail@advaitaashrama.org 



An artist's impression of oar proud Indian values 

L*ad with hunm l“9 — our core values teach us to be 
aggressively efficient, yet remain sensitively human. 

Quite naturally then* our passion for logistics is an art. 
A medium that goes beyond the austerity of commerce. 
A canvas that portrays relationship above anything else. 

Qur wo A has impressed our customers and critics alike. 
And we have negated in the beautiful colors of trust, 
like a true Indian. 

FEI Cargo Limited 

Freight manag&roefif unlimited 
www.feicargo.in 

Registered Office: A-103 Maogalya 
Marol-Maroshi Road r Andheri (East) 

Mumbai 400059 Tel: 0224236 9911 
Fax: 022-2920 4312 mfc@feorgo.in 


FREIGHT FORWARDING * CUSTOMS BROKING ■ CONSOLIDATION ■ MULTIMODAL TRANSPORTATION ■ WAREHOUSING & DISTRIBUTION 
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DARIDRA NARAYAN SEVA: Serving the uneducated, illiterate 
women and people affected by flood/draught(s), irrespective of 
caste, creed and religion by regularly distributing dhooti-sarees 
(about 800 per year), blankets (about 700 per year), food packets 
to the suffering villagers, and 15 to 20 bicycles every year to poor 
high school girls. 

EDUCATION SEVA: Serving the indigent tribal children, who are 
first generation learners, by running three rural primary schools, 
and six free coaching centers in the remote village areas. In 
addition, our Ashrama adminsters a Higher Secondary school, a 


Primary and a Kindergarten school for the indigent children of 
Maldatown. Finally, we also provide a hostel for 70 students, 
either at nominal, reduced or free of cost. 

MEDICAL SEVA: Serving the indigents who dwell in the slums, 
and do not have the means for proper medical care, by operating 
both allopathic and homeopathic dispensaries, providing mobile 
medical service for the poor and conducting 10 medical camps 
every week. T.B. patients are given free medicines and injections. 
Every year approximately 30,000 people receive free medical 
care in our units. 


Dear Friends, 

Your contributions are the sole sustenance for the above seva. I humbly request you to donate generously. 
We hope to create a corpus fund of 2 crores rupees, the interest of which will help us to meet the above expenses. 
In your donation, kindly mention that it is for the ‘corpusfundfor the philanthropic activities of:our Ashrama’. All 
donations for this noble cause are tax exempt per regulations. A/c payee Cheque/ Draft may be drawn in favour 
of Ramakrishna Mission Ashrama, Malada. On-line donations may be made to our account in the following 
numbers of Malda Ashrama (to be made to our account in the following numbers of Malda Ashrama (to be 
followed by a letter). State Bank of India ofMalda - 11175363270, United Bank oflndia 0233010034363. 

Swami Parasharananda 
Secretary 




RAMAKRISHNA MISSION ASHRAMA 

{A branch centre of Ramakrishna Math, Belur Math, West Bengal) 

Malda - 732101 , West Bengal, India, Tel.- 03512 - 252479 ; email: rkm.malda@gmail.com 
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ertain men are bom in certain White the restoration process of the Tatteh 
periods to perform certain ac- Billass ' has been continuing since 2011. with 
tions in combination. Ajit Singh the available fund we cou!d 50 far complete 


and myself are two such souls — bom 
to help each other in a big 
work for the good of mankind. 

We are as supplement and ip 
complement/ 1 

— Swami Vivekananda. 

It was at Fatteh Bilfass in Khetri 
that the Maharaja inspired 
Swamiji to give his message of DElf Ilf I Ufl^ 
onemess to the world. It was ■ ■■W 

here where he launched forth AUGEND 

his mission to the West, taking f|m I & pah ■ 
the name 'Vivekananda \ wALLO Fun A 

Today, the historic town in I FRFNI1ARV 
Jhunjhunu district of Rajasthan H If fill 1 

is alive with the memory of SUPPORT 

Swamiji and the phenomenal 
impact it had on the world. As a tribute on 
his 150 th birth anniversary, the Khetri 
Centre has been trying to renovate this 
dilapidated edifice and restore the glory of 
this Temple in memory of Swami 
Vivekananda 1 , 

When complete, Fatteh Billass will also 
have a magnificent museum, bringing to fore 
the glorious chapter of history that records 
the unique king - monk relationship and 
its influence, 


80% of the project. 

We require another rupees one 
crore to complete the remaining 
20 % of this project. While we 
accept any amount however 
small, public acknowledgments 
of contributions above R$, 10 
lakh will be displayed at the 
site. Donations are exempt 
from Income Tax, under section 
80 G of the IT Act, 1961, With 
prayers for your well-being. 

Swami Atmanishthananda 
(Secretary, |-91 9414083312) 


For direct transfer of contribution please inform your name address by a letter/e-maii/SMS 


Bank Name 


State Bank Of India 


State Bank of Bikaner & Jaipur 


A/c. Name 


Ramakrishna Mission Vivekananda Smriti Mandir 


A/c Number 


31811244628 


51031902720 


A/c Type 


Savings 


Savings 


Branch Address 


Khetri - 333503 


Khetri - 333503 


Branch Code 


13526 


1Q132 


RTGS/NEFT Code 


SBIN0Q13526 


S8BJOQ10132 


A/c payee ChequeJDraft may be issued in favour of "RAMAKRISHNA MISSION, KHETRI" 

Address ; Ramakrishna Mission Vivekananda Smritr Mandir 

P-O, Khetri, Dt Jhunjhunu Rajasthan. Pin - 333503, Phone : 01593-234312 

email : rkmkhetri@gmail.com website : www.rkmissionkhetri.org 


























PRIYADARSHINI 

RESTAURANT 

Address: 262, Subedar Chatram Road, Near-Kapali Theatre, 
Gandhi Nagar, Bengaluru, Karnataka 560009 
Phone:(080) 2226 3793 









SUR IRON & STEEL CO (P) LTD 



15, Convent Road, Kolkata 700 014 
Email: suriron@suriron.com 
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PhildoN 

Photo-Offset Printers 

3 Dr Suresh Sarkar Road 
Kolkata 700014 

Ph: 98365 64291 
Email: phildonlO@gmail.com 


Be you holy and, above all, 
sincere; and do not for a 
moment give up your trust in 
the Lord, and you will see the 
light. Whatever is truth will 
remain for ever; whatever is 
not, none can preserve.... 
Whatever others think or do, 
lower not your standard of 
purity, morality, and love of 
God... No one who loves God 
need fear any jugglery. Holiness 
is the highest, and divinest 
power in earth and in heaven. 
“Truth alone triumphs, not 
untruth. Through truth alone is 
opened the way to God.” ... Do 
not care for a moment who joins 
hands with you or not, be sure 
that you touch the hand of the 
Lord. 


— Swami Vivekananda 


RELY ON US • WE RELY ON EXPERIENCE 
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MPI Ethicals 
Private Limited 


Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 


Registered Office: 42, Bhagat Singh Road, Vile Parle (West) 
Near Umesh Kiran Building, Mumbai- 400 056, Maharastra 
Phone: 022-2671 2679 | Email: ethicalp@vsnl.net.in 


SWAPNA PRINTING WORKS 
PRIVATE LIMITED 




City Office: 

52 , Raja Rammohan Sarani 
Kolkata- 700009 • India 
Phone: + 91 - 33-23508719 
E-mail: office@swapnaprinting.com 

Registered Office & Works: 

Doltala, Doharia, P.O.: Ganganagar, 
Dist: 24 Parganas (N), Kolkata- 700 132 
Phone: ( 033 ) 2538 4314 
E-mail: factory@swapnaprinting.com 
Website: www.swapnaprinting.com 



t'^'f KEYGUARD- Electronic Key Management System 

senergy Controls Critical Assets through Automation 


KcyCiuard is a RFID based Electronic Key Management System, holds Keys Securely and 
provides it to Authorized Users only. 


r 


We convert your 

Conventional Key to a Smart Key 



ib Easy, User Friendly 
ib Automatic User Identification 
■A Precise Key Control 
ib Quick Key Dispensing 
ib Each Key Activity Logged 
■A Alerts on Late Keys 
ib Saves Manpower and Money 
■A Quick Return On Investment 
ib Made In India 
ib Life Time Support 



g S ® 1 

*lWlWl"r 


How It Works 

Door Unlocked 



Place Finger 



Designed & Manufactured by: 

SENERGY INTELLUTION PVT LTD, 57, Shah Industrial Estate, Deonar (E), Mumbai 400 088 

For more details, 

Call : +91 -9833132511; Write : info@senergv.net.in ; Visit : www.senergy.net.in 
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DR. KIRAN VASAVADA, M.S. (Ortho.) 
Orthopaedic Surgeon 

2nd Floor, Narayan Chambers, 

Near Avabai High School, Valsad-396 001 
Phone: (02632) 244335, 243138 
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Monasticism and its Duty to Society Today 

Swami Vireswarananda 

(Tenth President, Ramakrishna Math & Mission) 

F rom ancient times our society was divided into four Ashramas, viz 
brahmacharya ashrama, grihastha ashrama, vanaprastha ashrama 
and finally, sannyasa ashrama. For each of these ashramas, certain duties 
were prescribed. Sannyasa ashrama is the one where all possessions were 
relinquished and men wholly devoted themselves to God realization. 
They held aloft the torch of renunciation and, by their lives and 
teachings, held the ideal of moksha before the nation. Society, in turn, 
helped them with the minimum necessities of life so that they could 
concentrate on their sadhana without any hindrance. 

But now the situation has changed. Our society is now disrupted, 
higher values of life have been lost and a chaotic condition prevails not 
only in India but all over the world. We find a dismal picture all around. 
In this tragic situation what should be our duty as sannyasis ? Either we can cut ourselves off from 
society as we have been doing till now, thinking that we have nothing to do with it, or we can 
feel the sorrows of the society as our own and go to the people, come down to the level of the 
common man, and work to uplift them. I feel the second alternative should be more emphasized, 
for if we cut ourselves off from the society and do not mix with the people, our monasticism will be 
at peril and gradually lose all its force. It is evident that the number of good monks is continuously 
decreasing because now the spirit of renunciation is not there in our society in general. We, the 
sannyasis, do not drop from heaven; we come from the society. A society that is morally healthy and 
ethically strong alone will produce good sannyasis. If we avoid going to the people and work among 
them, how will they mend themselves and tread the right path? If there is no improvement in them, 
morally and spiritually, how can we get boys with the fire of renunciation? So it is incumbent on us 
in our own interest to go to the people and try to uplift them morally and economically. Moreover, 
as sadhus, we have a debt to the society which we must repay by trying to ameliorate the condition 
of the masses and by helping them to reconstruct society on a stronger basis. 

We, the sannyasis, can do something positive. When the schools and other institutions have failed 
to give character-building education, the sannyasis have to take up the duty of imparting education 
and try to educate our boys properly. Wealth cannot provide everything to humankind, as they say, 
‘Man does not live by bread alone’; he requires something more for sustenance and this ‘something’ 
is but the higher idea or the sense of values. The sannyasis have to visit the villages to teach everyone 
religion and spirituality and the art of character-building on the one hand, and train the people in 
cottage industries, hygiene, life-style etc. on the other. 

So, we, the monks, must go to the people of India and abroad to eradicate the menace of man¬ 
made inequality, casteism and superstition in order to establish a new social order. They should 
open more schools and colleges where the students can learn secular as well as value-based education 
following the eternal man-making principles and system of Indian life. 

[Extracts from a Speech delivered by Revered Maharaj at Kankhal Sevashrama on December 4 > 1981 and 
quoted from “Swami Vireswarananda : A Divine Life” {Revised edition 2015), Swami Vireswarananda Smriti 
Committee, Belur Math, Howrah, pages 131-133\In reverential homage 

Bani, Bhaskar, Debasree, Devajit & Ruchira Roy 
(Chittaranjan Park, New Delhi) 











Let us build a Charitable Dispensary 


Your help will be palpably a real homage to Swami Vivekananda whose heart bled for 

the poor and downtrodden . 


Ramakrishna Math (Yogodyan), a branch centre of Ramakrishna Math, Belur Math, appeals for 
your generous donation for constructing a new three storied Charitable Dispensary cum Diagnostic 
Centre, intended to provide medical services to the local slum dwellers and impoverished people. This 
new building will have adequate space (24,642 sq. ft.) to accommodate a variety of medical services, 
including Allopathy, Homeopathy, Ayus, Pathology and other investigations. The estimated cost of the 
new building is ^4 Crore, and will replace our present medical unit, which has proven to be inadequate 
to serve the growing number of patients day by day. 

Inspired by the sayings of Swami Vivekananda “This life is short, the vanities 
of the world are transient, but they alone live who live for others, the rest are 
more dead than alive”, many eminent Doctors, Surgeons, Medical Specialists 
in different areas and Paramedics, have voluntarily come forward to serve the 
poor. The foundation stone for this building has already been laid by our Most 
Revered Swami Smarananandaji Maharaj, Vice-President of the Ramakrishna 
Math & Ramakrishna Mission on the 14th December, 2014. The construction 
work commenced on 28 th March 2015 with a target of completion within one 
and a half years. Presently the construction of the ground floor roof slab is under 
progress. 

Owing to paucity of funds, we earnestly appeal to devotees, admirers and 
organizations to kindly come forward and contribute generously so that the poor 
and needy may receive proper medical services. 

Donations to the Ramakrishna Math (Yogodyan) are exempt from Income Tax 
under section 80G of Income Tax Act 1961. Cheques / Demand Drafts/M.O. 
may kindly be drawn in favour of Ramakrishna Math (Yogodyan) and send to the address mentioned 
below. Donation through online can be made to A/c. No. 962042050, IFSC Code No. IDIB000M057, 
Indian Bank, Manicktolla Branch, (Branch Code No.676). Please inform us immediately after on line 
transfer, your name, full postal address, Pan No. and amount donated, by E-mail: rkmyogodyan@gmail. 
com or by separate post. 




Contact 

Ramakrishna Math (Yogodyan) 

7, Yogodyan Lane, Kankurgachhi, Kolkata 700054, India 

Mob. 09433005588, 09433729024 • Ph. (033) 2320-2927/9721/6000 

E-mail: rkmyogodyan@gmail.com. /Website: www.yogodyan.org. 


Yours in the service of the Lord, 
Swami Nityamuktananda, Adhyaksha 
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Unselfishness is more paying, only 
people have not the patience to 

practise it. 

—Swami Vivekananda — 


/A 



Rural Engineering Company Private Limited 

psc railway sleepers | psc poles 
iso 9oq1:2oo8 | rdso | iso 14oo1:2oo4 
AE 339 Salt Lake, Kolkata 7oo o64 
+ 33 2359 93o1/fj<3 rurgtas@vsnl.com 
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FOR INDIA. FOR YOU. 





The Peerless Group promises to stand by 
the people of the country with products 
and services that’ll help them move closer 
to their dreams. 

Among its significant business ventures 
are, financial products distribution 
[Peerless Financial Products Distribution 
Ltd.], mutual funds [Peerless Funds 
Management Co. Ltd. & Peerless Trust 
Management Co. Ltd.], stock broking & 
wealth advisory services [Peerless 
Securities Ltd.] and lending [Peerless 
Financial Services Ltd.] to hospitality 


[Peerless Hotels Ltd.], health care 
[Peerless Hospital & B K Roy Research 
Centre] and real estate [Bengal Peerless 
Housing Development Co. Ltd. - a joint 
venture with West Bengal Housing 
Board]. Established in 1932, the flagship 
company, The Peerless General Finance 
& Investment Co. Ltd. [PGFI], has a 
customer base of a few crores and a zero 
default record of maturity payments. 
Peerless is a company which lives for the 
people, earning their unwavering trust in 
the process. 


□ 

Peerless Hospital 1 

| And B. K. Roy Ramidi Centra 



MUTVJAl FUND 
fBrym.fwwnr 



Peeriess SKorftht | 

n 

Pecxim Sccnritm Ltd. 


Peoie** Hotel* 


Peerless 


sates finance 



Bengal Pecclen Housing 
Development Co. Ltd. 


Wholly owned subs/d/oriw of The Pee dess Genera/ Finance & Investment Company Limited 


The Peerless General Finance & Investment Company Limited 

3 Esplanade East, Peerless Bhawan, Kolkata 700 069 
Ph: 033 2248 3001,2248 3247 Fax: 033 2248 5197 
Website: www.peerless.co.in - E-mail: feedback@peerless.co.in 
CIN: U6601OWB1932PLC007490 



Financial products & services | Hospitality | Health cane | Real Estate 
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Swami Vireswarananda -A Divine Life 

Chief Editor: Swami Chaltanvananda 

Editors: Swami Yldehatmananda (JfiMJ, Swami Satyamayananda {English} 



The much awaited boots have been duly published, comprising 
the life, teachings, letters and selected special discourses of 
Revered Maharaj, along with about 200 Photographs, 
contributed by senior and junior monks, nuns, devotees and 
admirers from India and abroad. Also published is an exclusive 
collection of more than 1000 photos and life sketch — 

SWA m VIRESWARANANDA - A biography mntpictures. 


Price of Books: 

English & Hindi: Rs. 30Ck- per set {of two volumes), 
Bengali: Rs. 200/- per book 
Biography & Pictures: Rs, SOW- per hook 
Postage : Extra 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


Ad valla Ashrama 

5, DehL Entally Road, 
Kolkata - 7Q0 014 


Phone: 91-033-22B40210 
2289 0898, 2286 6450 /B3 


mail ©advaitaashrama. org 


Udbodhan 

1, UdbodhanLane, 
Baghbazar, KoLkata -700003 
Tel. 9133 2533 9292/ 

2554 2248 

udbodhanweb ©gmail. cam 


The Books are also available at the various centtes of the 
Ramakrislma Math & Mission: MUMBAI LUCKNOW, 
NAGPUR, PUNE, NEW DELHI CHENNAI BANGALORE 
MYSORE, and others. 


SWAM! VIRESWARANANDA SMRIH COMMITTEE 

Sunil Kanti Roy Shantanu Chowdhury 

(President) (General Secretary) 


Address:« *2, Sbidiifc*, D. NL Nngnr, An(l]*iiiW*st*, Minbflt-4CHMBA 

Mob. No. W2014255 L E-uudl: ErinhAwdjwj6rdniH|(tn 


Courtesy: 


‘SRIMA* Croup, Mumbai. 

Website : www.srlma.ln : Email: srlmo@srlma.fn 

















Character 

is 


B.E. / B. Tech 


B.E. - Aeronautical Engineering 

B, E. - Automo bi le Engineeri n g 

B,E, - Civil Engineering 

B.E. - Computer Science and Engineering 

B.E, * Electrical and Electronics Engineering 

B.E, - Electronics and Communication Engineering 
B,E, - Electronics and Instrumentation Engineering 
B.E, - Mechanical Engineering 
B.E. - Mechatronics Engineering 
BTech. - Bio-Technoiogy 
BTech. - Information Technology 
B.Tech, - Textile Technology 
BTech, - Fashion Technology 



KUMARAGURU COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

is a premier Educational Institution in South India, 
offering high quality Engineering and Management 
Education for the past three decades, KCT was 
founded with the vision to create transformation 
in India through Technical Education, Spread over 
a campus area of 150 Acres, the college has over 
5,600 exemplary students. Excellent Academic & 
Research ambience* state of the art infrastructure 


M-E. / M.Tech 


M.E - Applied Electronics 

M,E - CAD/CAM 

M.E - Communication Systems 

M.E - Computer Science and Engineering 

M,E - Energy Engineering 

M.E - Embedded systems 

M.E - Industrial Engineering 

M,E - Power Electronics and Drives 

M.E - Structural Engineering 

M.Tech - Bio Technology 

M.Tech - Apparel Technology and Management 

M.Tech, - Textile Technology 


MCA - Master of Computer Applications 
MBA - Master of Business Administration 


& amenities, collaborations with 8 foreign univer¬ 
sities, experienced and committed faculties ana 
the other unique features of this Institution, KCT 
STPI-IT PARK - is functioning under the STP1 
umbrella with 2,00.000 aq,ft. of space. A record 
placement history m reputed Multinational and Na¬ 
tional Companies is a live testimony to the quality 
of education that is imparted at KCT, 

Ch\Q - Center of Excellence in Advanced 
Design was established to bring "SCIENCE TO 
ENGINEERING’' culture using “HIGH 
PERFORMANCE COMPUTING' and address 


Ph.D PROGRAMMES 


* Bi o-Tech no logy • Chemistry • Civil Engineering 

* Computer Science and Engineering 

* Master of Business Administration Mechanical Engineering 

* Mechatronics Engineering • Textile Technology 

* Electronics and Communication Engineering 


the technological needs for the country through 
quality education and training. 

iQUBt - Is a KCT Student's Initiative - 
Technology Incubation Center that aims at people 
working on their ideas to see it as a product. 




KUMARAGURU 

college of technology 

character Is life 

Approved by AICTEI ANtoted to Anna Itoivefiliy I Availed lw NAACI ISO WQt -M 


Coimbatore - 641049 Tamil Nadu INDIA 
Tel : +91 422 266 11 00 | Fax : +91 422 266 94 06 
info@kctac.in / www.Kct.acJn 
https://www.facebook.com/KCT.edu 









